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Lumber Manufacturers Report Rising Tide of Retail Demand 


The lumber industry, embracing the manufacturing, wholesaling and 
retailing branches, may be likened to a ship nearing the end of a rough 
voyage thru unfamiliar waters. Frequent soundings are taken and 
captain, crew and passengers strive to pierce the fog and discern the 
port ahead. 

What is this port, and how soon will the good ship Lumber drop 
anchor there? The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that the port is 
named ‘‘Prosperity.’’ As to how soon we will reach it opinions differ, 
because no one can say authoritatively just how soon that degree of 
stability necessary to inspire confidence on the part of the building 
public will be reached. After the Panama Canal was dug the channel 
was repeatedly choked by ‘‘slides.’? There came a day, however, 
when the loose surfaces of the con 


Association held at Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 17, a message from Vice 
President H. B. Hewes was read in which he said: ‘‘Lumber is in a 
peculiarly strong position and we should not be in the least apprehensive 
about the outcome. With a worldwide shortage of houses, with the 
railroad requirements running into billions of feet, and with the latent 
demand for industrial purposes almost as great, trade is bound to return 
sooner or later, and when it does, augmented by the pentup demand, it 
will tax the capacity of the mills. We must remember that while under- 
consumption is possible, overproduction is practically impossible in the 
lumber business with its present mill facilities and its diminishing sup- 
ply of standing timber. Therefore, I say, cypress manufacturers—who 
fortunately are nearly all financially able to carry the expense of manu- 

facturing thru this period of de- 





tiguous elevations reached ‘‘the 
angle of repose.’?’ Whether ium- 
ber has reached its final angle 


of repose, and from now on will Commerce on Nov, 18: 


The following is an extract from a speech delivered by Presi- 
dent-elect Harding before the New Orleans (La.) Chamber of 


pression, whose stock of lumber 
requires twelve months to season, 
which lumber owing to its dura- 
bility is not subject to weather 


go into consumption in increasing 
volume is a question upon which 
arbitrary judgment would be fu- 
tile, but the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN is glad to report some 
‘“soundings’’ that seem to afford 
solid ground for optimism and 
confidence regarding the future of 
the business. These are not the 
cold and studied opinions of theo- 
rists, but come white-hot from the 
crucible of actual business, being 
mainly excerpts from letters and 
telegrams reaching the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN this week. 

The manager of a large Florida 
operation writes: ‘‘Today (Nov. 
13) we will probably put on our 
books orders for 75 to 80 cars of 


I believe the American peopie have come to realize that we 
must face momentous problems—world problems, but more par- 
ticularly our own problems—with resolute courage, practical 
wisdom and patriotic determination. There must be no reason 
ror pause, no excuse for despair, no place for pessimism. In- 
evitably there must be reconstruction. Unavoidably tnere will 
be readjustment, and the old order will never return. 

But there must come stability and dependability. We can not 
escape all the consequences of fevered war or the unsettled con- 
ditions of its aftermath. There are sure to be reverses. There 
will be endless discouragements. But a confident America will 
face them all with good courage. And we will win. We may 
slow up a bit now and then; we may have to bend our backs 
to new burdens. Surely we are going to be called on to renounce 
nationally, collectively and individually extravagances and to 
learn anew the old lessons of thrift and providence. 

The big thing for America to realize now and always is the 
dignity of productive labor. No matter how humble, the pro 
ducers are the makers of the essentials of civilization, and we 
must, each and all of us, accept and discharge our duty of pro- 
ducing for the world or ministering to the needs or comforts 


damage while in stock—can go 
ahead with the firm belief that 
there will be a marked revival 
in the trade within six months and 
that everything will be all right 
in the end.’’ 

A. L. Ford, managing editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, wires 
from Jacksonville, Fla.: ‘‘There 
is a distinctly better feeling ap- 
parent in this section and lumber- 
men generally expect an early 
market improvement. There have 
as yet been no price advances, 
but shippers do not accept orders 
as readily as even one week ago. 
Inquiries are increasing in num- 
ber and reports indicate more 








lumber. If this demand continues or progress of mankind, 


for three or four days we will be 





orders booked than in any recent 
week. ”? 
Allan Turner, sales manager 








out of the market for the balance 

of the year. I can not imagine what brought on such a buying wave. 
Probably it will not last long. It seems as tho every lumberman in 
the North has decided that he wants lumber, and practically all who 
order want us to wire car numbers. My present opinion is that the 
lumber business is going to be on its feet again by March or April 
and I can not help but feel that next year is going to be better than 
this has been.’’ 

B. J. Wilkins, general sales agent W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., writes: ‘‘There are in the last few days encouraging 
evidences of reviving interest on the part of buyers generally the 
country over, altho up to this time the volume of actual business 
developed therefrom has been inconsiderable. The writer was advised 
yesterday (Nov. 9) apparently upon excellent authority, that the middle 
West dealers are putting in a personal appearance on the west Coast, 
and are placing orders for spring stocks in large volume. A noticeable 
feature of the increased number of inquiries we are receiving is the 
number coming from the railroads and car builders, which to my mind 
would indicate that more liberal purchases from these sources may be 
looked for in the near future.’’ 

At the semiannual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 





Buehner Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., this week said to a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
‘Business is starting to come again, numerous orders this week from 
retailers indicating that they have come to the conclusion that bedrock 
has been reached and that now is the time to get in on the ground 
floor.’’ 

Chas. Hill, general sales manager Southern Pine Sales Corporation, 
New York, in a general letter sent this week to all the corporation’s 
salesmen, says: ‘‘The demand for houses has not vanished, but still 
exists, and with a few readjustments in economic conditions, with 
which everyone is familiar, this demand will be realized before very 
long. Many of our customers have advised us that the prospects for - 
spring building are excellent. But under existing conditions the saw- 
mills generally thruout the South are shutting down. Nearly all the mills 
we represent are closed, and the rest are producing minimum output. 
The retail dealer is the only one who can prevent lumber from skyrock- 
eting in price next spring to such a height that it will again stop build- 
ing, and he can do it by buying for his reasonable requirements now, 
at prices not only below the cost of production, but also lower than 
expected cost of future production.’’ 

(Concluded on Page 54.) 
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Lumber Prices Have Reached Bottom 


Far below cost of production and mills shut down, hence don’t fail to take 
advantage of present low prices. 
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Stock offered subject to prior sale. Wire us your requirements in West Coast Products 


Cornelius Lumber Company 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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An eminent financier once said: 
We Offer— 
Complete Stock 
Wisconsin 


With confidence in the times before us, 
we offer some unusually nice stock at 


prices which are right. 


A bear on the future 
of the United States 
will go broke. 





Straight or Mixed Cars 
4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 
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1 Car 1” Log Run Birch P 
4 Cars 1” No. 2 Com. Birch Watch this Space 
5 Cars 1” No. 3 Com. Birch 
12 Cars 1° No. 3 Com. Maple 


6 Cars 1” Log Run Soft Elm Your inquiries will have 
1 Car 10-4” No. 1 C. & B. Soft Flm prompt attention. Send usa list 
5 Cars 2” No. 3 Hemlock of your requirements today. 











Tipler-Grossman Brooks & Ross 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers L u m b e r Cc oO e a. Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, °%* Bellin: -pemaae Wisconsin (Sales Office and Mill) 
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Revised Appraisals of Physical 
Assets Are Desirable 


In preparing the annual statement of busi- 
ness—a task which looms just ahead—it is im- 
portant that due consideration be given to the 
enhanced replacement values of all physical as- 
sets, as compared with prewar years. The item 
of plant value, if simply carried forward from 
perwar years, of course does not represent the 
actual cash value of buildings and equipment. 
Such an ultra conservative showing might easily 
result in a rating by the commercial agencies, 
and a eredit limit at the bank, considerably 
below those to which a firm is entitled. More- 
over, insurance now in force might not prove 
adequate coverage; that is, the operation of 
the co-insurance clause might entail a consider- 
able loss if a fire occurred. Depreciation allow- 
ance claimed in Federal tax returns may be 
too conservative, increasing the amount of taxes 
paid. 

For these and other reasons, careful execu- 
tives appreciate the value of expért appraisal 
by competent and recognized authorities in that 
line of work, which establishes beyond any 


doubt the actual value of the physical assets and 
supplies certified documentary evidence of such 
value. Moreover, this data is presented in com- 
plete, detailed form, susceptible to ready analy- 
sis, and therefore useful for many supplement- 
ary purposes. Now is the time to have such 
appraisals made, in order that the information 
may be ready for incorporation in the annual 
statement. 


Wild Animals as 
Road Engineers 


A joke two hundred years old is still occa- 
sionally aimed at Boston, to the effect that 
the streets follow cow paths dating from the 
days when the site of the city was a pasture. 
The crookedness of the streets is accounted for 
in that way. 

The joke does injustice to the cows. Had 
they laid out the streets they would have done 
a better job. No cow path ever crossed itself, 
as some of the Boston streets are said to do. 
The cow path starts somewhere, goes some- 
where, and follows the shortest course on level 
ground or the easiest grade on steep ground. 
The cow has descended from an ancient wild 
race of path makers, and the accumulated ex- 
perience of thousands of years became an in- 
stinct or a sort of second nature. 

The pioneers who settled America made much 
use of trails which had been made long before 
by wild animals that moved from place to place 
in search of food, water, or change of climate. 
The buffalo, deer, elk, bear, and antelope were 
the principal path makers, and early roads often 
followed these paths because they were on the 
best grades and pursued the shortest practica- 
ble routes from point to point. The word 
‘*practicable’’ should be emphasized, because a 
wild beast, as well as a wild Indian, went 
round a dense thicket or bad swamp rather 
than break a way thru it, and in such places 
the modern road engineer surpasses the wild 
creatures, because he goes thru thickets to find 
the nearest way, or blasts cliffs to construct an 
easier grade than nature has provided. 

But, as far as finding the shortest routes and 
the best natural grades was concerned, the wild 
animal’s instinct was almost infallible, across 
plains, over mountains, and thru forests. They 
traveled in remarkably straight lines, when not 
hindered by obstacles. Across the monotonous 
plains of Saskatchewan in Canada, before the 
farmer’s plow had disturbed the ground, the 
buffalo trails extended in straight lines from 
horizon to horizon. Across the Appalachian 
ranges of mountains the animal trails which the 
pioneers found and followed; were as nearly 
straight as topography would permit. Many 
of these trails were widened by man and became 
highways, later, perhaps to be followed by rail- 
roads or canals. An engineer with a transit 
ean lay a straight course, but many a wild 
animal, as has been said of the South Sea 
islander, ‘‘carries his compass in his head’’ 
and uses it in laying courses from place to 
place. 





THE GROSS AREA of the United States is 3,- 
026,789 square miles. The land area amounts to 
2,973,774 square miles, and the water area—ex- 
elusive of the area in the Great Lakes, the At- 
lantic, the Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico 
within the three-mile limit—amounts to 53,015 
square miles. 
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Anybody Looking for a Nice, 
Soft, Well Paid Job? 


Before slavery in this country was abolished, 
a good husky negro man was worth to his owner 
about one thousand dollars. Employed in the 
Carbondale (Ill.) plant of the Ayer & Lord Tie 
Co., is a negro 32 years of age named Charles 
Ghant who is worth $100,000 to himself as a 
going concern. In other words, his one hundred- 
sixty pounds of bone and muscle are equivalent 
in earning power to $100,000 invested at six 
percent. During a recent week of six working 
days, averaging nine hours each, Ghant earned 
$148.64 carrying ties, this being piece work. 
In a previous four weeks’ period he earned over 
$500, his next highest weekly check being $122. 
This is at the rate of about $6,000 per year. 

Of course, $148.64 is a lot of money for a 
laborer to receive for a week’s work. However, 
it is a safe bet that Ghant comes nearer to 
earning his money than many a man who is re- 
ceiving less—and some who are receiving more. 
At any rate he delivers the goods, or speaking 
more accurately and alliteratively—totes the 
ties. After all,-it is soft money for hard work. 
He is paid only for labor actually performed. 
All anyone desiring to earn this weekly stipend 
need do is to carry 5,927 ties averaging about 
150 pounds each, or the trifling total of 889,050 
pounds of lumber. 

The world needs the man of brain and vision 
to plan and direct in industrial enterprises, but 
it also needs the man of brawn and muscle 
who can ‘‘ tote the ties.’’ Each is helpless with- 
out the other—a fundamental fact that both 
capital and labor seem sometimes slow to grasp. 

By the way, the caption of this editorial is 
purely academic. So far as the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN is aware the Ayer & Lord Co. is not 
in need of additional tie carriers. 


Gives Prizes for Employees’ Sug- 
gestions for Improvement 


During the last eighteen years the National 
Cash Register Co., of Dayton, Ohio, has dis- 
tributed more than $77,000 among its em- 
ployees in prizes for suggestions for the im- 
provement of cash registers and of factory 
methods. At-the end of the latest contest, for 
which prizes have just been awarded, 8,850 sug- 
gestions were received, and of these 2,672 were 
adopted. There were 1,178 winners of prizes 
in amounts from $1 to $200 each; the amount 
of money distributed and the number of prize 
winners breaking all records. 

During the period that the contests have been 
conducted more than 66,000 suggestions have 
been received and more than 23,000 of them 
have been adopted. The contests are held semi- 
annually. Last year $6,000 was given in 
prizes for each contest, and .next year the 
amount will be increased to $10,000 for each 
contest. 

The National Cash Register Co. unquestion- 
ably stands in the front rank as an enterprising 
and aggressive institution. Much of its enter- 
prise may reasonably be attributed to the fact 
that thousands of its employees are constantly 
studying means of improving its methods and 
output. Leaving the matter of sentiment en- 
tirely out of the question, it is quite probable 
that the company could not obtain from any 
other source or for anything like the money the 
improvements it gets from its employees in 
this manner. Moreover, it is altogether un- 
likely that the employees who receive prize 
money in these contests would be able to cap- 
italize their inventive abilities so profitably in 
anyother manner. The plan is a good one for 
both employer and employees. 

It may well be that few employers give 
enough thought to the development of their 


own employees by providing some such incentive 
as a contest or reward. If no result were 
achieved other than a closer study of factory 
and business methods with a view to their im- 
provement the small investment in prize money 
would be profitable. Any practicable sugges- 
tions for improvement would be clear gain. 
Moreover, the stimulus thus afforded to in- 
telligent development inevitably would result 
in the production of more high class employees 
in any institution. The average level would be 
raised. 

Scientific management is but an attempt on 
the part of a single manager to direct the 
operations of many men in the most economical 
manner. There are unquestionably many em- 
ployees capable of improving their own meth- 
ods who are not capable of directing others; 
and it is péssible that with each employee try- 
ing to improve his own methods and efficiency 
better results would be achieved than by at- 
tempts to direct him. This would of course 
be especially true of the more intelligent class 
of worker. At any rate, the morale and the 
efficiency of the employees as well as the sta- 
bility of an industrial concern itself would be 
improved by a method so well calculated to 
stimulate intelligent effort toward betterment. 


Russian Communists Getting 
Nuttier Right Along 


A eable dispatch from Moscow to the De- 
partment of State at Washington describes in 
detail a model of a building designed to sym- 
bolize the manner in which the soviet govern- 
ment functions. The model described was an 
exhibition at a ‘‘people’s festival’’ recently 
held in the above city. 

The model represents a building that ‘‘ when, 
as and if’’ erected, will be 650 feet high, and 
consist of four revolving stories. The first 





The Ten Industrial Commandments 


These ten commandments were written 
by Hon. W. L. Huggins, presiding judge 
of the Court of Industrial Relations of 
Kansas: 

TO ORGANIZED LABOR 


1. Thou shalt not permit any of thy 
members to place the union card above 
our country’s flag. 

Thou shalt not deny to any man, at 

. any time, in any place, the right to work 

as a freeman and to receive wages as 
such. 

3. Thou shalt not demand for any 
worker a good day’s wage in return-for a 
bad day’s service. 

TO CAPITAL 


4. Thou shalt pay a fair living wage to 
each and everyone of thy workers... 

5. Thou shalt furnish a safe and health- 
ful place in which, and safe appliances 
with which, thy employees may work. 

6. Thou shalt operate thy business as 
continuously as its nature will permit, to 
the end that labor shall be regularly em- 
ployed and that the public may not suffer 
for the living necessities furnished thru 
the medium of thy activities. 

7. Thou shalt temper thy profits, al- 
ways realizing and fulfilling your respon- 
sibility to the public whom you serve. 

TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


8. Thou shalt willingly pay a fair price 
for all commodities required by thee from 
labor and capital, to the end that labor 
shall have a just reward and capital a 
fair return. ‘s 

9. Thou shalt pay thy fomee, ener 
and honestly, to the end that the peg 
tions of the State to all its people m 
promptly and properly fulfilled, liberty 
and justice safeguarded and the general 
welfare assured, 

TO EVERYBODY 

10. Thou shalt honor and love thy 
Government, for it is the people’s soe 
ernment, the best ever devised by m 
ale cd is none other like it In all the 
wor 











story, which is in the form of a cube, will be 
given over to the legislative branch. This 
floor makes one complete revolution a year— 
thereby slightly bettering Russia’s record 
in that line. The second story, which is to 
house the departments, is described as ‘‘a 
pyramid with the top cut off.’? This story 
revolves once a month. The third story, in 
cylindrical form, is for the divisions of in- 
formation, propaganda ete., and revolves 
daily. The fourth and top story is a hem- 
isphere. Therein will be radio and other sci- 
entific apparatus. 

Nothing could be more appropriate. The 
description of this weird edifice somehow sug- 
gests a revolving squirrel cage. Squirrels in 
turn suggest nuts. Is it possible that the 
designer had this affinity in mind? 


Coal Resources Still 
Under the Ground 


A coal shortage occurs at frequent intervals, 
but it is not due to any scarcity underground. 
An abundance exists there, but the country’s 
bins and bunkers are often nearly empty be- 
cause enough coal is not mined, or if mined it 
is not transported in sufficient quantities to 
supply the needs. Among the proposed rem- 
edies are more mining, better transportation, 
or both. 

The United States, including Alaska, has still 
beneath the ground a vast store of coal, con- 
sisting of anthracite, bituminous, and lignite, 
as follows, according to revised estimates: 





Tons Underground - 
ARENERGUO! Sos does sees 19,000,000,000 
SAU TAIOIN 5 5 «59:5 i9)0.0: 010 piei01s's 1,500,000,000,000 
DRC 535 oie. siersNca.sloy5,8 oii sole 2,000,000,000,000 
REOTAL” Sorciais scle%s Warsi ee 3,519,000,000,000 


Ever since the settlement of this country a 
little coal mining has been done, and in all 
that time, the total quantity taken from the 
ground is estimated at 12,000,000,000 tons, of 
which 9,200,000,000 was bituminous, 2,800,000,- 
000 anthracite, and hardly any lignite. During 
1918 the coal taken from mines in the United 
States was about 700,000,000 tons of all kinds. 
If that rate should be kept up without increase 
or decrease, it would take 500 years to mine 
all our coal. The rate, however, is increasing 
by about 50,000,000 tons a year, and from 
present indications the rate will continue to in- 
crease. 

There is more lignite than bituminous and 
anthracite combined, and up to the present, 
lignite has not been much used. It is not 
considered equal to other coal and is not in 
demand. A large part of the supply is in 
Alaska where 1,200 square miles are underlaid 
with seams of varying thickness. Lignite rep- 
resents a stage thru which all coal is supposed 
to pass during the process of changing from 
wood into good coal. It burns well, but does 
not yield as much heat as the harder coals. 

Petroleum has been counted on, to some ex- 
tent, to take the place of coal as fuel; but too 
much dependence can be placed there, be- 
cause at the present rate of use, the known 
supply of petroleum will fail long before the 
last coal is mined. Since 1859, when the oil 
industry began to develop, the total production 
has been 4,200,000,000 barrels, and persons 
well posted now estimate that 7,000,000,000 
barrels remain available in the ground. 

The figures on both coal and petroleum are 
often quoted in support of a policy for the 
development of water power, of which the 
country has a great deal that has not yet been 
touched. Development has reached nearly 10,- 
000,000 horse power, which is only one-sixth of 
the whole potential water power. 
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Forestry Bill Ready for Congress 


When Congress meets in December it will find 
a bill ready for introduction, containing the 
provisions of the forestry measure prepared in 
collaboration by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the National Wholesale Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, the Association of Wood-Using 
Industries, the American Forestry Association, 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the American Paper & Pulp Associa- 
tion. 

A strong force is back of the bill which, it is 
understood, was completed some weeks ago and 
made ready for whatever action Congress shall 
take. The main features of this bill have been 
published in former issues of this paper. The 
plan calls for work by the Federal Government 
along certain lines and by the individual States 
along other lines, and codperative activity where 
it seems best to work together. By the time the 
congressional committees have finished with the 
bill some changes may be expected, but the advo- 
cates of the measure believe that it will become 
a law without much change in its principal 
provisions. 

The bill in its present form calls for an ap- 
propriation of $10,000,000 a year for five years, 
aggregating $50,000,000 for the purchase by 
the Government of land to be organized as na- 


tional forests. That calls for a much more 
ambitious program than any tried in the past. 
If carried out, it means that large areas now in 
private ownership will be bought by the Gov- 
ernment and added to national forests. The 
purchases will not be restricted, as heretofore, 
to land in the drainage basins of navigable 
streams, but may include land anywhere in the 
United States. 

The bill looks to the future more than to the 
present. Appropriations are named for only 
five years with a total of $50,000,000; but the 
forest policy, of which the present bill is only 
a first step, is far more comprehensive than that. 
The work in view is so vast that it has been 
estimated that an appropriation of $10,000,000 
a year for the next seventy-five years will be 
necessary to carry it out. 

The quantity of land still to be bought is 
large. Of course, surveys and reports will be 
made from time to time to determine how much 
ought to be acquired in different parts of the 
country to round out the national forests as 
they ought to be. Until such reports have been 
made and acted upon it can not be known defin- 
itely just what will finally be done; but it is 
probable that the purchase of 75,000,000 acres 
in various parts of the country will be required 
to put into the Government’s hands the land 
needed for the great work that lies ahead and 


which ean hardly be consummated in less than 
three-quarters of a century. The inchoate plans 
will require for their full fruition the purchase 
of lands in the East, West, North, and South; 
and dividing the country into two parts, perhaps 
the purchases east of the Rocky Mountains 
should equal those west of the range, or say, 
35,000,000 acres in the East and an equal area 
in the West. 

In addition to purchases, the bill provides for 
exchanges of lands. Inside the boundaries of 
forested regions the Government has tracts bet- 
ter suited to farming than to forests; while 
private holders own lands better fitted for forests 
than for farming. If exchanges can be brought 
about satisfactory to both parties, it will be 
wise to do so, and that is part of the proposed 
policy. It is a long look ahead, and a careful 
examination of present conditions shows that 
the situation is full of promise. 


PURCHASE of an addition of 108 acres of 
land for the Indiana State forest reserve near 
Henryville in Scott County, has been announced 
by the State conservation commission. The land 
was purchased from a man in Cambridge City, 
Ind., for $10 an acre and the reserve is to be 
used for conducting experiments in practical 
forestry. 











Indices of business conditions show further 
recessions in general activity during the last 
fortnight, with an increase in unemployment, 
a decrease in bank clearances and a rather not- 
able decline in prices taken as a whole. At 
present the price situation practically dominates 
business calculations, and the uneven rate of 
decline in» individual prices,is acting as an 
important factor in retarding business activity. 
Wholesale prices may be expected to continue 
to show a downward tendency for some time, 
not only because of the spreading of the effects 
of the sharp declines in prices of foods and tex- 
tiles to other groups of primary commodities, 
but because of a lower cost of production due 
to cheaper raw material, smaller payrolls (altho 
the wage unit has not declined), and increased 
efficiency of labor. 

Just how much further this decline will go, 
no one can foretell. Usually in a development 
of this character, the decline gathers momen- 
tum ag it proceeds until, from sheer exhaustion, 
the movement halts and prices rebound. Such 
was the course of prices following the Civil 
War, the period most nearly comparable with 
the one that we are now passing thru. Liquida- 
tion of a drastic character invariably brings 
easy money and an abundant supply for a time, 
and necessarily during the decline there is ac- 
cumulated demand as a consequence of people 
holding off from buying until the uncertainty 
of a stabilized price level has disappeared. 

The situation has been brought about largely 
by a spreading belief that prices were too high 
and that a readjustment had to take place, and 
an unorganized but nevertheless effective buy- 
ers’ strike seems to have spread over the East 
and is now reaching out into the middle West. 
People who a few months ago were clamoring 
for high priced goods, now hesitate to buy 
anything that is not a genuine bargain. An 
illustration is found in one of the large middle 
West department stores, where a year ago in 
order to move merchandise it was necessary to 


mark it up to a high price, the cheaper goods . 


lying stagnant. In the last fortnight two sales 
of men’s hosiery have taken place at small 
sacrifice prices at a basement counter. Extra 
help and the police were necessarv to handle 


the crowd, clamoring for hosiery at 50 cents 
a pair or a little better. The same store a few 
days later put on sale a genuine imported Eng- 
lish and Seotch woolen hosiery, which even in 
ordinary times would command prices from 
$1 to $2 and more, and wholesale at better than 
the $1 bargain price that this sale offered. The 
department during the sale much resembled an 
ordinary business day so far as attendance was 
concerned. The bargain in the first sale in- 
volved prices 25 cents below the wholesale price, 
while that in the second sale represented a much 
larger saving to the prospective customer. No 
one recently had heard of 50 cent hosiery, hence 
the clamor. . 

The attitude of the buyer has completely 
changed in the last two months, in fact the 
market has changed from a buyers’ market to 
a sellers’ market. Since the armistice, and until 
recently, it required little salesmanship to obtain 
orders, as the buyer generally was chasing the 
salesman, instead of the salesman the buyer. A 
complete reversal has taken place, and the buyer 
is the one sought. 

A survey of the unemployment situation in the 
middle West indicates that while there has been 
a decided letdown in the number employed, the 
idleness does not compare with that in the East, 
particularly in those regions where the textile 
mills predominate. Building is at a stand- 
still all over the country, and garment making 
is very much in the dumps. In the middle West, 
however, there are several basic lines in which 
there is nothing to complain of as far as em- 
ployment and production are concerned. Either 
the retrenchment movement has not reached 
these industries or they had already partly re- 
adjusted themselves. Wages have not been re- 
duced materially, union schedules, of course, 
holding firm, and where cuts have been made in 
payrolls, this has been accomplished thru shorter 
schedules rather than thru laying off employees. 
For instance, some factories are working fewer 
days a week, but with a full force during those 
days. Advices from various industrial centers 
indicate that men are now more plentiful than 
jobs, and there is a feeling that employment 
will continue to slacken during the next sixty 
and possibly ninety days. However, there is 


also a feeling that the unemployment this winter 
will not be greater «han during the winter of 
1914. It is said that the stock yards, where 
some 55,000 or 60,000 are employed, are using 
about a normal working force, and the same is 
true in South Chicago and Gary, where as many 
men are employed. At the steel mills, however, 
the labor scarcity has vanished and men are at 
the gates every morning seeking employment. 
It is estimated that the proportion of men out of 
employment on account of temporary shutdowns 
is approximately 10 percent. In Chicago, which 
is a large garment making center, about 45,- 
000 workmen are affected. Some houses have 
their forces intact, but are operating only two 
of three days a week. In the building trades, 
of course, there is a very large number of men 
out of work. 

In merchandising lines liquidation is in prog- 
ress and both bankers and wholesalers are ad- 
vising clients to ‘‘take their losses now’’ and 
not hold on to goods on their shelves. In other 
words, their advice is to sell goods at a loss and 
move the stock on the theory that dead stock 
will make no money, and that a house proceed- 
ing thus will be in a position to restock at lower 
levels and profit by so doing, as the feeling is 
that the decline will be followed by a rebound 
in prices. Necessarily all this liquidation is 
tending to ease the credit situation, but loans 
continue to bulk large at the banks.. The de- 
termination of many producers to hold on to 
their products for higher prices is partly re- 
sponsible for this banking condition. 

The automobile industry is showing a sharp 
reaction and production is somewhere between 
25 and 50 percent below that of a few months 
ago. Shipments are low compared with the 
early part of the year and buyers are much 
scarcer. The expectation of lower prices is 
partly responsible for this. It is during the 
winter months that the cars are produced for 
next season’s distribution. Manufacturers are 
planning moderately so far as output is con- 
cerned and, unless the buyers find their means 
very much curtailed as a result of the readjust- 
ments, the automobile industry may experience 
a revival in demand that will quickly absorb the 
output and thus stabilize prices. 
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CONNECTIONS IN EXPORT BUSINESS 

Will you give me the address of some concern 
that has for sale large quantities of pulpwood for 
paper manufacturing? Pay will be against ship- 


ping documents thru New York. I want also the 
address of some concern that exports pitch pine 
rift, white oak, maple, red gum, mahogany, cot- 
tonwood, and others in the clear, FAS and No. 1 
common grades, 1” to 6” thick, in the standard 
lengths; also dimension stock from 2”x6” up; 
same conditions as above. This lumber is wanted 
for Switzerland. If you know an exporter who 
wants good service for a reasonable salary, I would 
like to be placed in communication with him.— 
Inquiry No. 53. 

[The above inquiry comes from Germany and 
explains pretty fully the kind of business in 
mind. The address of the inquirer, who for- 
merly lived in Wisconsin, will be furnished to 
persons who would like to discuss business direct 
with him. In closing his letter he offers this 
advice: ‘‘I wish to warn all who have a notion 
to come over to Germany as representatives or 
agents, not to do so, unless they are willing to 
pay sky-high prices for food and lodging. They 
are better off in the good old States.’ ’—Eprror. ] 


UNBRANDED SHINGLES SHIPPED 

What is the rule or custom in a case where a 
shipment of red cedar shingles is invoiced as “extra 
stars’’ and sent out without any brand on the 
bundles to indicate the manufacturer, or the grade 
of the shingles in the bundles? I have received 
such a shipment and have had complaint of the 
quality of the goods because of a lack of brand to 
indicate the grade—INQuiry No. 7. 

[If a buyer orders a certain grade of west- 
ern cedar shingles and they do not come up to 
the grade, his recourse would lie in asking for 
reinspection and in filing a claim with the ship- 
= of the shingles and with the Pacifie Coast 

hippers’ Association. 

In order to avoid occurrences of this kind a 
better plan would be to buy shingles from con- 
cerns which brand their product and with a 
guarantee back of the brand. Of course, it is 
understood that all members of the Rite Grade 
Shingle Association brand their product, and 
there are other manufacturers on the Pacific 
Coast who make high grade cedar shingles and 
brand their products.—EbITor. ] 


WHAT TREE WAS MEANT? 

In a cruiser’s report of timber in the southern 
Appalachians, I find a reference to “bodark or 
chittimwood.” I have never had any definite idea 
of chittimwood, but I have been under the impres- 
sion that bois d’arc is the same as what in the 
southern country is known as Osage orange or 
mock orange. However, I have never seen Osage 
orange of sufficient size to be called merchantable 
timber; and I am wondering how seriously I have 
been on the wrong subject and whether the cruiser 
was right in assuming that bodark and chittim- 
wood are the same thing. Can you set me straight 
on it?—Inquiry No. 33. 

[This is plainly a case of confusion of names. 
Bodark, bois d’are, Osage orange, or mock 
orange, as the tree is variously called, is not 
found in the southern Appalachians, unless 
where it has been planted. Its native range is 
in northern Texas and southern Oklahoma, but 
it has been planted for posts, hedges, and for 
ornament in nearly every State. It is a limby, 
very crooked tree. The largest trunks may be 
two feet in diameter, but not one in a thousand 
is half that much. It belongs to the mulberry 
family. 

Two trees, known as chittimwood, occur. natur- 
ally in the southern Appalachian region, but 
each has several other names. One belongs ‘to 
the sumac family and is variously known as 
smoke tree, yellow-wood and chittimwood. Bot- 
anists call it Cotinus cotinoides. It is not rated 
as of much importance, and, so far as statistics 
show, it is not listed in lumber output, even as a 
**minor’’ species. 

The other tree that may be the one meant 
in the cruiser’s list is commonly known as buck- 


at eT 
thorn bunielia, but in Florida some people galt 
it mock orange, where it may grow side by ‘side 
with planted bodark or the real mock orange 
trees—near Tallahassee, for instance. The 
tree belongs to the star-apple family. Botanists 
know it as Bumelia lycioides. It amounts to 
very little as a timber tree. There is still an- 
other tree, a cousin of this, that may be the 
one meant by the cruiser. In Texas it is known 
as ‘‘gum-elastic’’ or ‘‘ gum-stretchit,’’ because 
a resin exuding from the bark is employed by 
children as a substitute for chewing gum. In 
Florida they call it black haw. Few woods in 
America are more greedily attacked by boring 
insects, which probably eat the resin contained 
in the wood. A small log may be practically 
destroyed in two months in Texas,—EpITor. | 





DURABILITY OF SITKA SPRUCE 


The question has been put up to us as to the 
durability of Pacific Coast spruce for outside work, 
and we are writing to you to know if you have 
access to any information concerning it. We should 


very much appreciate information of this kind, 


as we are reluctant to accept this wood without 
positive knowledge that it can be depended upon 
for work of this kind.—Inquiry No. 5. 

[A lumber company in Ohio wants this in- 
formation. Pacifie Coast spruce, Sitka spruce, 
western spruce, and tideland spruce are differ- 
ent names for the same wood. During the war 
it was in great demand for airplanes, and is 
rated as an excellent wood for numerous pur- 
poses. 

It is moderately durable, when it has a fair 
chance, but has never been rated in the same 
class as cypress, redwood, and red cedar in that 
respect. Apparently, no detailed experiments 
and reports have been made or published con- 
cerning that matter; neither have complaints 
been made, so far as can be ascertain. Pretty 
good evidence that it is regarded as satisfactory 
for outside work is found in the use made of 
it in Illinois where the annual purchases have 
run as high as 4,000,000 feet of rough lumber. 
Among the articles manufactured from this 
spruce in Illinois are, playground apparatus, 
porch balusters, doors, blinds, sash, window 
and door frames, poultry brooders, cornice 
brackets, store and office fronts, decking and 
spars for boats, wagon beds, windmill slats, re- 
frigerators, and cold storage rooms. If it were 


‘a wood that decays quickly, it would not be 


employed in the capacities here listed. Doors 
of this wood have been shipped as far east as 
Maine where they come in direct competition 


with doors made of eastern spruce.—EDITOR. ]° 


STATISTICS OF CERTAIN HARDWOODS 

For statistical purposes we would like to have a 
record of the lumber output of oak, gum, birch and 
ash covering the last twenty years, showing the 
increase or decrease of each for the different years. 
—Inquiry No. 49. 

[Lumber statistics for 1899 were compiled 
by the bureau of the census, the next compila- 
tion was made in 1904, and the next in 1906; 
and since then the Forest Service has collected 
statistics of lumber production yearly, the lat- 
est publication of complete figures being for 
1918. The output of oak, gum, birch, and ash 
for the several years is given in the table which 





follows. The figures show M board feet: 

Yea Oak Gum Birch Ash 
eee 4,438,027 285,417 132,601 269,120 
¢ 2.902,855 523,996 224,909 169,178 
¢ ; 2,820,393 453,678 370,432 214.460 
ys Seer 3,718,760 689,347 387,614 252,040 
Se 2,771,511 589,347 386,367 225,367 
bt ea 4,414,457 706,945 453,370 269,020 
EOE 3,522,098 610,208 420.769 246,035 
pS 3,098,444 582,967 432,571 214,398 
1912. ...s..'. 3,318,952 94,26 888,272 234,548 
haart 3,211,718 772,514 378,739 207,816 
SR 3,278,908 675,380 430,667 189,499 
PE tks. wha 2,970,000 655,000 415,000 190,000 
| a 3,300,000 800,000 450,000 210,000 
BOR Ass oY 2,250,00 788,000 415,000 175,000 
oc) ERR OEr 2,025,000 765,000 370,000 170,000 

—EDITOR. ] 


QUESTION THE JUSTICE OF A CHARGE 


A few months ago I shipped a car of lumber 
from Indiana into Kentucky, and it was refused 
by my customer. A few days elapsed before I 
secured a place for this lumber and now the rail- 
road is asking me to pay regular demurrage, which 
I am willing to do; and $10 a day besides, which 
I think must be wrong. The agent quotes “J. E. 
Fairbanks tariff C. R. C. 1, I. Cc. C. 4, effective 
Dec. 1.” If I had shipped this there for recon- 
signment, I think he might be right; but as I 
shipped it to a customer and had no way of know- 
ing he would refuse it, it seems to me unfair to 
have to pay this charge. I will appreciate some 
information.—INquiry No. 50. 

[If any reader knows of anything similar to 
this, and can suggest a remedy, if an injustice 
has been done the shipper of this lumber, the 
information will be welcome. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission issues so many rulings 
that it is easily possible to construe and apply 
some of them in ways never intended by the com- 
mission.—EDITOor. ] 





GLUE SPREADER FOR PANELS 

We are in search of a manufacturer of a ma- 
chine for spreading glue in making panels, and we 
shall appreciate any assistance you may give us in 
locating makers of such machines.—INQUIRY 
No. 27. 

[This information is wanted in Indiana, and a 
few names of glue spreading machine manu- 
facturers have been furnished to the inquirer. 
The names of others who so request will be 
promptly forwarded.—EprrTor. ] 


MOISTURE IN AIR DRY LUMBER 

What percentage of moisture is contained in air 
dry lumber during various stages of drying? What 
percentage of moisture may different kinds of lum- 
ber contain and still be suitable for various pur- 
poses? If you do not have this information, can 
you refer us to some source where we can get it? 
—Inoquiry No. 6. 

[These questions are too general to admit 
of precise answers, but the inquirer has been 
referred to ‘‘The Kiln Drying of Lumber’’ by 
H. D. Tiemann, which book discusses these mat- 
ters and gives much practical information on 
the subject. 

It may be stated generally that air dry lum- 
ber contains from 8 to 18 percent moisture, 
based on absolutely dry wood. The kind of 
wood and the climate have much to do with de- 
termining the percentage. In the climate of 
New York, an average of 14 percent of mois- 
ture may be expected. Air drying never takes 
all the moisture out of wood. Neither does 
kiln drying; and if wood is made dryer than 
seasoning in air can make it, and then is ex- 
posed to air, it will absorb moisture, unless 
made proof against it by paint, or some other 
covering. 

Many users of wood require that it be more 
than air-dry, and to attain that end, they give 
it time in a kiln. That is known as ‘‘condi- 
tioning,’’ and one of the objects is to make | 
sure that the stock’s dryness is uniform. 
Among articles which should be made of care- 
fully conditioned wood are fine furniture, mu- 
sical instruments, shoe lasts, shuttles, gun 
stocks, and patterns. There are of course many 
more.—EDIToR. ] 


TIMBER INSPECTOR MANUAL WANTED 

One of our foreign correspondents has requested 
us to supply a publication, the title of which is: 
“Timber and Logger Inspector Manual.” If you 
have knowledge of this publication, or one similar 
to it, and can send a copy, please do so, or tell us 
where it can be obtained.—Inquiry No. 52. 

[An exporting company at a southern port 
has sent this request. Evidently, inspection rules 
for logs are wanted, and if any reader of this 
paper knows of such in this country, and will 
inform us, the information will be promptly 
forwarded to the inquirer. It is inferred that 


the logs to be inspected figure in international 
trade.—Epitor.] 
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The General Business Situation 


The general business situation continues to 
be featured by hesitation and waiting, and in 
many directions the restraint on operations is 
even more apparent than formerly. There is 
distinct evidence of a general movement to- 
ward new business conditions, and the differ- 
ent statistical barometers unanimously reflect 
the transition with increasing clearness. Pro- 
duction in almost all lines is undergoing prog- 
ressive curtailment as old orders are filled and 
are not replaced by new ones of anywhere 
near normal magnitude; and cancelations con- 
tinue to be a very large factor in lowering 
production. With this repression in manu- 
facturing activities, unemployment is rapidly 
increasing, which means that there is a steady 
decline of the public purchasing power, and 
disinelination or inability among consumers 
to absorb goods beyond actual necessities. The 
price recessions which have been a feature of 
the last several weeks, and which in some 
cases have been exceedingly sharp, indicate 
a growing disposition on the part of retailers 
to reduce their merchandise stocks. But, as 
has been prominently shown in the lumber 
trade, these efforts to stimulate demand have 
not had the expected results, chiefly because, 
even if there exist actual needs for the various 
lines offered, buyers believe that further re- 
ductions will be forthcoming later on and that 
they will save money by delaying as long as 
possible. 


Sidelights on Cypress 

The cypress situation remains much as it 
was. There has been some expansion in the 
volume of inquiries from country yards, altho 
these show no disposition to buy on any large 
scale until after the inventories. Industrial 
business is slow and it is not expected that 
it will open up before the new year. Some of 
the consuming plants which ordinarily are 
large buyers of cypress are said to have stocks 
ahead for four or five months, figured on the 
basis of present consumption, which is very 
slow on account of the generally curtailed in- 
dustrial production; but should an increase in 
their business develop soon it will be impera- 
tive for them to buy correspondingly. Stocks 
at the cypress mills are still below normal and 
broken in assortment, but the mills are oper- 
ating to the fullest possible capacity in an 
effort to rebuild their stocks in expectation 
of an active selling season next spring. In 
the meanwhile they are making no efforts to 
ereate business by cutting prices, but these 
remain very firm according to the levels re- 
cently established. 


With the Southern Pine Trade 


There has been some improvement in the 
southern pine market during the last week or 
ten days, even tho it has been only slight. 
Inquiries have been rather numerous for some 
weeks, but it is only now that any noteworthy 
proportion of these inquiries materialize into 
orders. These orders, however, are usually for 
very small lots, calling for only a car or two. 
The retailer apparently is not yet ready to buy 
his spring requirements, but is merely filling 
in the holes that the late fall trade made in 
his stock. The retailer wants to go thru the 
inventories with as light a stock as possible, 
and manufacturers do not look for any heavy 
volume of buying before these have been com- 
pleted. On the whole, therefore, the market 
ean not be called brisk or fully satisfactory to 
sellers, and on this account mills continue to 
curtail their output heavily. It is noteworthy, 
however, that for the week ended Nov. 12 
orders were in excess of production and of ship- 
ments, the first time this has happened for 
many weeks. Stocks at most of the mills are 
ample to satisfy any demands that might be 
made on them during this period of low pro- 


duction. There has been no reportable change 
in the price situation during the last two 
weeks. For the week ended Nov. 12 a group 
of 142 mills reported: 

Shipments Production 
55,301,412’ 54,351,962’ 


Orders 
56,000,324’ 


Features of the Redwood Trade 


The redwood market remains very steady, 
altho demand for this wood, as for most of 
the others, is dull, but still sufficient to prevent 
any accumulation of stocks at the mills. Dry 
clear continues to be a very scarce item. The 
foreign and eastern trades have taken up a 
good deal of dry clear of late, leaving stocks 
very small and prices consequently very firm. 
Common is in larger supply, but even in this 
there is no accumulation, and the mills believe 
that the available supplies will be’ readily 
covered by orders when the buying movement 
begins. Eleven California redwood mills reported 
for the week ended Nov. 6 as follows: 
Shipments Production 
4,247,000’ 6,791,000’ 


Orders 
2,511,000’ 


The Hardwood Situation 

Reports from most of the hardwood produc- 
ing centers indicate a rather remarkable 
strengthening of the market during the last 
two weeks, brought about perhaps chiefly by 
developments in the export field, which are 
most encouraging. Several handsome orders 
for hardwoods from foreign sources have been 
booked by different concerns during the last 
few days, and judging from the nature of 
these orders manufacturers are led to believe 
that a serious beginning of the long expected 
foreign buying is at last being made. It is 
also reported that certain large domestic in- 
terests are now entering the market for con- 
siderable quantities of hardwood lumber, al- 
tho they are scattering their orders as much 
as possible, buying a few cars here and a few 
ears there. Generally, however, the domestic 
market remains quiet. There are more in- 
quiries in circulation than was the case a 
few weeks ago, but it is not expected that 
there will be any decided revival in industrial 
buying at least until after the new year. The 
production of hardwoods in the meanwhile is 
progressively being curtailed, and this tend- 
ency will continue until manufacturers see a 
very definite improvement in market condi- 
tions. 


Western Pine Market Conditions 


The Inland Empire production of western 
pines has been considerably curtailed on ac- 
count of the difficult market conditions, and it 
does not appear probable that there will be 
any increase in activity, this winter. On the 
other hand, unless there is an early upturn to 
the market, additional mills may shut down, 
which would result in an extremely limited 
production of western pines during the next 
four months. During the week ended Nov. 6, 
thirty-four Inland Empire mills reported as 
follows: 

Shipments Production Orders 
8,955,000’ 19,151,000’ 6,625,000’ 

The market for white and sugar pine from 
California and southern Oregon remains un- 
changed in its main details. There are nu- 
merous inquiries for shop and better, but little 
new business is being placed. Stocks of clears 
are very low, and as this is a popular item 
with the trade, prices have an advancing ten- 
dency. Lower grades are in larger supply, but 
meet with very little demand. Seven white 
and sugar pine mills reported as follows for 
the week ended Nov. 6: 
Shipments Production 
3,712,000’ 11,111,000’ 


Orders 
1,900,000’ 


The North Carolina Pine Market 
Reports from the North Carolina pine terri- 
tory say that there has been a slight increase 
in the amount of orders booked by the mills 
during the last week or ten days, but that 
they have not been of a general nature, but 
have been confined largely to special items 
which the mills in some cases have been re- 
luctant to accept. Generally speaking, there- 
fore, the market remains very dull, with com- 
petition from southwestern mills still very keen 
and having a very adverse influence on prices. 
During the week ended Nov. 6, forty North 
Carolina mills reported as follows: 

Shipments Production 

3,278,269" 5,524,418’ 


Orders 
1,821,100" ~ 


Trade in Northern Pine 

The northern pine manufacturers report a 
recent noticeable increase in the number of 
inquiries received and that a good many of 
the retailers in their territory are now making 
out lists which they expect to purchase imme- 
diately after the inventories are completed. 
The current market, however, remains prac- 
tically unchanged and prices are firm at pre- 
vious levels. The mills say that an early re- 
duction in northern pine prices can not be ex- 
pected as such a reduction could not be jus- 
tified by the visible supply of lumber. The 
amount of northern pine in pile today is ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 feet less than a year 
ago; the amount that will be produced this 
winter will be only about two-thirds of last 
winter’s output, it is stated, because of the 
fact that one-fourth of the mills that started 
sawing last spring have exhausted their sup- 
ply of timber and therefore are permanently 
out of commission. 

The Douglas Fir Situation 

The Douglas fir market has assumed a little 
more briskness during the last week or ten 
days, but withal remains dull. There has been 
a large increase in the number of inquiries 
lately and a larger percentage of these in- 
quiries have materialized into orders than was 
true some weeks ago; however, these orders 
as a general rule are not very large but usually 
call for a car or two. This is taken to indicate 
that the average retailer is not yet ready to 
buy for his spring requirements, but is pur- 
chasing only such small quantities as he needs 
to keep his stock well assorted. The retailers 
say that they intend to go thru the inventories 
with as little stock as possible, and the manu- 
facturers, therefore, do not expect any great 
deal of business to develop before inventories 
are over and done with, but do look for quite 
@ spurt in business soon after. Undoubtedly 
there are a great many retailers who recognize 
the present market as being a very favorable 
one on which to buy who would like to buy 
if they had the money; but they find it very 
difficult at this time to secure banking ac- 
commodation, and this, probably more than 
anything else, is responsible for the present 
low state of the yard trade. It is rumored 
that various big buyers, such as line yards 
ete., are now busy laying in stocks against 
their spring requirements, altho they are doing 
so ‘funder cover.’’ Railroad purchasing con- 
tinues to be quite active, 25 percent of the 
business booked by west Coast mills during 
the week ended Nov. 6 coming from that 
source. With the output of lumber exceeding 
both sales and shipments, mill stocks are re- 
ported to be accumulating, notwithstandi 
the efforts of the mills to liquidate them—this 
accumulation being largely increased by side 
cut developed in filling railroad specifications. 
During the week ended Nov. 6, member mills 
reported to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation as follows: 
Shipments Production 
50,386,719’ 66,929,693’ 


Orders 
54,019,309” 
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Opposes Higher Rate to Virginia Cities 
(Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 17.—A brief filed 

with the Interstate Commerce Commission today 

on behalf of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion and others in investigation and suspension 
docket No. 1202—forest products from points 
in North Carolina and Virginia to Norfolk and 
other Virginia cities—vigorously attacks the 
proposal of the carriers to increase rates on 
forest products 1 cent a 100 pounds while not 
increasing rates on other commodities. The 
commission is advised that the Southern Rail- 
way Co. has withdrawn from the proposed in- 
crease and that the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way and Virginia Railway have refused to join 
in the proceeding, acknowledging the duty of 
making belt line absorption at Norfolk and 

Portsmouth as for a service over their own in- 

dividual terminals. The proposal of the car- 

riers that seek the increase is characterized as 

‘gross and unjustifiable discrimination.’’ 





Commission Sets Date for Hearings 

{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 17.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has further suspended 
from Nov. 17 until Dec. 17 the operation of rule 
No. 23 of F. W. Gomp, agent, supplement 9 to 
I. C. C. No. 378, which rule provides that rates 
published in the tariff on shipments to Canadian 
points are payable in United States currency or 
its equivalent. The case is docketed as investi- 
gation and suspension No. 1191. 

The commission has assigned for hearing Dec. 
18 at the St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, be- 
fere Examiner Gerry, docket No. 11881—Krauss 
Bres. Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, Alabama & Mississippi Railroad Co. et al. 


Amends Coal Car Priority Order 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D..C., Nov. 18.—The order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission dated 
Nov. 15 amending service order No. 20 govern- 
ing priority on coal in open top cars, elimi- 
nates the territory west of the Mississippi River. 
The fact that the amended order also eliminates 
the proviso exempting flat top gondola cars with 
fixed sides 42 inches in height or less caused 
some confusion. The amendment was designed 
ito free for other commodities all flat bottom 
open top cars and cars equipped with. racks. 


Join American Wholesalers 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
JACKSONVILLE, FxLA., Nov. 16.—J. H. Burton, 

of New York, and L. R. Putman, of Chicago, 
president and directing manager respectively of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
were guests at luncheon today of the Jackson- 
ville Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association. 
Thirty-two Jacksonville wholesale companies 
were represented with a total attendance of 
nearly fifty. Talks on the purpose of the new 
association were made by both Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Putman. The response of the local club 
members was very satisfying to the visitors and 
it is expected that the enrolment of Jacksonville 
wholesalers in the National association will con- 
stitute a large percentage of the membership. 

Griffin, club president, presided and 
introduced Mr. Burton as the first speaker, Mr. 
Burton gave an interesting talk about present 
conditions, especially as to Europe as he found 
them from his personal observations, after which 
he confined himself to explaining the objects of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association. 
He then introduced Mr. Putman, who went into 
details of the organization work. 

Mr. Burton and Mr. Putman remained in 
Jacksonville over Wednesday, calling on the 
‘wholesalers, and carried away a bunch of signed 
membership applications, with assurance of 








practically a 100 percent membership in Jack- 
sonville. From here they go to Thomasville, 
Ga., and to Tuscaloosa and Montgomery, Ala., 
to spread the association gospel and enroll new 


members. 





Indications of Improved Demand 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 17.—A majority of 

the small mills and many of the large ones in 
this territory have shut down and most of those 
running are operating on short time. There has 
been a rather general wage reduction of 20 to 
25 percent and production costs also are being 
lowered by cutting down forces and doing the 
work with a smaller number of men. Some of 
the big mills when reducing wages also made 
at the commissaries corresponding reductions in 
prices of necessities, many of which are being 
sold at cost or below. There is a general slow- 
ing down of production and a sustained buying 
movement for even a short time would prac- 
tically clean up assortments in shipping condi- 
tion. Inquiries are growing more numerous and 
there are indications of an early improvement 
in demand. 


Market Compels Mill to Close 


CARGILE, ARK., Nov. 15.—The Loutre Lum- 
ber Co., of this place, has discontinued sawing 
lumber in order that some repairing may be 
done. Many mills are finding it expedient to 
close down their operations on account of the 
market condition and the mills in this terri- 
tory are no exception. 8S. A. Holt, of the 
Loutre Lumber Co., says that the resumption 
of his company’s operations will be governed 
largely by market conditions. 


‘ New Mill to Start Operation 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Nov. 15.—The R. L. Mar- 
tin Hardwood & Cypress Manufacturing Co., of 
this city, which has erected a plant on the site 
of the old Stout mill on the Caleasieu River, will 
soon begin operations. The company will prob- 
ably employ about 100 persons and will manu- 
facture hardwood lumber, pickets, boxing etc., 
getting its supply of timber from hardwood 
stumpage it has purchased on the Calcasieu 
River and which will be logged to its plant here. 
The capacity of the mill will be from 45,000 to 
50,000 feet a day. 


Will Build Fifty Houses at Once 


Kansas, City, Mo., Nov. 16.—The North 
Kansas City Development Co. has vontracted 
with a local builder for immediate erection of 
fifty bungalows to be sold on easy terms at 
$3,250 to $5,250. Local building and loan asso- 
ciations are carrying on an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign, designed to attract investors so 
as to provide by spring a very large fund to 
assist in building homes, 


REPORT RISING TIDE OF RETAIL DEMAND 
(Continued From Front Page) 


It will be observed that the expressions 
quoted are not confined to a single section of 
the country but reflect conditions in the South, 
Southeast, and on the Pacific coast. In con- 
nection therewith may be cited the important 
fact that the Southern Pine Association’s 
barometer for the week ending Nov. 12 showed 
for the first time in many weeks, an excess 
of orders over production. The statements 
printed would seem to indicate quite clearly 
a rising tide in the demand for lumber. This 
should be a source of encouragment to manu- 
facturers, and at the same time a signal to 
retailers not to defer too long the supplying 
of their requirements for the spring trade. It 
is apparent that if demand continues to in- 
crease mill prices will not long remain at pres- 
ent levels. There is such a thing as over stay- 
ing the market. 











Economic Adviser to Senate Committee 

Mr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
has been appointed economic adviser to the 
Calder committee on reconstruction and pro- 
duction and will be with the committee at its 
hearings in New Orleans and Birmingham. Dr. 
Compton says that probably the most complete 
record of the economics of the lumber industry 
ever prepared was entered at the Kansas City 
hearing by direct testimony and by crossexam- 
ination by Charles S. Keith. Dr. Compton will 
return to Chicago Nov. 24. 





ST 


A Potential 50,000,000-foot Order 


MemPHIS, TENN., Nov 16.—There is consid- 
erable skepticism about the order for 50,000,000 
feet reported some days ago as booked by a 
Memphis firm. Lumber interests, generally, do 
not credit the actual booking of this order, 
altho it is generally admitted that an order for 
the first 100 cars has been closed and that these 
will go forward in a short time to Germany. 
The firm negotiating with the syndicate is still 
unwilling that its name be mentioned but nego- 
tiations are being conducted with a syndicate 
representing German interests and the German 
bankers in New York, who are financing the pur- 
chase, propose to use the proceeds of German 
securities still available for use in the United 
States. 

A gentleman who has been indirectly con- 
nected with the lumber industry for some time 
came back from New York recently and spread 
the report of the sale of 50,000,000 feet. It 
transpires, however, that the sale of 100 cars 
may lead to additional sales, which may total 
50,000,000 feet, if everything connected with 
the first 100 cars goes thru all right. The order, 
so far as it is an ‘‘order,’’ may therefore be 
described as ‘‘conditional’’ and this very fact, 
together with the knowledge that the shipment 
is destined to Germany, which is supposed to be 
in need of other raw materials far more than 
hardwood lumber, is responsible for much of the 
skepticism now in evidence among exporters and 
others identified with the hardwood lumber 
trade. 

Export business here in hardwood lumber is 
looking up somewhat. In addition to the re- 
ported booking of 50,000,000 feet of lumber to 
be shipped largely to furniture manufacturers 
in Europe, the Panola Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., which some time ago purchased the band 
mill of R. J. Darnell (Inc.) at Batesville, Miss., 
has sold 400,000 feet of plain oak to be shipped 
to the United Kingdom. W. H. Dick, vice pres- 
ident of the Tallahatchie Lumber Co., says his 
firm has booked an order for 265,000 feet of 
tupelo gum and cypress and that part of the 
stock is now ‘‘rolling.’’ He declines to say 
to what European port the lumber is destined. 
Another Memphis firm reports the sale of 100,- 
000 feet of ash for immediate shipment. The 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., of Memphis, which is 
operating both of its band mills at capacity, 
booked eighty-five cars of lumber during the 
last week and a considerable percentage of this, 
it is stated, is for shipment to European buyers. 

In addition to the foregoing the American 
Overseas Forwarding Co. reports that it is 
now booking more hardwood lumber and forest 
products for export than at any other time in the 
history of this organization. Several prominent 
lumbermen from Memphis, including John W. 
McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber OCo., R. L. 
Jurden and John Penrod, of the Penrod-Jurden 
Co., and William Pritchard, of the Pritchard & 
Wheeler Lumber Co., are now in the East, and 
J. H. Townshend, president of the forwarding 
company already mentioned, was summoned to 
New York several days ago. It is understood 
that he was asked to come there in connection 
with export business now in negotiation, with a 
view to handling the booking and forwarding 
end of the business as well as to shed light on 
ocean freight rates. 
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LUMBERMEN DECLARE FOR OPEN SHOP 


PirrspurGH, Pa., Nov. 15.—An unequivocal 
declaration in favor of the open shop policy was 
made by the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania at a meeting held at the 
Chamber of Commerce in this city on Nov. 6. 
The vote on the resolution declaring for the open 
shop was unanimous. At the close of the meet- 
ing Secretary W. B. Stayer said that the asso- 
ciation was absolutely committed to the open 
shop principle. 

This action takes on added importance from 
the fact that many of the members of the asso- 
ciation besides being lumber retailers are inter- 
ested in contracting and building. It is esti- 
mated that the members of the association, who 
number 219, scattered over thirty-three counties 
of western Pennsylvania, employ around 20,000 
carpenters and other workers in the building 
trades. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 15.—Intimating that 
recommendations favoring a declaration of war 
against the ‘‘closed shop’’ would be presented 
at the convention to be held here the week of 
Feb. 14, Charles M. Bernhardt, of Atlanta, 
president of the National Association of Build- 
ers’ Exchanges, in an address to the Savannah 
exchange at a dinner here last Sunday night, 
said that readjustment to relieve the housing 
crisis, and vocational and industrial training 
as the solution to the impending alarming 
shortage of skilled mechanics, would be other 
important questions considered. 

‘¢Employers have been a contributing factor 
in the present labor situation,’’ asserted Mr. 
Bernhardt, ‘‘ because they have been sleeping on 
their rights. I do not take the stand that we 


Its strength and its hope for success in combating 
any organized effort. to reéstablish a longer work 
day lie in the power it can create thru combining 
the forces of interested employers and employees. 

As owners and managers, we believe in the 8- 
hour day and in the plan of industrial representa- 
tion as expressed in the constitution of the Loyal 
Legion. We stand ready at all times to do every- 
thing in our power to keep the 8-hour day in the 
Northwest lumber industry, and we call on all 
those interested in the welfare of themselves and 
the industry to enroll their efforts with ours in the 
Loyal Legion. 


REFORESTATION FOR PAPER MAKING 


New Ortrans, La., Nov. 15.—The pioneer 
in a plan for reforestation for paper making 
is the Great Southern Lumber Co., one of the 
largest lumbering concerns of the South. This 
company now is to expend $8,000,000 in the 
erection of new paper making units, quintupling 
the present plant. Each of these four addi- 
tional units will have a daily capacity of 125 
tons. One is to manufacture high grade book 
paper and two are to make a heavy kraft paper 
for wrapping and for use in carton manvufac- 
ture. The product of the remaining unit re- 
mains to be determined. Unfortunately, it can 
not be newsprint, for southern pine is not 
fitted for producing that commodity. 

The surveys which have been made indicate 
that the Great Southern Lumber Co. has suffi- 
cient raw material to last the projected fac- 
tories for twenty-five years. 

This project is noteworthy in two other re- 
spects. In the first place, the company pro- 
poses to act in the closest codperation with the 
State authorities, especially those charged with 
conservation. Its publicity department, under 
the direction of John Gihon, will be almost 
wholly devoted to the policy of reforestation. 





for the markets is averaging below the cost of 
production. He says: 


We are in receipt of your letter of Oct. 29, and 
the prices which you name that prevailed between 
Jan. 1, 1917, and Jan. 1, 1920, seem more like a 
fairy tale than facts. However, in making an in- 
vestigation thru our records for the year of 1917 
we find that in January otir cost was $13.01 a 
thousand; in February, $12.89; in March, 12.21; 
in April, $14.27; in May, $13.71; in June, $16.51; 
in July, $16.73. Today we are paying for farmer’s 
logs as high as $12.50 a thousand for clear and $8 
a thousand for common piled on our right of way 
eight to sixteen miles from the mill. 

At the time about which you write particularly 
we had on our payrolls an average of 225 men 
each day we ran the mill, cut during the year 14,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, and were paying common 
labor $1.10 to $1.50 a day. Now it takes 275 men 
to run our mill and we cut 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
feet of lumber a year, and we p common labor 
$2.50 to $3.50 a day, so you will see from these 
figures that the present day prices are very much 
out of line and below cost of production. 

My mill is shut down on account of the fact 
that we are unable to manufacture lumber cheap 
enough to sell it on the present prices. And, if 
I mistake not, this is the first complete shutdown 
that has been made on account of “conditions” in 
thirty-two years’ experience as a sawmill operator 
in this district. 


HOW TRUCKS AID IN SERVICE 


The Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, 
believes in service, not only to its customers ‘in 
Chicago but to those situated in all parts of the 
country. The company prides itself upon its 
ability to surmount seemingly unsurmountable 
difficulties, of which the following is a typical 
example: 

A company in Grand Rapids, Mich., required 
for delivery within forty-eight hours a 14x14—60 
timber. Delivery could not possibly have been 
made by railroad, so the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co. rigged up one of its big trucks, loaded the 

timber aboard and _ within 

















Edward Hines Lumber Co. delivered this timber eighteen hours after the order was received 


have the right to tell employees that they may 
or may not belong to this or that organization. 
They have just as much right to organize as we 
and there is no doubt that organized labor has 
done a lot of good. But there is no room for 
class distinctions in this country, whether fos- 
tered by millionaires or by paupers. When 
one class of meehanics say they will not work 
on a job unless the men working alongside of 
them belong to a certain organization they are 
exceeding their rights. Of course, they have the 
right to quit work if they want to, but they 
have no right to prevent any man from earning 
a living.’’ 


LOYAL LEGION STANDS FOR 8-HOUR DAY 


SEATTLE, WASsH., Nov. 13.—From the head- 
quarters of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lum- 
berman has come a clear cut statement respect- 
ing the attitude of that organization toward the 
8-hour day. The statement says in part: 


The Loyal Legion sets its face against any in- 
crease in hours. It made possible the 8-hour day 
and has fought to maintain it. It has been strong 
enough, among both employers and employees, to 
make good. But with an organized attack on the 
8-hour day (if any is planned), it will behoove 
every man in the industry to get behind the Legion 
and boost. 

Operator members of the io Legion are going 
to oppose the 10-hour day. ose who want the 
10-hour day (if any there be) will have to with- 
draw from the Le The 10-hour talk comes 





gion. 
from outside the Legion. If. there is to be a fight 
for the 8-hour day, it is certain that the organiza- 
tion with the best hope of success is the Legion. 


This endeavor to codperate with all land own- 
ers of the region, especially farmers—a linking 
of lumbering and agriculture—is the second 
notable feature. Even on its own lands the 
company does not propose to devote to reforesta- 
tion lands more suitable for farming. Off its 
domain, it hopes to encourage the planting in 
loblolly pine of all lands not suitable for tillage. 
With an assured market for the product, farm- 
ers can obtain a return of about $10 at the end 
of fourteen years for every $3 of expenditure 
now. Furthermore, those farmers making con- 
tracts for the provision of pulp-wood are as- 
sured by the department of conservation an as- 
sessment value of not to exceed $5 an acre for 
lands devoted to this purpose. In this connec- 
tion, it will be recalled that plans have already 
been made for the establishment of a federal 
forest experiment station at Urania. 


PRICES DO NOT EVEN MEET COSTS 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Nov. 15.—Samuel H. Taft, 
wholesale lumber dealer of this city, late in 
October wrote to a manufacturer in Alabama 
in regard to prevailing prices compared with 
those of three years ago. He just has received 
a reply, from which he presents the following 
extracts, withholding the name of the writer 
for business reasons. The reply points out the 
difference between production costs then and 
now, the difference in the efficiency of labor 
and the increased expense of it, as arguments 
supporting a claim that lumber as now priced 





eighteen hours after the order 
was received the timber was on 
the ground ready for use at its 
destination in Grand Rapids. 
The accompanying illustration 
shows the truck, timber and the 
manner in which it was loaded 
for the remarkably quick de- 
livery. 

Another instance of the serv- 
ice given by the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., which is also typ- 
ical, is worth giving. The com- 
pany received a hurry up call 
for a quantity of timbers to be 
utilized in the repair of a roof 
that had been damaged by fire 





| and which had to be repaired 


within forty-eight hours. Again 
the railroad service was not 
adequate so the company loaded 
up one of its big motor trucks with the necessary 
timbers. The truck left the Chicago yards at 4 
o’elock one morning and reached its destination 
—Kokomo, Ind.—the following afternoon. 
Within forty-eight hours after the order was 
Teceived the roof was up and enclosed, 

Many buyers because of conditions have not 
stocked up heavily and consequently have ur- 
gent requirements, which the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. is splendidly equipped to take care 
of, as the foregoing two examples go to show. 
The above mentioned cases, while striking are 
not unusual and are simply typical of the serv- 
ice being continually performed by the com- 
pany. 


“* NEW STATE FORESTRY BOARD 


New Or.EANS, La., Nov. 15.—Gov. Parker 
announced last Thursday the appointment of the 
new State forestry board created by the legis- 
lature at its 1920 session. His appointees are: 
Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania, La.; 8. T. 
Woodring, of Lake Charles; W. H. Sullivan, of 
Bogalusa, and Prof. J. G. Lee, of the chair of 
forestry, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. Under the law, Conservation Commis- 
sioner M. L. Alexander is ex-officio a member 
and chairman of the board. The statute pro- 
vides that this board, which is to act in an ad- 
visory capacity, shall contain two timber own- 
ers and one farm land owner interested in re- 
forestation. All three of the lumbermen named 
by Gov. Parker are qualified under both heads. 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article V—The Saw Logs of That Region 








**Despise not the day of small 
things.’’ 

That proverb is particularly 
applicable if New England saw 
logs are candidates for considera- 
tion; not that all of them are 
small, or that diminutive size is 
their chief characteristic; but the 
average size of the majority is not 
large, and many are so small that 
the ordinary definition must be 
modified in order to class them as 
saw logs at all. Yet, tho average 
logs are not large individually, 
their numbers are great and their 
importance is commensurate with 
their numbers. 

Persons whose experience in 
handling logs has familiarized 
them with peaveys, canthooks, 
skids, levers, grabhooks, bull- 
wheels, and steam niggers, would 
watch with keen interest two log 
haulers stationing themselves, one 
at each end of a loaded sled or 
truck, and lifting the logs one by 
one by hand and throwing them 
off, as two farmers might handle a 
sledload of fence rails. That is 
a familiar sight at many a New 
England log dump. It is not, 
however, the general custom, for 
the logs constituting many a load 
arriving at the mills are too heavy 
to handle in that way. The heavy 
logs are rolled or handled in differ- 
ent ways, as in other regions, and 
the light logs only are pitched off 
by hand. 

In some regions they count 40 
logs to 1,000 feet. Such are not 
large or very heavy, when of 
green pine, as most of them are. 
The weight of logs of that aver- 
age size falls below 300 pounds 
each, the smaller not much more 
than 150 pounds; and two strong 
men can lift and toss such logs 
quite easily. When 40 logs are 
required for 1,000 feet of lumber, 
the average is 25 feet of boards 
per log. Some logs make less than 
that. 

The Smallest Sizes 

During the course of this inves- 
tigation, the small sizes of a pile 
of ‘‘logs’’ in a New Hampshire 
manufacturing plant attracted at- 
tention. The word ‘‘logs’’ is here 














Photo by courtesy Massachusetts Conservation Commission 
Average Logs from Second Growth Pine About 45 Years Old 

















Hemlock Logs in Maine Suitable for Box Lumber 


enclosed between quotation marks, 
because it would otherwise be 
misleading; for, the sticks so 
classed would more properly be 
called ‘‘stovewood,’’ they were so 
small. They were not three feet 
long, and some were hardly three 
inches in diameter. The manager 
of the plant, observing that the 
‘*logs’’? were being observed, ex- 
plained about as follows: : 

‘¢We use some pretty small stuff 
here. If we can get one plank an 
inch and a half wide from a log, 
we saw it. The plank thus secured 
is good for a box cleat or two, and 
comes in handy.’’ 

Tho the ‘‘log’’ was small and 
the ‘‘plank’’ was diminutive, 
there is nothing small back of the 
idea of close utilization. Such 
sticks are ripped on a special ma- 
chine, and one after another 
passes thru very rapidly, and a 
pile of useful and valuable box 
cleats is secured. The sticks in 
the round might have been fed to 
the furnace to make steam, and 
would thus have been put to use; 
but the manufacturer had figured 
out a better use for the material, 
and he sawed out such cleats as 
he could and used the slabs, trim- 
mings, bark, and sawdust for fuei. 
It was complete and perfect util- 
ization. There was no waste. It 
paid; and that is the answer to 
those who may be disposed to 
‘“‘despise the day of small 
things.’’ 

The same manufacturer who 
was working up the 3-inch sticks 
and making a profit from the 
single ‘‘plank’’ that each yielded, 
was at that time engaged in fish- 
ing old saw logs from the bottom 
of his millpond where they had 
lain for seventy or eighty years. 
They were sound as a dollar and 
good for high grade lumber; but 
the most noticeable contrast was 
between their size and the sizes 
of some of the logs now coming to 
the factory. The old logs were 
large, shapely, and all knots nicely 
trimmed level. The incident sup- 
plied a serap of logging history, 
dating from the time when many 
large pines were obtainable, and 











Portable Mill About to Move Spends Last Hour Making Lumber of Skids, 


Posts, and Handspikes 





Short-Log Mill, Plymouth County, Massachusetts. For Fifty-five Consecu- 


tive Years a Sawmill Has Been Busy Here 
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Where Primeval Forests and the Sky Meet in Maine 


also showed that hemlock was being cut for 
lumber that long ago; for some of this water- 
logged timber was hemlock. It doubtless 
would have been a revelation and a surprise 
if the operator who delivered the large logs 
in that pond three-quarters of a century ago 
could have foreseen the day when his logs 
would have lain side by side in the factory 
with ‘‘sawlogs’’ three inches in diameter 
and less than three feet long. 


Utilization as a Fine Art 


The average New England lumberman has 
made a fine art of wood utilization, and he 
begins the process when he cuts the trees in 
the woods. With him a high stump is an 
abomination; and he prefers sawdust to chips 
as left-overs in the woods. Therefore he fells 
trees by sawing instead of by chopping. He 
cuts them so close to the ground that wagons 
ean be driven over the stumps without a great 
deal of bumping, and sleds can follow, but the 
cleared and graded road is preferred by team- 
sters. A stump a foot high is very unusual, 
and tree fallers who leave such stumps are 
promptly called down by the boss who knows 
in what part of a tree trunk the best wood is 
found. 

A lumberman from the South or West who 
is disposed to find fault or be critical, might 
take exception to the way the New Englander 
trims the limbs from tree trunks as a prelim- 
inary to cross-cutting them into logs. Pretty 
long snags are often left on the trunks, giv- 
ing them a rough and uncouth appearance, 
unlike the smoother appearance of logs cut 
in some other regions. In New England the 
logs are not often dragged or ‘‘snaked’’ alon 
the ground or on skidways, and the stubs o 
limbs do not matter so much as in the case 
of logs to be moved by dragging. When the 
log is slabbed at the mill, some of the stubs 
remain on the slabs, and such parts as are not 
good for anything better than fuel, finally find 
their way to the furnace room. It thus turns 
out that there is some — even in leaving 
the stub when trimming trunks, for what thus 
remains becomes fuel finally, but if it had 
been left in the woods with the limb of which 
it was once a part, it would have been lost. 
Two cuts illustrating this article show poorly 
trimmed logs—one lot of pine in Massachu- 
setts is on the truck, the other, on an incline 
with a large chain lying in front, is in Maine, 
near Hollis Center, the logs being hemlock in- 
tended for box lumber. ‘The hemlock logs are 
by no means a fair sample of saw logs in that 
region. They are below the average in gen- 
eral appearance. 

In most parts of that region axes are used 
for clearing away brush and for trimming the 
limbs from logs, and for not much else. Trees 
are cut down and cross-cut into logs with saws. 
Some of the chopping, but not all, is done 
with very small axes. These are preferred by 
some of the foreigners who work in the woods. 
The handle measures 26 inches, including ax 
and all, and the ax itself weighs 3% pounds. 
That, at least, was true in one operation where 
Polanders were at work. The owner explained 
that these men would use no other kind of ax. 
They strike blows very rapidly, holding the 
tool with both hands, by the end of the handle. 
In light work, such as trimming limbs or 
clearing brush, they make good speed; but in 
heavy chopping such light axes with handles 
so short, could not amount to much. 


Crooked Logs Usable 


Apparently, no saw log in all New England 
is so crooked as to make it unwelcome at the 
sawmill or factory. The sawyer at the mill is 
a postgraduate in the business of getting the 
most out of crooked logs. It is not the custom 
to square a log before converting it into 
planks, as is done in most other lumber re- 
gions; but the sawing is done thru and thru, 
producing lumber with bark on the two edges 
of every plank. Therefore, it is possible to 
make use of logs so crooked that it would be 
impossible to square them by slabbing the 
four sides. 

The sawyer’s experienced eye notes the 
shape and size of the crooks before the log 
reaches the carriage, and he seems to know by 
instinct in what way to turn the log to get 
the most out of it; and, quick as a flash, it is 
whopped over and the saw rips thru it. Some 
of the boards cut from crooked logs are of 
shapes so odd that it might appear an im- 
possibility to make any use of them; but it 
is the factory’s job to devise ways to use 
them, and it never fails to do so. 

This method of reducing the logs to lumber 
is called ‘‘live’’ sawing, ‘‘flitch’’ sawing, 
‘fround’’ or ‘‘wane’’ edge sawing, and by 
other names. It makes possible the utilization 
of very crooked logs. The kinks in logs, due 
to the pine weevil’s ravages when the trees 
were small, cause very little waste, because 
the sawing is done in a way to give every 
board an edgewise crook, the same as the 
log, and the factory can cut the crooks in 
short lengths and use them. However, com- 
paratively few logs have the weevil kink, but 
many have crooks due to other causes. 


Short Logs Popular 

In some regions and for certain commodities 
short saw logs are popular. That is particu- 
larly the case in that part of Massachusetts 
locally referred to as ‘‘down on the Cape,’’ 
meaning Cape Cod, tho it includes country 
not on the cape, as a strict geographical di- 
vision. 

A picture illustrating this article shows a mill 
and yard, with the logs stood on end to save 
storage space. This mill is at Rock, Plymouth 
County, Massachusetts, and is owned by L. O. 


Atwood. A sawmill has operated on that site 
for fifty-five years, and still there is plenty of - 
pine. Fine woodlots are in the vicinity, ready 
for cutting, and the white pine trunks stand as 
straight as plummet lines and lend a charm to 
the whole landscape. They are so close to- 
gether that when viewed from a distance, 
it looks as if room between the trees is hardly 
enough for a footman to get thru; but upon 
entering the forest, the spaces between the 
trees are ample for easy walking about. Where 
the large trees are not too close together, 
young pines, of intense greenness and of re- 
markable vigor, are growing up in immense 
numbers. The mills in that vicinity will not 
experience a scarcity of logs for many a year. 

The short logs which are stacked on end 
are usually bought and sold by the cord, and a 
cord is counted good for 750 feet. That large 
yield bespeaks a fine, smooth class of logs. 
Those in the yard range in diameter from 
about 6 inches for the smallest, to 26 inches 
which was the size of the largest seen. About 
$10 a thousand feet, board measure, is paid 
for stumpage at that mill, or, if the logs are 
delivered at the mill, the price is $16 a cord. 
Twenty-five years ago logs sold at $5 a cord 
there. In 1865 the mill used 500 cords. It now 
uses 3,000 cords a year. These logs vary in 
length from three feet to five and a half feet, 
there being about twelve lengths between these 
extremes, 

Moving a Portable Mill 


Some mills occupy the same site generation 
after generation, but not all do. Some move 
frequently from place to place, but in recent 
years the tendency seems to be to haul the logs 
to the mills rather than move the mills to 
the logs. 

In many regions the site that was formerly 
occupied by a portable mill can be identi- 
fied years after the mill has been moved away. 
The debris left behind tells the story. That 
is not often the case in New England, tho 
it may occasionally happen. Usually the site 
is cleaned of all leavings, as soon as the ma- 
chinery departs, if not before. An example 
of this was seen at a certain place in Massa- 
chusetts. It was the mill’s last day at that 
point. The last saw log had gone in and its 
lumber was on the sticks, but the mill was still 
running. The roof of the mill was gone, and 
the workmen were pulling the frame down 
and sawing the posts and braces into lumber. 
They then pulled up the skidways and made 
lumber of them, and ended with the levers 
and handspikes. Everything that would make 
boards, no matter how small, was sawed, and 
nothing usable was left on the ground. An 
accompanying illustration is from a photo- 
graph that was made after the roof was gone 
and while the posts and skids were going to 
the saw. Before sunset that evening the mill 
was on wagons and moving to its. new site. 


Logs of Larger Size 


It would be a mistake to suppose that saw 
logs of larger size are not to be seen in New 
England, tho it is true that the vast majority 
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of saw logs are small compared with the usual 
standards in other parts of the country. 
Smooth, symmetrical white pine logs two feet 
in diameter are not rare in some regions, but 
are seldom seen in others where much pine is 
cut. The small sizes are due to the youth 
of the trees. If they could be permitted to 
stand and grow as long as they would, they 
would attain sizes equal to trees in the prime- 
val forests of that region, but it would not 
be profitable to let trees stand so long, for 
the slow growth after the period of youth had 
been passed would be much more than offset 
by the interest on the investment, and, be- 
sides, only a tree here and there would ever 
attain very large size if left standing till the 
end of its life. Second growth pine in Maine 
is being cut before it passes the age of seventy 
years, by men who figure very carefully and 
believe that it will not much increase in value 
after that age is passed, and further south in 
other New England States few stands of pine 
are permitted to reach the age of seventy 
years. A good white pine tree that is seventy 
years old will make nearly or quite 1,000 feet 
of lumber, but the average will not make that 
much. 

It is in many ways unfair to the present 
pines of that region to compare them with the 
best of the original trees which were growing 
there when the first lumbermen entered the re- 
gion, but a little comparison is interesting. 
A few white pines are on record that .were 
six feet in diameter at the base and over 200 
feet high, and the maximum measurement ap- 
pears to have belonged to a pine that stood on 
the site of Dartmouth College, New Hampshire, 
that was said to have been 270 feet high. In 
the year 1700 New Hampshire lumbermen 
were meeting the demands of a market which 
called for pine planks 25 to 36 feet long, and 
15 to 36 inches wide. If the whole of New 
England were searched at the present time 
it is doubtful if a carload of pine of the di- 
mensions insisted on 220 years ago could be 
had. 

Here and there a tree can be found which 
seems to belong to the old Colonial period, but 
such are very rare. W.H. Walker, a lumber- 
man with a water mill on Swift River, a 
branch of the Connecticut in Massachusetts, 
where he now cuts pine from land that has 
been in the family for two centuries, informed 


the representative of this paper that he knows 
of an 8-acre tract of pine trees that are 200 
years old, and that the trees would cut 2,000 or 
3,000 feet each. That doubtless gives a fair 
idea of the size of the trees in the first class 
original pine forests of that region, while here 
and there would be found an exceptional tree 
that would outstrip its fellows and become 
a giant. If a pine is tall, it does not need to 
be three feet in diameter at the base to con- 
tain 3,000 feet of lumber. 
An Objectionable Saw Log 

The largest log seen during the course of 
this investigation in New England contained 
probably 1,000 feet, but a measurement was 
not made—its size was guessed at. It was 
lying in the yard of a cooperage mill near the 
Massachusetts-New Hampshire line, and ap- 
parently had been lying there two or three 
years, as it was well bedded in the mud. It 
was unusual for a log of that size to be lying 
neglected, and a little inquiry revealed the 
reason why it had been thrown aside and 
abandoned while small, crooked, knotty logs 
were following one another rapidly into the 
mill and thru the various machines which made 
candy buckets and pickle pails. 

The manager of the factory explained that 
the large log had been hauled there and dumped 
by the owner who offered it for sale, but upon 
examination it was found to be full of nails, 
consequently the factory did not want it, and 
the owner, not knowing where else he could 
sell it, had never hauled it away. 

If that had been an isolated case of nails 
being present in logs, the incident would scarcely 
be worth mentioning, but the incident does 
not stand alone. Logs so filled with hardware 
as to be extremely unwelcome in mill or factory 
are too common in that region. Neither is the 
circumstance peculiar to that region. It happens 
in many places, but most of all where timber 
stands near human abodes and the trees are 
convenient for fence posts, for hanging gates, 
for swinging hammocks, and for the support of 
sheds and playhouses where children and older 
people exercise their ingenuity driving nails 
and inserting hinges, spikes, and metal attach- 
ments of various kinds. <A tree that happens 
to stand convenient to a farm house or the resi- 
dence of some suburban citizen is apt to accumu- 
late a pretty large stock of hardware in the 
course of a century, or even in a shorter period. 


Logs cut from trees which have served a long 
time as swing hangers and gate posts, go to 
mills all the time and the manager of the mills, 
having accumulated wisdom from experience, 
looks with suspicion on most logs of unusual 
size, for usually the largest trees have stood in 
somebody ’s dooryard, where for sentimental rea- 
sons they have been protected against the tim- 
ber buyer till, perhaps, some new owner of the 
dooryard, not having any sentimental squeam- 
ishness, sells the trees. Then the logs, nails, 
hinges and all, go to the mill. Such logs are, 
of course, more numerous in thickly settled 
regions, like parts of New England, than in 
wild forests where few hammocks are swung 
and no gate posts are needed. 


Where ‘‘Tips’’ Are Popular 

In some parts of New England saw logs of 
a certain kind are known as ‘‘tips.’’ Ap- 
parently they are not called by that name or 
used in any other part of the country. After 
the trunk of a tree from the butt upward to a 
diameter of four or five inches has been cut 
into logs of the usual kind, a little remains 
between the last cut and the extreme top of 
the tree. That part is known as the tip. The 
limbs are cut off and the tapering stem is hauled 
to the mill and kept somewhat separate from 
the other logs, in what is designated as the 
tip pile. So far as observed, the tips go to 
factories rather than the regular sawmill. They 
are put to use where woodenware is made, partic- 
ularly pail and tub factories. Most of the tips 
are white pine, tho a few of hemlock are to be 
seen. Between the whorls of limbs the trunks 
are clear in lengths of a foot or more, and these 
clear pieces make good bolts from which to saw 
staves for small buckets or tubs. They are 
especially suitable for toy tubs with which the 
little laundries are equipped where children play 
at washing doll clothes. A manufacturer who 
had a pile of tips in his millyard stated that he 
made use of them down to a size that would 
produce eight board feet, but it is not easy to 
see how a tapering, crooked, knotty piece of 
timber like one of these could be measured in 
board feet. The measuring, however, is a mat- 
ter of secondary importance, the main thing 
being that utilization is so close that the last 
extreme top of a tree can be worked with profit. 

{The sixth article of this series will deal with 


wood utilization in New England sawmills and 
woodworking factories.—EbIToR. ] 





A DISPLAY ROOM THAT CREATES BUSINESS 


PirtspurG, KAN., Nov. 15.—In the new dis- 
play room of a modern lumber store here, where 
prospective customers and potential friends from 
the city, county and even from beyond that 
boundary had for several weeks been coming 
to bring their friends, the manager was talk- 
ing. 
The speaker was F, W. Foresman, manager 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s interests at 
Pittsburg—and, in addition, an executive who 
has developed the heartiest codperation of a 
large number of workers in his plant under 
circumstances that have made such an achieve- 
ment remarkable. 


Door Display Develops Sales 

‘*T am convinced,’’ he declared, ‘‘that this 
display room and its equipment will help to 
develop sales more readily. Take, for instance, 
the doors.’’ 

He pointed to what is perhaps the most strik- 
ing wall of this harmoniously arranged sales 
and display room. Seven full sized doors, cased 
in, are equipped with various types of hinges, 
knobs, and locks. The casing, stops and base 


are finished in egg shell ivory color. Really, - 


in the seven openings there are fourteen doors, 
for in the background behind these open doors 
are seven in various other finishes. Displayed 
to distinct advantage and in the smallest space 
possible for a good showing of this stock, the 
follewing designs of Weed white pine doors, 
sie f equipped with hardware, have been util- 
ized: 


One-light front door, finished in mahogany; 9- 
light front door, finished in mission ; 3-light bunga- 


low front door, finished on one side in ash gray 
and the other side in dark oak; 1-panel interior 
mirror door, one side in mission finish, the other 
in antique oak; 10-light French door, finished in 
mahogany; 15-light French door, finished in the 
natural wood ; 18-light French door finished in ash 
gray. 

Back of the above doors the following designs 
are on display: 

One-panel finished in weathered oak; 2-panel 
finished in golden oak; 3-panel finished in antique 
oak; 4-panel finished in ivory; 1-light front door 
in green Flemish oak, glazed with Florentine 
glass ; 1-light front door finished in white enamel, 
glazed with Florentine glass; 5 cross panel, fin- 
ished in light oak. 

‘*With these finishes on display,’’ the mana- 
ger continued, ‘‘the customer can see just how 
a door will look as finished in a certain color. 
A number of women customers have picked from 
this display the doors they wanted in. their 
homes, and have specified the finish should be 
the same ag shown in this exhibit. 

‘Customers bring their painters here to show 
them how they want their doors finished. Car- 
penters find they can make good use of the 
display room. Customers themselves have found 
it to their liking, and want their friends to see 
it. An implement dealer in town is so enthused 
about it that he brings his friends to show them 
the display.’? __ 

The other day an out-of-town dealer brought 
a customer to Pittsburg, and from this exhibit 
sold a bill of doors. The company at this point 
does a large wholesale trade, specializing in 
sash and doors, millwork and roofing. In fact, 
after the plant at Pittsburg had been entirely 
rebuilt into one of the most uptodate yards in 





southeastern Kansas to take care of its large 
retail and wholesale trade, the latter end of 
the business grew to such proportions that more 
room was needed. A _ 2-story-and-basement 
building, 70x100 feet, was added for use as a 
warehouse. 


Attractive Room Attracts Customers 


Satisfied that a part of the space in the new 
building should be set apart for a modern dis- 
play room, the manager made a thoro study of 
the subject and planned every detail so carefully 
that the result is a remarkable combination of 
good taste, color harmony and inviting atmos- 
phere, with, of course, a wide range of material 
on display suggesting various designs of many 
important items entering into home building and 
decorating. In spite of the fact that the items 
include such stock as doors, screen doors, win- 
dows, colonnades, cupboard doors, window seats 
—even including a disappearing ironing board 
—and that the walls are finished in various 
colors, the appearance of the room as a whole 
so harmonizes as to be strikingly attractive. 

Only the most careful planning and placing of 
such a wide variety of stock would prevent a 
badly overcrowded appearance. But the seem- 
ingly impossible was accomplished. The most 
pleasing results imaginable have been obtained, 
the most remarkable of all being the retention 
of a distinct home atmosphere in the midst of 
this modern salesroom. 

The way to this Long-Bell display room leads 
past the main office and thru a heavy quarter- 
sawn oak door glazed with plate glass, which 
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opens into a room 18x24 feet with a 12-foot 
ceiling. 
Harmonious Color Scheme and Furnishings 


Perfect appointments please the eye on every 
hand. Light floods the room from a big double 
window on the south, curtained with paneled 
ivory white net, with the draperies and valance 
of French blue Kepock silk of period design. 
Old rose paneling divides the curtains.. A mass- 
ive oak table is in the center of the room. The 
furniture is of brown wicker, upholstered in 
tapestry, and near the window stands a mahog- 
any floor lamp, with an effective shade of blue 
in complete harmony with the draperies. 

The background of the color scheme on the 
south is a wall finished in French blue. The 
trim here shows a plate rail, and below that 
are panels of Weed 3-ply laminated veneer 
panels. 

Three walls and the ceiling are made of 
Beaver board, and paneled with 4-inch strips 
finished in white enamel. Except on the south, 


the finish on the walls is light gray. Exposed 
beams are featured in the ceiling, with the wood- 





Predominant on the north wall is a full size 
square-finished type of colonnade, with a desk 
and cupboard, with paneled wood doors on one 
side, and a bookease with glass doors on the 
other. The colonnade is finished in antique oak. 
Within the colonnade a 2-panel door, finished 
in mahogany, opens into a 2x6 closet contain- 
ing, an ‘‘In-A-Door’’ bed. 

Two modern kitchen necessities, a built-in 
ironing board and a convenient broom closet 
are also in the north wall. The doors to these 
openings are of the 1-panel type, and doors, 
woodwork and trim are finished in white enamel. 

Cupboard Doors, Screens and Windows 

Two faney cupboard doors are shown at the 
end of the main door display. Above, seven 
sereen doors—18x48-inch designs shown in the 
avarehouse catalog—a cupboard door and two 
miniature windows, assembled in Andersen white 
pine frames, are shown. The screen doors are 
finished in ash gray, light oak, natural, golden 
oak, mahogany and dark oak. The 1-panel 
eupboard door is finished in light oak. The 
Queen Anne type windows with one-light below 





SERVICE ROOM OF LONG-BELL LUMBER CO. AT PITTSBURG, KAN. 


work finished in old ivory and the panels in 
light green. The artificial lighting of the room 
is from'two inverted globes in the ceiling and 
two side lights on the east wall. 

While several small rugs add a homelike 
touch to the room, they do not detract from the 
oak floor, laid in an unusual way. 

A third of the flooring was laid in the ordi- 
nary way, using select plain white oak flooring. 
The remainder of the room was laid in par- 
quetry style. There are forty-two blocks. In 
eighteen of them, select plain white oak was 
used, while twenty-four were made of select 
plain red oak. All of the flooring was 13/16 
by 2%4-inch, the reason for following the par- 
quetry style being to show how short lengths of 
flooring may be used to advantage. The floor- 
ing was not picked out, but every piece in every 
bundle was used to prove the satisfying appear- 
ance of a floor of similar variety and grade 
exactly as it would appear when laid in the 
home. 


Built-in Conveniences Are Featured 


A comfortable window seat, finished in ma- 
hogany, is built in below the windows. A 
hinged lid allows for a variety of uses for this 
box seat—as a cover for a radiator, a cold air 
intake for the furnace, for storage space, or, 
if used on the second floor, as the opening for 
a clothes chute. 


and divided top lights are assembled in Ander- 
sen white pine frames. 


Provides Unexcelled Sales Aid 


This display room is a revelation in its har- 
monious simplicity, its satisfying appearance 
and its convenience and comfort, to home build- 
ers and home owners who have seen it, and to 
dealers in that territory who may use this sales 
room for their customers. 

In the most comfortable surroundings, pros- 
pective customers may look over the building 
plans which are at their disposal in this room, 
and may see the important details of the interior 
finish and built-in construction of their proposed 
homies. 

With the addition of this valuable feature to 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s plant at Pittsburg, 
a distinct sales service unexcelled in any modern 
lumber store has been provided. With this 
new feature, Mr. Foresman maintains, too, a 
reputation for keeping his plant in the forefront 
for its progressive policies since he became the 
manager at Pittsburg. 





Sarety experts strongly condemn the wearing 
of finger rings when working, especially with 
machinery of any sort. They say that in numer- 
ous instances what would otherwise have been 
an insignificant accident has, because of a ring 
being worn, resulted in the loss ef a finger. 


LONG ISLAND DEALERS OPTIMISTIC 


New York, Nov. 15.—The dyed-in-the-wool 
optimist, speaking in terms of lumber, is to be 
found on Long Island, and his number is legion. 
Whatever the average New York lumberman 
may say about the probabilities of a demand for 
lumber of all kinds when the 1921 building sea- 
sons opens, his Long Island brother is sitting 
calmly back, after an unusually prosperous sum- 
mer and fall season, contemplating how much 
richer he is going to be twelve months hence. 
He doesn’t see anything that can keep a build- 
ing boom away from Long Island and he is 
determined not to be caught unprepared when 
the rush starts. 

There perhaps is no other area of its size in 
the world so plentifully supplied with lumber 
yards as Long Island is, and there probably are 
no other yards in the United States so well 
stocked today as these same Long Island yards 
—that is, taking storage space into consid- 
eration. 

One comparatively small yard in Freeport re- 
ported the arrival of ten carloads of lumber last 
week, and this was but one of many reports of 
preparations being made for a rush, which lum- 
ber dealers say is sure to come. Take any 
community on Long Island, no matter what its 
size, and it has its own lumber yard. Baldwin, 
for instance, a town of several hundred persons, 
has two lumber plants and both are loading up 
for any eventuality. Jamaica, which is a sort 
of supply post for many of the smaller yards in 
its vicinity, has several large dealers within its 
limits and yards are all stacked high. 

One of the salient features of the social and 
economic movements of today is the steady 
movement of well paid wage earners and 
middle class people from the congested districts 
of the city to nearby suburban sections, where 
land is comparatively cheap and the home-seeker 
ean put a far larger portion of his capital into 
the house itself than upon the vacant lot upon 
which to build. 

A very much larger proportion of these all- 
the-year-round commuters have become owners 
of their homes than ever before. This large exo- 
dus of city employed men and women into Long 
Island is reflected in the census returns. 

There are no vacant houses on Long Island, 
except perhaps a few cottages of flimsy build 
along the waterfront. But in the rent crisis, 
many of the less substantial of these structures 
have been improved to provide winter quarters 
for some family that might otherwise have been 
compelled to go homeless. The island can only 
fulfill its mission by building homes, and that it 
is going to do, unless the lumbermen of the 
suburbs are far wrong in their calculations. 





SAFETY WORK BY LUMBERMEN 


The creation of a feeling of closer personal 
relationship between employer and employee 
and a stronger sense of loyalty and good will 
within his companies is attributed to their 
plan of safety organization by Judge V. A. 
Griffith, attorney for the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees, of Lumberton, Miss., and the 
Jordon River Lumber Co., of Kiln, Miss., in 
a pamphlet just published by the Southern Pine 
Association. 

This paper, presented by Judge Griffith be- 
fore the woodworking section of the ninth 
annual congress of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, held in Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 30, aroused 
so much interest that a large supply has been 
printed for free distribution to all lumbermen 
and others interested in the safety activities 
promoted by the Southern Pine Association, 
which are working so well in southern lumber- 
ing operations. 





TO WHOLESALE SOUTHERN PINE 


JACKSON, Miss., Nov. 13.—H. F. Stanley, 
formerly general manager Trenton Lumber 
Co., has organized the H. F. Stanley Lumber 
Co., with offices at 404 Millsaps Building. Mr. 
Stanley will do a wholesale business in south- 
ern pine, both longleaf and shortleaf. His 
wide acquaintance with the mills of this sec- 
tion will be a decided asset for his customers. 
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Lumbermen Should Concentrate on Smoothing the Way to Home Ownership 


by Giving Frank Advice and Helpful Service to 


The Realm has blown itself to a house. For 
months and even years we went around the 
country advising everybody to own their own 
home, and the first thing we knew the advice 
came home to roost. Ever since the time when 
Unele Sam looked us over doubtfully and said 
that since he needed quite a parcel of sol- 
diers we could go and be one if we wanted to, 
we and our much better half have been in a 
manner of speaking homeless. The Realm’s 
inkslinger galloped off to the joys of ‘‘ making 
it snappy,’’ eating the army fodder and listen- 
ing to the much hated bugler blow himself in 
the very early morning hours, while Mrs. Ink- 
slinger hired such domestic mechanics as were 
available and broke up housekeeping. After 
kaiserbill jumped his job and we became a 
united family once more we found the duties 
of the Realm taking us around the country so 
much that we contented ourselves with brief 
sojourns in furnished apartments at such 
times when we were not inhabiting hotels and 
sleeping cars or bumming a bit of entertain- 
ment off of our more or less enthusiastic 
friends; until it seemed that we were destined 
to be a pair of ragged road hounds unless we 
took a brace. 

Hears the Call of the Old Home Town 

The Realm’s Inkslinger is a product of a 
Corn Belt farm and has never got over feeling 
and perhaps looking like a hayseed. We like 
the fat prairies of the middle West, and we 
like the neighborliness of the midwestern peo- 
ple; so when we decided on a fixed habitation 
again we twittered a few anticipatory twit- 
ters of gladness and returned to Our Town. 
Now Our Town is not only a corking fine town 
in the matter of having nice people in it; it 
was founded away back there by people from 
New England who knew something about the 
way to trim up a village, and one of the first 
things they did was to plant elms that in the 
intervening years have grown to magnificent 
size. The little city never looked finer. The 
wide streets lined with fine lawns and comfort- 
able homes never were more attractive. 

Takes Own Advice and Buys a Home 

At first we didn’t think of building or buy- 
ing a house. Perhaps our wandering habits 
had made it a little hard for us to think of 
permanence in any one place. Of course we 
knew about the shortage of houses and all that 
stuff, but we had an unfounded confidence in 
our ability to find what we wanted. Have 
you seen birds like that? They are scarcer 
than they used to be, and we personally do not 
fly in the flock any more. There were no 
places for rent. That stated the situation as 
clearly and distinctly as a book-length expla- 
nation, and it didn’t take us long to realize 
the full enormity of it. After the first shock 
of surprise at finding that the thing-we had 
long said to be true actually was true, we 
began to like the idea of being regular house- 
holders; so after shopping around a bit we 
purchased a modest little cottage that would 
not devastate our slender bank account too 
seriously. Having found that one of our stock 
statements was true we had more confidence in 
the truth of another; namely, that it isn’t an 
impossible job to take a house that somebody 
else has built, and shape it up to your own lik- 
ing. We tried it in a cautious way; tho the 
things we did could in no sense be called re- 
modeling the house. We redecorated, laid 
some hardwood floors and refinished some 
other floors we were not ready to replace. It 
sounds like a simple job, doesn’t it? Just like 
*phoning for the dry cleaner to stop for a suit 
of clothes. Perhaps it sounds that way, 
Brother, but have you ever tried it out? 


Gains New Respect for Floors 
The job of fixing up the little house has 
been a liberal education to me. Have you ever 
considered floors seriously? Floors. To some 


folks they are just ae to be walked on, , 


much as the colonels of the South used to con- 
sider water as a substance that ran under 
bridges. But to me a floor has taken on a new 
and epic meaning. When I meet a floor now 
I feel like removing my hat; for who knows 
what shattered man may have expended the 
flower of his youth and strength in refinishing 
it. Then to be more detailed, there are hand 
floor scrapers. They tell me that in the days 
not so very long past all hardwood floors were 
scraped entirely by hand. We wonder, if this 
is really true, why the old fashioned carpenter 
was not a more sinful man than he was. Per- 
haps after a day spent on his knees pulling one 
of those morale destroying engines he hadn’t 
strength enough left to go out and raise hek. 
Our floors were of course finished with a power 


Aha! 
MastevPiece! 


















“The hand scraper—Satan invented it” 


sander. I am told that these beneficent ma- 
chines are in general use these days. A car- 
penter told me a short time ago that he was 
detailed to lay the floor in a bathroom and to 
scrape it down, since the room was too small 
for a sander. He laid the floor, looked at it 
long and decided it was pretty smooth anyway, 
slowly assembled his scraper, looked at the 
floor some more, scraped a few shavings, went 
to another house and brought in some more 
and called it a job. 

The sander is fine as far as it goes; but there 
are borders and alcoves where it can not get 
in its good work, and there my sorrows began. 
A hand scraper it seems will not work except 
with the operator in the least comfortable po- 
sition in the world. The day Satan invented 
it he must have knocked off early to celebrate 
the dirty one he had hung on the human race. 
I hauled at the pesky tool until I was fit to 
dissolve in perspiration; I got housemaid’s 
knee in every joint; and mentally I was in 
much the same state as the sister celebrated 
in the negro spiritual—‘‘ She ain’t got religion 
on her mind.’’ 

And then there is varnish; a splendid sub- 
stance and a friend of mankind except at two 
stages—when it is being put on and when it is 


Prospective Customers 


taken off. I was present and performing at 
both stages, for I spread literally gallons of 
it, and nobody knows how much I took off old 
floors. Varnish remover, scrapers, steel wool, 
wire scrub brushes, Gold Dust, muck raking 
in literal truth, fumes, slime, aching back and 
sore fingers; it’s a recollection I pass over 
with a shudder. But there’s one nice thing 
about such a job; in fact two. One is getting 
thru, and the other is looking at the smooth, 
satiny floor after the sander and the scrapers 
and the varnish brush have followed after the 
varnish remover and its cohorts. We pass 
over painting, pausing for little more than a 
memorial to our painting pants. We had con- 
templated graining them and giving them a 
wax finish and perhaps framing them. But 
one time we stood them up in a corner for the 
night, and the wind blew them over heavily 
and broke one leg off. : 


The Inward Urge of the Home Maker 


We have had a long procession of plumbers, 
electricians, painters, paper hangers, carpen- 
ters, window drapers, furniture salesmen and 
insurance agents, and the end is not yet. But 
as I write this stuff in my own cottage the 
wife sits by designing hangings and we can 
look around at the enameled woodwork and 
imagine how the place is going to look some 
sweet day, by and by. The new householder, 
by the way, spells it ‘‘buy and buy.’’ Imag- 
ination, I may say, has been highly appreci- 
ated in literature and art, but it never has 
been overvalued; for without it how could a 
man hold himself down on his knees, steel wool 
and varnish remover in hand? His imagina- 
tion shows him a mirror-like surface in distant 
prospect, and with his eye on this imagined 
floor area he cheerfully works his head off. 
And when the job is done and falls short of 
fond expectations the old imagined picture 
lingers and touches up the actuality until he 
is satisfied. 

Has New Respect for Building Mechanic 


But we have learned some things, as we 
said before. Among others is a new estimate 
of working men. Perhaps we were simply 
fortunate; but after hiring quite a number 
and working with them we have a new respect 
for the honesty and industry of the midwest- 
ern mechanic, and we are quite ready to imag- 
ine that the midwestern worker is more or 
less representative of his brethren all over 
the country. People who hire a workman only 
occasionally are entirely too ready to jump to- 
the conclusion that a man is wasting time on. 
the job when they know nothing of the difii- 
culty and painstaking nature of that job. I’ve- 
heard folks chafe over the slowness of a car- 
penter in doing odd jobs around the house,. 
such as building a fruit cupboard. Perhaps I 
have done it myself, once upon a time. But 
did you ever build a cupboard? I’ve heard’ 
glib tongues say ‘‘I could do it better, myself, 
and in half the time.’? Maybe so, but I’m 


from Missouri. I’ve built a cupboard. We- 


had to have a china closet in the kitchen, and 
it had to fit a space so narrow there was no 
possibility of finding one ready built. The 
planing mill was loaded down for weeks to 
come, so I recollected some of my former ef- 
forts in handicraft, added a few tools to my 
small outfit and made the thing, including a) 
glass door. The Better Half has consented to 
use the creation and has out of the kindness of 
her heart found a few things to say in com- 
mendation of it. But the point I want to make 
is that I know from hard experience what a 


slow and puttering job it is and how little: 


progress a person can show for a great ex- 


penditure of time. We are not ready to say” 
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that all mechanics are honest and conscien- 
tious, but we do believe a lot of them are ma- 
ligned thru sheer ignorance, 


The Instinct of Honest Craftsmanship 


We had a painter; one of the best of the 
good workmen who helped put the little house 
in shape. He is a splendid workman, obliging 
and ready to follow directions insofar as 
they related to color schemes and the like. We 
liked his work so much that when we made 
final settlement I added a little to the check, 
enough to make it come out even fives. He 
would have none of it and all but got mad. 
‘*You don’t understand this thing,’’ he said. 
*‘T want no more than I’ve earned, and the 
trouble is I haven’t earned what I’m actually 
charging you. Wages in this town are entirely 
too high. The scale for painters and carpen- 
ters is ridiculous, and there are not more than 
one or two mechanics in town who can really 
earn the wages they’re getting. I can’t cut 
wages, myself, without running the risk of 
being slugged some dark night. But you may 
as well give me a check for the exact amount 
coming to me, for otherwise I’ll simply leave 
the extra amount at the bank.’’ Yes, brother, 
this is a true story; true in every detail. I 
have the pieces of the check he refused, some- 
where around, that can be adduced as proof. 


Plumber’s Industry Refutes Old Slanders 


And then there are plumbers. The old joke 
about the plumber who sits around smoking 
his robust pipe while the apprentice goes back 
to the shop for tools had no application in our 
experience. I never saw men work harder, nor 
could they have been more obliging. We had 
but one argument, and that was about the 
height of the sink. Mrs. Inkslinger’s experi- 
ence has been that the average sink is too 
low; so she set out to have this mistake 
avoided in her kitchen. The plumber was firm 
for a height of 30 inches, but the lady of the 
house was equally firm for 36 inches and got 
it at that height without undue argument. It 
is worthy of note that when the neighbor 
women drop in by way of the back door for a 
hurried morning call they can see nothing else 
in the kitchen except the height of the sink; 
and invariably they either congratulate us 
that we have had strength of mind enough to 
insist upon a sensible height or else they mourn 
over their own low placed, back breaking 
sinks. 


Are Jarred by Some Foolish Salesmanship 


As is to be expected we had about the usual 
line of experiences with salesmanship and serv- 
ice when we were getting the furnishings for 
the little place. Truly, retail lumbermen can’t 
remember their experiences as customers in 
stores of other lines, else there would be no 
bad lumber selling. There is nothing more 
apparent or irritating than careless or ineffi- 
cient salesmanship. It is an art, no doubt, re- 
_ quiring careful study; and while we would bet 
on intelligence unfortified by the technique 
of cleverness that used to be taught by the 
trick schools of selling rather than upon a head 
full of these tricks without a basis of intelli- 
gence, still there are too many clerks who are 
downright ignorant not to say insolent and 
stupid. In order to get some furnitrre we 
couldn’t buy locally we went to a neighboring 
city. In three furniture stores we encoun- 
tered three types of salesmanship that some- 
times may be found in lumber offices as well 
as in other retail shops, In the first we were 
met by a bored clerk; a male beauty whose 
clothes were correct and whose hair waved 
over an alabaster brow and shaded a pair of 
eyes of such limpid depth we wondered how he 
had escaped the movies. He looked us over 
superciliously, decided we didn’t have much 
money, sank on the end of a davenport, named 
prices with a visible effort, yawned behind his 
hand and evidently under protest wrote some 
of the figures on the back of a card. In hand- 
ing this card over he dropped it on the floor 
and made no move to pick it up. We left 
without buying and have not been back; 
doubtless confirming his first impression that 
we were not worth bothering with. But as 
we left some hundreds of dollars in competing 
stores where we met with salesmanship it does 


not seem probable that this wonderfully 
groomed creature is as valuable to his em- 
ployer as he probably considers himself to be. 


Attempted Substitution Irritates 


In the second place we met with a little bet- 
ter salesmanship. The clerk was alert at least 
if not so very helpful. But this place com- 
mitted a serious sin in salesmanship, one that 
to my way of thinking is wholly inexcusable. 
They substituted for one article we bought an- 
other almost like it, and they did this without 
consulting us. We knew nothing of the mat- 
ter until the goods arrived. It may have been 
a shipping clerk’s fault or it may have been 
done on the assumption that rather than re- 
turn it we’d keep it. I can’t say which it is, 
for my letter concerning the matter remains 
unanswered. 


Pleasant Recollections of Real Salesmanship 


In the third place we encountered real sales- 
manship and real service. The clerk had the 
knowledge, apparently, of an interior deco- 
rator. The interest he showed in our furnish- 
ing problems and the pains he took in explain- 
ing correct principles and the tact with which 
he did it were beyond praise. The goods 
bought there were shipped promptly and ar- 
rived in perfect condition and contained no 
substitutions. The pleasant recollections we 












Mr. Renter, Now is Your Chance 


Our stock is marked down to meet the present market. 
This is a decided loss to ourselves but AN OPPORTUN- 
ITY FOR YOU. 
DO NOT KID YOURSELF 

with the idea that rents will be lower. The country is 
short a million homes and no investor will build to rent 
while TAX FREE BONDS can be bought to yield 7 to 
8 per cent. 

Remember the fact that 75 per cent. of all Building 
Costs is directly or indirectly labor, and draw your own 
conclusions as to future prices. 

BELIEVE IN YOUR HOME TOWN. 
We all must do that if it is to be-a REAL TOWN. 

The members of the Chamber of Commerce have been 
and are working and unselfishly for its 
best interests. Would YOU do less than they? 

The town needs homes. YOU need a Hame—one 
which is YOUR OWN. Why hestitate? BH “some 
day” why not “NOW”? 

Our Prices Are Right—Consult Us. 


H. D. GOULD COMPANY 


10 Railroad Avenue, Middictown, N. Y. 





A PERTINENT APPEAL TO THE RENTER 





have of the entire transaction make it a cer- 
tainty that if we have to go out of town again 
for such goods we’ll go there. 


Unexpected Extras Create Distrust 


Our little experience in getting our house- 
hold machinery going again deepens our con- 
viction that service, so far as it is undertaken, 
ought to be complete and dependable. Par- 
ticularly ought this to be true in regard to 
costs. The Realm’s inkslinger has benefited 
enough from other folks’ experience not to be 
badly caught in the vortex of costs which ex- 
ceed estimates. But it is easy to see how 
people with little knowledge of building and 
of the mounting pay of workmen might be 
utterly demoralized at the bills that would 
come in for remodeling jobs. For instance, we 
got an estimate on the cost of laying our 
floors, tho we had them done on the time and 
material basis. But when the carpenters were 
at the house we had quite a number of things 
done that were rather beyond our skill and 
that required tools which we did not have. It 
seemed like only a few trifling things, and 
yet the total bill ran more than 50 percent 
higher than the estimate for the floors alone. 
As a matter of fact the floors cost but a few 
dollars more than the preliminary estimate, 
and the odd jobs cost about half as much as the 


floors. I knew this would be the case and was 
neither alarmed nor dismayed. But this extra 
cost, had it not been allowed for, might easily 
have spoiled the plans of an inexperienced per- 
son. I know that lumbermen dislike to drag in 
this matter of the total cost of small items, for 
it mounts up so rapidly as to spoil a good 
many sales; and once the owner is started in 
on the job, so the dealer figures, he’ll pull thru 
and eventually be glad he’s got the things he 
wants. But this seems to me a furtive sort 
of salesmanship and one exactly calculated to 
bring the industry into disrepute. 


Customer Is Drawn to Man Who Knows How 


Completeness of service is so important that 
except for one thing we would believe a dealer 
ought not to attempt giving planning service 
if he can not do it well. The exception is the 
fact that the inevitable disappointment of his 
customers is likely to spur him on to making 
his service what it ought to be. The practical 
knowledge of the experienced carpenter is a 
tower of strength to the inexperienced house- 
holder who sets out to remodel, and this ex- 
plains the hold which the building contractor 
has on the new building trade. The customer 
is drawn to the man who knows how. If the 
dealer is going to overcome this he may as well 
quit growling about the control of his business 
being taken over by every Tom, Dick and 
Harry who claims to be a carpenter. The 
Toms, Dicks and Harrys don’t get this con- 
trol by hypnotism. They get it by reason of 
what they know or are supposed to know. The 
way to beat them at this game, if the retailer 
eares to do it, is to know more than they do. 
They’re an honest, friendly bunch, and if my 
experience is at all typical they have the in- 
terest of their employers more or less at heart 
and are willing to help them with practical 
advice. 

People Want Homes; Tell How to Get Them 


I saw a statement in an Associated Press 
dispatch today to the effect that while some- 
thing like a million marriages took place in 
a given time, but about 70,000 houses were 
built during the same time. The house short- 
age is hardly boosting the marriage rate, but 
it isn’t exactly keeping all the young folks 
from taking the plunge. Lumbermen have 
learned during the last year or two to appeal 
to the universal desire for a home in further- 
ing their sales. They don’t need to do that 
so very industriously in the immediate future. 
You don’t have to convince a starving man 
that food is desirable. He’d rather have you 
tell him how to get it. The present, and we 
hope passing, stringency in the money market 
has complicated our business; but it has merely 
added somewhat to a practical obstacle that 
has always existed. A real building service 
will not confine itself to setting forth the sat- 
isfactions of owning a home. That is a pretty 
good point of departure; but having made this 
point it will continue with the practical means 
of financing, planning, budgeting expense of 
building and furnishing and so on. This is a 
piece of advice easily given; but the Realm 
hopes during the coming months to take its 
own advice and to collect and publish some 
practical advice on this matter of a building 
service both in its large and in its small as- 
pects. 


THE 20TH ENGINEERS (FOREST) 


A book of about 200 pages, tho the pages are 
not numbered, has just come from the press 
of Dimm & Sons Printing Co., Henry Building, 
Portland, Ore., containing a history of the 
20th Engineers (Forest) in France in 1917, 
1918, and 1919. It is a compilation of history, 
biography, incidents, and official records. On 
the day the armistice was signed, the En- 
gineers numbered 174,000 men, of whom 86,400 
were with the armies and the others were in 
training or on other duty. The record of 
service in the field, in different countries, the 
travel, the episodes and oceurrences during the 
years under arms, and the many other matters 
which make up the book constitute a valuable 
collection that will be highly appreciated by 
those who went and by their friends who re- 
mained at home. 
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A Good Way of Displaying Paint 

Lumber dealers are realizing more and more 
that theirs is the logical place for builders to 
buy their paint and varnish. It is obvious that 
the purchaser of lumber, to protect and beau- 
tify it is also going to want some kind of fin- 
ishing material. Why let him go to the hard- 
ware or drug store for his paint when that 
nice profit can be entered just as well on the 
lumber dealer’s ledger? A- number of deal- 
ers have reasoned it out in this way, and many 
of them are today enjoying a gratifying paint 
business. 

Of course, in selling paints it is necessary to 
show the customer sample finished panels so 
that he can select the finish he desires; and 
these panels are helpful to the dealer, as he can 
make absolutely sure that he is selling the 
customer the right kind of material to produce 
the desired results. Many people refer to all 
paint and varnish materials as simply ‘‘ paint,’’ 
and more than one dealer has sold a can of floor 
paint to a customer who really wanted varnish 
stain. The sample panels furnished by the 
manufacturer always make an interesting dis- 
play, and many sales can be traced to the sug- 
gestions they have made to customers. 

Many line yards thru the West and middle 
West are now selling good grades of paint and 
varnish materials. They 
have found that by add- 
ing such a stock they 
can materially increase 
profits without increas- 
ing the overhead. 


When the initial stock 
was received in Temple, 
Okla., the local manager, 
J. P. Argabright, start- 
ed to work on a display 
that would attract at- 
tention, give customers 
an opportunity to ex- 
amine the panels and 
also familiarize them 
with the appearance of 
the cans themselves. 
The result is shown in 
the accompanying pho- 
tograph. This display 
stand is located in the 
main office close to the 
front window, and the 
cans are attractively ar- 
ranged on it, the larger 
ones being kept at the 
bottom. Wood § sup- 
ports for the headboards . 
with the sample panels are simply continuations 
of the uprights to which the shelves are fastened. 
The stock shown on this stand represents only a 
part of the regular amount kept on hand, the 
bulk of it being stored in the back room. 

Nearly every person who has visited this 
office since the display was erected has made 
complimentary remarks about it, and besides 
attracting attention it continues to make direct 
sales. Mr. Argabright’s enthusiasm has grown 
in proportion to his paint profits and he has 
furnished both lumber and paint materials for 
several new buildings in Temple. He says, ‘‘ We 
convince our customers by showing them build- 
ings on which our paint has been used, and 
every finished paint job makes us another sale.’’ 





Putting It Up to the Young Man 


The lumberman has it in his power to offer 
as sound advice to the young man, married or 
single, as has the banker or other financial 
adviser. And in giving his straight from the 
shoulder talk he is advancing his own interests. 
The lumber manufacturers of western Canada 
have been putting out a great deal of publicity 
matter the last year, and what is profitable for 
the big concerns would be just as advantageous 
to the lumber dealers in the smaller cities. A 
recent ad run by them showed at the top two 
neat appearing cottages, and was captioned: 
THERE IS ONLY ONE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THESE 

HOUSES, THAT IS OWNERSHIP 


These houses were built at the same time and 
cost the same. The contractor built one for Harry 
Duncan. Seeing the good value for renting pur- 





poses, the contractor built a second house and 
rented it to Tom Sinclair. 

Harry Duncan owns his home; he takes pride in 
it; keeps it looking fine. His monthly payments 
are less than Tom Sinclair’s rent. Which house 
would you prefer? Tom Sinclair has no interest 
in his house; he won’t improve it for someone 
else; and now, after five years’ rent collecting, the 
contractor is selling the house. Tom Sinclair must 
pene, altho he has paid enough in rent to buy the 

ouse. 

There is the difference between renting and own- 
ing that there is between spending and investing. 
You can be an owner. See your nearest lumber 
dealer—-see him now. Secure a copy of “Better 
Buildings” and know what beauty and convenience, 
combined with economy, will do for you thru the 
lumber dealer’s help. He has plans, specifications, 
working drawings and full particulars to give you 
—FREE, 


See him Topay. Build Now. 


An ad such as this, got up in the form of a 
letter and sent to all the young men of the com- 
munity, would be even more effective, for in 
that manner it would reach the exact class for 
whom it was intended, without the waste cnergy 
of talking to the entire public, hundreds of 
whom have no interest in home building. 

A splendid advertisement along the same 
lines was run by the J. J. Crowe Co. (Ltd.), 
Russel, Man., that had the added pulling power 
of the narrative form. It was supposed to rep- 
resent a young man talking, and the reader 
could draw his own conclusions. It was as if 
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IT IS EASY TO KEEP THIS PAINT RACK LOOKING NEAT 


he had had a talk with an acquaintance, who 
had set him thinking, rather than the formal 
ad of a lumber company. The ad was cap- 
tioned: 

DO LIKE JIM DID 

The other day a fellow came into the office and 
said: “I wish I had done like Jim Brown did. He 
bought a lot, Jim did; and he built himself a little 
home the first year. He built it so that he could 
build more on to his home next year, and he did; 
and now he’s got a fine big home worth lots of 
money ; and he owns it, and it’s all his. I came to 
town about the same time and rented a house, like 
a lot of other fellows, and the landlord sold the 
house and I had to move, and I did. ‘And I rented 
another house, and the landlord sold that, and I 
had to move again. And all I have got to show is 
some rent receipts. And I have got to move again. 
Isn’t that h—?” 

It sure is tough. Are you renting, and moving, 
and renting again? Why not build a home of your 
own. Material is coming down, and you can build 
with what you save each month in rents. 

Crowe Co. (LTD.) 





Join in Publicity Campaign 

The LaSalle County Lumbermen’s Club come 
templates a campaign of publicity to be started 
at once and to be continued for at least twenty 
weeks, or to the time in the spring when activi- 
ties in the building line really start up. This 
publicity is to appear regularly in every news- 
paper published in LaSalle County, with possibly 
a few papers in border counties included, and 
the object of the club is to get cost facts to 
the public in clear, indisputable statements. It 
is the purpose of the members of the club to 
combat and correct the misinformation concern- 
ing lumber that is carried in many newspapers 
at present. 





NOTES ON HOME BUILDING PROGRESS 


Building activities thruout the country as 
reflected by the permits issued during October 
were on about the same level as prevailed for the 
preceding month. There were issued in October 
in 191 cities reporting to the American Con- 
tractor a total of 35,794, with valuation of.$96,- 
172,999, compared with September permits (203 
cities) numbering 38,383, and aggregating $101,- 
834,729. It is apparent that if figures were avail- 
able from the twelve cities included in the Sep- 
tember but not in the October total the show- 
ings would coincide very closely. 

An interesting phase of the October showing 
is the evidence that the slump in building has 
struck the Pacific coast, where for the greater 
part of this year construction work has been 
relatively active. The showing made by many 
of the southern cities suggests that building 
activities are on the increase in the southern 
part of the country, and that the expected build- 
ing revival may make itself manifest first in the 
South, working northward as favorable weather 
develops next spring. 


PLAN TO BUILD HUNDRED HOUSES 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 16.—Plans for build- 
ing 100 houses were developed yesterday at a 
meeting of the housing ¢ommission of the 
United Hebrew Relief Association. A corpora- 
tion, with probably $100,000 minimum capital- 
ization, will be formed under the supervision 
of the relief association. Enough of the stock 
has been underwritten, according to Charles 
I. Cooper, secretary of the association, to assure 
the success of the corporation. It will not be 
entirely philanthropic, Mr. Cooper said, and 
investors can expect to realize from 5 to 6 per- 
cent. The housing situation is very bad, families 
of seven or eight living in one room, in certain 
parts of the Jewish district, for which relief 
will be afforded by the proposed building cor- 
poration. Arrangements are to be made to sell 
the houses to their occupants on easy terms. 


ANNOUNCE BUILDING PROGRAMS 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 16.—The West Side 
Investment Co., of this city, will build twenty 
homes within the next year, according to William 
J. Muenstermann, secretary and manager. He 
said that in case materials can be had at reason- 
able figures a large number will be built. Other 
building companies in Evansville are planning 
extensive building programs for the coming year. 

The Petersburg Civic Improvement Society is 
being organized at Petersburg, Ind., a few miles 
north of here, for the purpose of building fifty 
houses. 


REAL ESTATE FIRM BUILDS HOUSES 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16.—One of the larger 
real estate firms here has recently completed 
twenty homes, which were constructed on the 
basis of reduced costs incident to buying whole- 
sale quantities and employing labor on the clos- 
est possible margin. It is estimated that a sav- 
ing of 15 to 25 percent was effected, and the 
company is advertising that it is able to sell 
them on lower monthly payments than present 
high rentals. Other firms are considering the 
building of homes in a similar way. 





HEALTH EXPERTS TO STUDY HOUSING 


Detroit, MicH., Nov. 15.—There will be held 
in this city on Nov. 30 and Dec. 1 a housing 
conference, attended by the health commission- 
ers of the larger cities of the United States. 
The chief purpose of the conference is to con- 
sider the sanitary aspects of the housing prob- 
lem, such as lighting, ventilation, sewage dis- 
posal, congestion ete. The call for the con- 
ference was issued by Royal 8. Copeland, M. D., 
commissioner of health of New York City. 





HucH Kerwin, director of the conciliation 
bureau of the Department of Labor, is authority 
for the statement that strikes thus far in 1920 
have resulted in a wage loss to workers of 
$175,000,000. The estimate is based upon an 
average wage of $5 and an average of ten days 
of lost time for each striker. 
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The “Other Side” of Individual Trade-Marking 











“‘Trade-marking’’ lumber with the individual 
brands of manufacturers broadens the field of 
operations of the advertising man. There is, 
therefore, nothing astonishing in the fact that 
at present a national advertising expert is the 
leading protagonist of this return to unsound 
commercial practice. Nor is there necessarily 
any insincerity in the advertising man. Adver- 
tising has worked such wonders in other lines, 
he reasons, so it will work wonders in lumber. 
That the defense published by the advertising 
man two weeks ago, however, is inadequate, as 
it furnishes no genuine and effective rebuttal to 
the attacks on such branding, could not be other- 
wise than clear to any experienced retailer. 


Retailer Must Stand the Expense 


The present individual branding is an experi- 
ment largely at the expense of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Were it not for the surtaxes, the 
manufacturers would not have made the ven- 
ture. They know that 60 percent of the cost of 
the experiment would go to income taxes if not 
so expended. That the retailers of lumber would 
in the end pay for the whole thing at the cost 
of their business is easily demonstrated. The 
fact that two of the leading manufacturers now 
using individual brands are establishing more 
— should settle this question with the re- 
ailers. 


Causes Tendency to Ignore Grading Rules 


The most conspicuous and at the same time 
the most fallacious argument advanced for in- 
dividual branding is that it improves the grade 
of lumber that reaches the consumer. It can do 
this only by metheds that will break down the 
grading rules, by giving better lumber than the 
grade calls for. The advertising man quotes a 
retailer as stating that: ‘‘Advertised lumber is 
graded a little more carefully. We don’t get as 
many ‘line’ boards in the shipments.” If this 
be true, the mills using brands are beginning 
to ignore the grading rules. If some branded 
lumber is a little above grade now, the time is 
not far distant when some will be much above 
and some much below. It is a move toward a 
return to the conditions in which the shipper’s 
trade ideas prevailed instead of a scientifically 
applied system of grading. 


No Adequate Returns for Cost 


With or without individual brands, the ex- 
pense of grading remains practically the same. 
The cost of the brand itself and the labor en- 
tailed are not large enough to constitute an ob- 
jection on economic grounds. The fees paid the 
advertising men are large, but not large enough 
to provide a reason for rejecting the branding. 
But the money paid out in national advertising 
is a great sum and this burden should not be 
added to the costs of the industry without fair 
assurance of an adequate return. None of these 
expenses, however, is as important as the loss 
on the lumber. That is, if these manufacturers 
are doing what their national advertising man 
indicates they are doing. 


Aimed to Reduce Retailer to Mere Agent 


If a board be good enough to go into a ship- 
ment of a given grade and it is put in a lower 
grade, the manufacturer loses the difference in 
selling price. No manufacturer will accept this 
foss when he sees it brings him no appreciable 
advantage. Experienced men doubt that this 
loss exists. If it does exist, then the manufac- 
turers in question are using their individual 
brands in the development of a plan of selling 
that is so costly that the advantages they claim 
will not pay them for the outlay. It follows 
that they are after something else or that they 
will shortly stop branding. The only objective, 
from their point of view, that may be worth the 
effort is the elimination of the retailer as a 
merchant and his reduction to a mere selling 
agent, with the manufacturers seizing most of 
the retailers’ present profits and not really giv- 
ing the service the retailer now gives. This ob- 
jective can not and will not be reached, but 
the effort to reach it will do great damage in 
the industry if it be permitted to continue. 


Grading System Has Proved Its Worth 


The grading rules do not require absolute pre- 
cision, for the reason that absolute precision 
costs more than it is worth. A variation of 5 
percent is allowed in regrading pine. During the 
half-century of development of this grading 
system, the producers, retailers and consumers 
have found it the most just, the most econom- 
ical and the most generally satisfactory system 
of buying and selling. Thru sheer force of 
merit, this system broke down the older meth- 
ods of selling lumber. 


Individual Branding Is a Backward Step 

There is no genuine novelty in individual 
branding. It is nothing but the first move 
toward a return to the ancient days when each 
producer practically had his own grades. Un- 
less this branding is good enough to be adopted 
by all manufacturers, it should not be adopted 
by any. If they all branded and then went into 


the big weeklies and magazines, as is suggested 





[By J. J. Comerford] 


by the national advertising expert, many of 
them would try to see that their shipments in 
each grade were a little better than the others. 
Then we would be hearing that Long-Bell’s No. 
1 common was better than Pickering’s No. 1 
common. Later we would hear that somebody’s 
No. 2 was as good as another manufacturer’s 
No. 1. This is the condition that preceded the 
general adoption of the grading rules. Indi- 
vidual branding has the appearance of being 
something new. It is not. No matter what the 
appearances, it does not represent a move for- 
ward. It is a move backward, away from sys- 
tem, method and order and back to chaos. 


Brand Abolishes Quality Standard 


Individual branding and grading rules are not 
sympathetic, codérdinated plans. The present 
tendency, it appears from the advertising ex- 
pert, is to ship something better under the 
brand than the grade calls for. When a mill 
using a brand nears the end of its timber, the 
tendency will be to loosen up the other way 
and ship offgrade lumber. Unscrupulous manu- 
facturers will next follow with lumber far below 
the grade shipped when the brand was new. 
They will not live up either to the grading rules 
or the grades established by their brands. 


Absence of Claims Is Only Test of Brands 


One reliable test of individual branding is 
whether there are fewer claims arising from 
transactions in branded lumber. The burden of 
proof is on the proponents of the individual 
brand. The present system of grading has cut 
disagreements, claims and arbitrations down to 
a minimum. The work of the inspection de- 
partments of the associations cut that costly 
trouble down to an almost irreducible minimum 
and they have kept it there. The question now 
is whether there are fewer claims arising from 
transactions in individually branded lumber 
than from transactions in the same species, 
quality and grade of lumber shipped by manu- 
facturers in the same general territory to con- 
sumers whose requirements are substantially 
similar. If the number of claims has not been 
appreciably reduced in such circumstances, 
then the chief argument of the advertising ex- 
pert for individual branding is gone. This argu- 
ment of superiority for individually branded 
lumber is persistently advanced by insinuation, 
implication and inference in the national adver- 
tising that goes with such branding. 


“Uniform Quality” Means Properly Graded 


The term “Uniform High Quality” is used by 
one of the large manufacturers who nationally 
advertises his individual brand. The national 
advertising man, knowing how this appeals to 
the public, seeks to explain it away in a la- 
bored, clumsy, tortuous squirming of evasive 
words. He knows the public accepts it as 
meaning that all lumber of the same kind so 
branded is the same in quality, that this quality 
is absolutely uniform and that it is always of 
the best. He tells the lumbermen, however, that 
he considers ‘uniform’? the most valuable of 
this deceptive trio of words and that “high 
quality’”’ stands simply for the grade specified. 
If this means anything at all, it means that 
“Uniform High Quality” indicates the lumber 
has been properly graded. The public is left 
to infer that lumber without brands has not 
been properly graded. Lumber from responsi- 
ble manufacturers using the grading rules will 
show the same “uniformity”. of “high quality’ 
grading whether branded or not. 


Nature Did Not Make Trees Uniform 


Trees vary in quality. A tract of tiniber con- 
tains a wide variety of qualities. Lumber from 
one section has some features of superiority over 
the same species from another section. Differ- 
ences in the lumber from forty acres adjoining 
each other are noticeable. One manufacturer 
operating thirteen mills uses the same brand 
for all of them. His lumber is not “uniform” 
and it is not all “high quality’”’ in the sense that 
the pylic accepts these words. 


Types of Machines Do Not Affect Quality 


Another weird argument advanced in favor of 
individual branding is that variations and im- 
provements in methods of manufacture in some 
way affect the quality of the lumber and that 
therefore each manufacturer should brand his 
product. The manufacturing methods and 
types of machines have nothing to do with the 
quality of the lumber. What difference does it 
make to the buyer whether his flooring was 
turned out on fast or slow machines Let us 
make the contrast broader and more specific: 
Suppose a small farmer owns a tract of timber 
immediately adjacent to a tract owned by a 
large manufacturer. The small farmer sells 
his timber to a roving operator, who sets up 
a little mill and rushes the rough lumber to a 
“planing in transit” point. The large manu- 
facturer in the same class of timber cuts his on 
band saws, planes it in his own planing mill 
and ships it out. Both sell their lumber under 
the grading rules. If both were properly graded, 
one is as good as the other. The large manu- 


facturer would not improve his by putting his 
individual brand on it. The improvements in 
manufacturing methods decreased the cost of 
manufactu . They did not affect the intrinsic 
value of the lumber. 

As a matter of fact, every old lumberman 
knows that the lumber sold fifty years ago was 
better than the lumber sold today. The best 
today is as good as the best then. But there 
were times when nothing but the best went 
to market. 


How Can Branding Improve Quality? 


The national advertising defender of indi- 
vidual branding tells us his chief patron ‘“‘knows 
positively that its products have improved since 
it began to trade-mark them.” He tells us he 
“believes hundreds of retail lumbermen and 
careful consumer buyers will bear out that 
statement.” The individual brand concerned in 
that declaration of knowledge and innocent be- 
lief has been in use for two years. Certainly 
the trees have not improved in two years. 
Surely nothing in the methods of manufac- 
ture have improved in two years. If manu- 
facturing methods had improved, that would 
not affect the lumber. Labor has been less 
efficient, less skillful and more dissatisfied dur- 
ing those two years than in any similar period 
since 1897. It would be well for the national 
advertising man whose patron “knows” and 
who himself “believes” to give out something 
that would clarify his statements. Mere asser- 
tion is neither demonstration nor convincing 
argument. Like the distinguished Democrat 
who asked for the “‘solemn referendum” on the 
League-of Nations, the national advertising man 
has apparently been listening too devotedly to 
those ‘‘voices in the air.” 


Lumber Is Only Unfinished Raw Material 


Another argument advanced by this protago- 
nist of the individual brand is that because auto- 
mobiles, wall hoard, roofing, building papers, 
paints, hardware, cement, lime etc. are trade- 
marked, therefore lumber should be trade- 
marked or individually branded. All the articles 
mentioned are finished. ‘They are ready to go 
immediately into use or consumption. Methods 
of manufacture, skill in the labor, design and 
wide variation in the qualities and peculiarities 
of the raw materials used give individuality to 
each manufacturers’ product of such finished 
articles. But the iron ore that went into the 
automobile was not sold under an individual 
brand. This ore was the raw material. It 
passed thru processes more elaborate than those 
of the lumber manufacturer before it became 
iron. The iron was sold on grade. It passed 
thru another process and became steel. Some 
steel is branded because it differs from other 
steel enough to make it more or less satisfac- 
tory for various purposes. Paints are a combi- 
nation of raw materials and the output of every 
paint factory is trade-marked as a guaranty 
that the ingredients called for are all there and 
that they have been mixed in the proper pro- 
portions and with the proper methods. 

Carrying out the demonstration of the fallacy 
of this claim, take wheat. No wheat is branded. 
It is sold on grade. It passes thru a manufac- 
turing process before it is salable as wheat, for 
it must be thrashed, cleaned etc. Some millers 
mix various wheats and produce their individual 
flour, which they brand. They are right as they 
make an individual product. 


Asks Proof of Claim That Brand Increases Sales 

In attempt to disguise, camouflage or pass 
over the potential elimination of the retailer, the 
national advertising man tells us that the re- 
tailer is better off because he sells a nationally 
advertised article and that branded lumber in 
his yard makes it easier for him to sell any 
lumber because individual branding, with its 
accompanying printed matter and advertising, 
suggests home building to the public. The lead- 
ing manufacturer using an individual brand has 
been at it about two years. There have been 
fewer homes built during the last year than in 
any similar period for a decade. If such brand- 
ing stimulates home building, then there have 
been relatively and absolutely more homes built 
in the areas in which national advertising is 
supplemented with yards carrying individually 
branded lumber. If this be true, the national 
advertising man should produce the statistics to 
show it. it is not true, his argument falls 
for lack of support in the facts. 


Present Method Serves the Customer Best 


The leaders in the lumber industry are doing 
all they can to stimulate building. Practically 
all of them know that the association brands on 
the species of lumber and the printed matter 
that explains the uses of the various species are 
the best they can do. They leave the retailer in 
the position of dealing direct with the public in 
a community he understands. He knows, in 
many instances, that a certain wood is the best 
for a certain purpose in the climate in which 
his people live; and, in many such instances, he 
knows also that the freight rates force the use 
of another wood to get the maximum service for 
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the customer’s money. It is thru the continu- 
ance of this method of selling by species and 
grade and the lifting of an unjustly heavy bur- 
den of taxation from improvements that the 
building of homes will be stimulated. If indi- 
vidual branding would do it, every sawmill from 
Alaska to Panama would have its individual 
brand. 
Has Not Space for Complete Rejoinder 


This article is not presented as a complete 
exposure of all the fallacies or a contradiction 
of all the mistaken assertions advanced by the 
national advertising man. Attention is called 
only to his principal or typical arguments, as a 
complete rejoinder in detail would fill this jour- 
nal. A man may deny the germ theory in a 
line. Several volumes and months of work, at 
least, are necessary to demonstrate that the 
germ theory holds good. So it is with many 
lines in the national advertising man’s defense 
of branding. 


Branders Go Direct to the Consumer 


The fact that the two leading manufacturers 
using individual brands are also the leaders in 
the establishment of yards owned by manufac- 
turers is not subject to question. The fact that 
individual branding is another invasion of the 
retail field by the manufacturer, in that it goes 
direct to the consumer, is clear to any observer. 
That this branding will destroy the grading sys- 
tem, despite the denial of the national advertis- 
ing man, is as plain as an elephant standing 
against a whitewashed fence. 


Would Elimination of Retailer Benefit Industry? 
The broadest question in relation to this sub- 


ject is whether it is to the interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole that the retailer be eliminated 
in any degree. 

The retailer knows his local field better than 
the manufacturer can possibly know it. It is 
his business to know species, qualities, freight 
rates, local customs and preferences and what 
woods best serve the varying purposes of his 
customers by the test of the relation of the 
dollar to the service rendered. He is entitled 
to be well paid for this work. It is his right to 
keep his field to himself and it is to the ulti- 
mate interest of all manufacturers that he 
should do so. 


Retailer Is Bulwark Against Radical Attacks 


The retailer is a buffer, a shock absorber, be- 
tween the manufacturer and the public. He 
gets most of the blows when the lumber in- 
dustry is attacked. He has handled his busi- 
ness so well that none of these attacks, so far, 
have done much damage. An example of what 
happens when the retailer is reduced to 'a mere 
sales agent or is eliminated entirely may be 
found in the attacks on the coal industry in 
England. ‘Thousands of retailers, put out of 
business by the great miners’ systems of dis- 
tribution direct to the consumers, have turned 
on the miners and instead of helping them in 
their troubles they are aiding a powerful minor- 
ity, which includes the laborers in the mines, in 
their demands for nationalization of the indus- 
ry. The nature and character of the lumber 
industry is such that it is difficult for the manu- 
facturers to. appeal to the public. 

This situation was fully recognized by the 
late Frederick Weyerhaeuser. His policy 


proved the sincerity of his belief that the pro- 
ducing lumbermen should keep in the back- 
ground. 

Not All Change Is Progress 


Individual branding, in view of its inevitable 
consequences to all concerned, has substantial 
advantages only for the advertising men in- 
terested in it. There is always a great deal of 
self deception among the enthusiasts of every 
new development. They seem to look on change 
as progress. In this case, change is not pro- 
gress. It is mere retrogression to the chaotic 
days when every manufacturer practically had 
his own grades. 


The lumber manufacturers have a large field 
for reform in their own business. When they 
can claim even the appearance of perfection 
there, they may be forgiven for going out of 
their proper sphere to reform the other fellow’s 
business. The retailers have their faults. But 
the retailers know their business better than 
the manufacturers know it, and the history of 
the industry indicates that there is more real 
enterprise, initiative and power to meet emer- 
gencies among the retailers than among the 
manufacturers. The retailers know more about 
the uses of various woods in their communities 
than do the manufacturers. 

The retail lumber dealer will eventually turn 
on the individual brand as his enemy, if it ever 
gains sufficient ground to be recognized for 
what it is. 

At present, the well informed retailers are 
doing what they can to kill the wolf while it is 
a pup. That is easier than hunting down a 
pack of full grown wolves. 





ALABAMA PINERS DISCUSS 


MonteomeEry, Ata., Nov. 15.—Problems con- 
fronting the southern pine manufacturers 
were considered at length at a meeting of 
the Alabama division of the Southern Pine 
Association held here Friday at the Gay- 
Teague Hotel, and among resolutions adopted 
by the delegates attending was one favoring 
the maintenance of the $10 a day demurrage 
charge imposed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on cars held for reconsignment. 

A resolution recognizing the right of a re- 
tailer to cancel an order if it was not promptly 
delivered was not acted upon, the argument 
being submitted that some men will live up 
to their agreements while others will not re- 
gardless of resolutions. J. E. Rhodes, secre- 
tary Southern Pine Association, attended the 
Alabama session and was one of the principal 
speakers; J. H. Eddy, of Birmingham, of the 
Kaul Lumber Co., presiding. 


Wage Reductions Are Discussed 

Holding that the present labor costs going 
into the manufacture of lumber were too high 
in their relation to the market prices, and that 
their reduction is essential if the industry is 
to realize a profit under the conditions of a 
falling market, methods of bringing about 
this desired end were discussed at length by 
a number of the largest manufacturers of the 
State who were present. No binding action 
on any of several plans advanced, however, 
was taken. 

The closing of mills for fifteen days for re- 
pairs and the resumption of operations on a 
lower wage scale was one of the means advo- 
cated, and it was pointed out that it had been 
tried with excellent results in Mississippi. 
Reduction of the number of working days to 
three or four each week was also held up as a 
plan which had ‘been used with good results, 
insuring against the stacking of unsalable 
stocks of lumber as well as reducing the pay- 
rolls. 

Cost of Building Labor Hinders Operations 

High prices of labor in the building trades 
of the northern cities was declared to be one 
of the chief hindrances to building operations, 
Secretary Rhodes, in his address to the asso- 
ciation, stating that a revival of building was 
dependent largely upon a betterment of the 
money market and a reduction of wages paid 
men in the building trades. 

Mr. Rhodes, in discussing the labor phase of 
the situation, asserted that there were 150,000 
men without employment in the city of Detroit 
alone, with other cities similarly affected, and 
it was his opinion that wages generally are 
doomed to fall from the war time level at 
which they now stand. He brought figures to 


the conference to show that since lumber 
reached its high peak on March 20, 1920, there 
had been a decline of 50 percent, while on the 
other hand there had been an increase in the 
price of other building materials, excepting 
brick. 

During the course of the sessions the elec- 
tion of Warren G. Harding as the next presi- 
dent of the United States was referred to by 

















At Chehalis, Wash., is a most interesting 
stump which is visited by everyone who comes 
to the thriving little western city. It is the 
huge stump from which two famous American 
presidents spoke on two different occasions. It 
is roofed over to protect the speakers from the 
weather, and wired for lighting in the most 
approved modern manner. A card attached to 
one side gives the full information: 

THE McKINLEY STUMP 
Chehalis, Wash. 

Cut near PeEll, May, 1901, for President Mc- 
Kinley’s Reception in this City. 

President Roosevelt spoke from this stump May 
22, 1903. 

Height, 8 feet ; diameter at top, 8 feet 4 inches ; 
diameter at base, 12 feet 6 inches. Tree’s age, 
860 years. Height, 300 feet. 

Contained 30,000 feet of lumber, 


CONDITIONS 


one of the State’s big producers, who declared 
that a ‘‘conservative party has elected the 
most conservative candidate in the history of 
the nation,’’ and expressed the hope ‘‘that 
the specter of the labor union, the walking 
delegate and Samuel Gompers, which has been 
frightening you and me, will soon be a thing 
of the past.’’ 

Producers attending the meeting were gen- 
erally optimistic over the outlook for southern 
pine, and especially over the prospect of a 
decline in the price of labor. Opposition to 
the Capper forestry bill was expressed by in- 
dividual members and all were urged to write 
southern congressmen to oppose its passage. 


Criticizes Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission came 
in for severe criticism at the hands of Mr. 
Rhodes during the afternoon, for what he 
characterized as its inefficient handling of the 
transport problems of the country. He cited 
the commission’s order for the despatch of all 
available cars possible to the western wheat 
fields, declaring that when they reached these 
points 33 percent were found unfit for the use 
to which they were to be put. He lamented 
the fact that no southerners sit on the com- 
mission, which he said was composed of three 
theorists, one stone-cutter, three attorneys and 
two railroad men. 

In response to a question from the floor Mr. 
Rhodes stated that the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with other business 
interests, had requested President Wilson to 
appoint a man to the commission who knows 
the business needs of the South, but that the 
President had not seen fit to follow the sug- 
gestion or acknowledge receipt of the request. 





GLAD HE LOCATED IN CINCINNATI 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, Nov. 15.—‘‘ Since locating 
in Cincinnati in April, 1919, we have developed 
a very satisfactory business and trust that the 
future will be as bright as our last eighteen 
months here indicate,’’ said W. F. Gammage to 
a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
‘¢Our reason for locating here is that Cincinnati 
is the central point for northern as well as south- 
ern hardwoods.’’ Mr. Gammage is engaged in 
the wholesale business, largely the exporting of 
lumber and staves, tho he also does a consider- 
able business in veneers and lumber. He has 
been identified with the lumber business prac- 
tically his entire life, having been connected 
with Russe & Burgess, of Memphis, Tenn., for 
twelve years, and was sales manager at the time 
of severing that connection. 
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Appalachian Logging Congress in Annual Plans 
To Perfect Organization and Extend Activities 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., Nov. 13.—After a busy 
three days’ session, declared to be the most 
largely attended and the most successful gather- 
ing of the organization in its four years’ his- 
tory, the annual fall meeting of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress came to a close here today. 
The logging congress, after a more or less 
evanescent and perilous career, finally has found 
itself and is beginning its fifth year on a 
permanent basis, satisfactorily financed, with a 
paid secretary in charge, permanent headquar- 
ters established in Knoxville and with a very 
definite program of usefulness and service to 
its members mapped out. Since the organiza- 
tion of the Appalachian Logging Congress 
four years ago a few enthusiastic leaders and 
steadfast workers, realizing the great need of 
such an association have kept it alive, feeling 
certain that in time the loggers and lumber 
manufacturers of this great Appalachian re- 
gion would find the organization a necessity 
for the industry, would rally to its support 
and put it on a firm, permanent foundation. 

The results that have been accomplished since 
the semiannual meeting held in Asheville, N. C., 
last spring, by President Latham, the executive 
committee and Secretary T. Sunderland, have 
been gratifying to the men who have had a 
vision of what a real logging congress would 
mean to this section—such men as W. T. 
Latham, of the Andrews Manufacturing Co.; 
C. L. Babcock, of the Babcock Land & Lumber 
Co., and allied interests; F. G. Norcross, of the 
New River Lumber Co.; George DeLaney, of 
the D. A. D. Lumber Co.; John Raine, of the 
Meadow River Lumber Co., and others equally 
earnest and enthusiastic. 


As was briefly reported by wire in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the first 
day’s session on Nov. 11 was given over to the 
formal welcome addresses and replies, officers’ 
and committee reports, appointment of com- 
mittees etc. Members of the logging congress 
were welcomed to the city by Mayor E. W. Neal 
and by C. F. Maples, president of the Knoxville 
Lumbermen’s Club, whose warm welcome exem- 
plified the typical Southern hospitality which is 
seen at its best in this beautiful spot in East 
Tennessee, and left nothing to be desired. It 
was a source of extreme regret to all present 
that W. B. Townsend, past president of the 
congress, one of its organizers and most ardent 
supporters, was unable to be with the congress 
at this session, and in his stead the reply to the 
addresses of welcome was made by D. M. Rose, 
of the D. M. Rose Lumber Co., of Knoxville. 


President’s Address 


In his annual address President W. T. Latham, 
after extending thanks to those who had so ably 
assisted in perfecting arrangements for this 
meeting and giving a very brief history of the 
Appalachian Logging Congress, said: 


And now, gentlemen, with a secretary right on 
the job giving his entire time to the interests of 
the congress and its members, we should grow 
much more rapidly than we have in the past, and 
I trust, learn the true meaning of the words “co- 
operation” and “good fellowship.” 


Recommends a Labor Bureau 


I have two recommendations to offer for your 
consideration at this meeting. First, is the estab- 
lishment of a labor bureau. Our secretary with 
the counsel and help of some of the executive com- 
mittee has made an outline of a labor bureau to 
be submitted for your careful consideration, con- 
structive criticism and counsel. I trust that you 
will consider this bureau well and carefully, as we 
do not want to make any mistake in getting it 
started right as I consider it a very important 
move. 

This bureau should teach us codperation with 
our labor, rather than competition. 

My second recommendation is that we start 
thru our secretary, a vigorous propaganda 
amongst our employees that will tend to develop 
confidence, good will and codperation in our 
camps. 

By referring to your program you will note we 
are to have addresses by men prominent in log- 
ging circles on the most vital questions that con- 


front us today and every member should be much 
benefited thereby. 
; Business Conditions Upset 


It strikes me that we as loggers are facing a 
situation unparalleled in the history of our busi- 
ness, and while all business is more or less up- 
set, ours seems to be in the most peculiar condi- 
tion of any. With our cost equal to or more than 
the value of our product, many commodities are 
increasing in price that we have to buy, such as 
wire rope, lubricating oils, supplies of all kinds— 
labor still high and inefficient and coal bringing 
an unheard of price. Yet Judge Gary, only a 
month ago in a speech told us that “the business 
skies are practically without a cloud.” Even in 
the face of all our difficulties, when men like 
Judge Gary are reassuring us, it behooves us to 
turn our faces towards the East and the rising sun 
of prosperity. 

We, as lumbermen, have faced in the past con- 
ditions as bad or even worse than those that exist 
today, and while it may appear to us that our 
ship of trade is being cast against the rockbound 
eoast and is staggering in the tempest of depres- 
sion, yet I have an abiding faith in lumbermen 
of the country and in the members of this con- 
gress to steer our ship clear of the rocks that 
would destroy her and out on the deep blue waters 
of prosperity. 


Service Performed by the Congress 


George N. DeLaney, of Williamsburg, Ky., 
one of the pioneers and enthusiasts of the as- 
sociation, led a discussion on the subject of 
‘‘Service rendered members and benefits to be 
derived by establishing a permanent office.’’ 
Referring to the statement of one member who 
had said that in two years his company had 
saved $5,000 by adopting certain plans in his 
logging camps that were brought out in a dis- 
cussion in one of the meetings, Mr. DeLaney 
outlined some of the benefits to be derived 
from membership in the logging congress, and 
as a part of the valuable service that could be 
rendered by the organization if placed on a 
permanent basis urged the organization of a 
labor bureau, whose function it would be to 
keep a list of the members, the positions in which 
skilled labor was employed by each, the scale 
of wages paid by each member for such posi- 
tions, the listing of men available for these 
places, their former places of employment etc., 
and to assist the members in securing labor 
when needed. He thought that the establish- 
ment of such a service would go far toward 
stabilizing the labor supply, bringing about 
uniform wage scales and doing away with the 
undesirable and unsatisfactory practice of mem- 
bers hiring men away from each other. He 
spoke of the extreme difficulties lumber manu- 
facturers and loggers had to contend with 
especially in the coal mining districts of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, where common labor was 
being paid $6 for a day of eight hours and sup- 
plied with free board and free carbide for their 
lamps, it was exceedingly difficult to secure 
labor for the mills and camps and as a result of 
this situation some plants were being closed 
down, as the present lumber market would not 
justify production costs based on such high 
wages. 

Mr. DeLaney also spoke of educational work 
as to safety appliances and safety methods 
that could be made a part of the service ren- 
dered the members. He pointed out many ways 
in which the organization could be of service if 
placed on a permanent basis and properly sup- 
ported and made a strong appeal to all the 
operators in the Appalachian region to get be- 
hind the congress with their active support. 

Practical Efficiency Promotion 

In an informal discussion that followed C. L. 
Babcock spoke of methods being employed at 
his plants now to educate employees on the 
necessity of reducing production costs if the 
plants are to continue to operate. The super- 
intendents meet weekly with the men and these 
matters are discussed, and once monthly Mr. 
Babcock’ meets with them himself, talks plainly 
and openly with them, and he begins to see 
some improvement. He said that a recent 
compilation of their operating costs showed that 


in two years wages at their operations had ad- 
vanced 35 percent, while production costs in the 


. same time had advanced 85 percent, a sad com- 


mentary upon the growing inefficiency of their 
labor. 

Another operator said this was a remarkable 
coincidence in that in his operations he had had 
almost exactly the same experience, the increase 
in wages and the increase in production costs 
being within one or two percent of the figures 
given in each case by Mr. Babcock. 

After considerable discussion of the proposed 
labor bureau plan it was voted to refer the 
matter to the executive committee to formulate 
a feasible plan and report with recommendations 
at the Friday morning session. 


Committees Appointed 
President Latham then announced the appoint- 
ment of the following committees: 
Nominating—F. G. Norcross, chairman; L. D. 


Gasteiger, M. W. Stark, C. L. Babcock and George 
N. DeLaney. 

Resolutions—M. W. Stark, chairman; Andrew 
Gennett, A. L. Ford, S. F. Horn and A. B, Cone. 


The afternoon session then adjourned. 


THURSDAY EVENING 


The evening session was given over fo moving 
pictures, working models, lectures and demon- 
strations by representatives of machinery manu- 
facturers and was one of the most interesting 
and instructive of the entire convention. W. C. 
Champion, of the Clyde Iron Works, officiated 
as chairman. Moving pictures were shown of 
the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co.’s skidding 
machines; the Bucyrus Co.’s caterpillar mounted 
steam shovels for railroad grading, road build- 
ing and excavating; the Holt Manufacturing 
Co.’s caterpillar tractor in logging operations 
and road making, and the Clyde Iron Work’s 
skidding and loading machines; all of which 
were witnessed with the closest interest. Repre- 
sentatives of each of these companies made brief 
talks explaining the essential features of their 
respective machines. The beautiful working 
model of the Heisler locomotive, which has been 
a feature at so many of the conventions of 
lumbermen in the last two or three years, was 
on display and was the center of interest for 
many of the loggers. 

Following this session C. L. Maples, president 
of the Knoxville Lumbermen’s Club announced 
that the club had provided some entertainment 
for the visitors in the shape of a buffet lunch 
and vaudeville entertainment. A _ bountiful 
lunch was spread in the convention hall and at 
its conclusion a company of dancers from the 
Bijou theater and a jazz band furnished enter- 
tainment for an hour. 

A feature of the evening was a monolog, with 
negro dialect and mountaineer stories by Riley 
Wilson, lumberman, entertainer and politician 
from West Virginia, and a discourse by Lew 
Doster, the ubiquitous manager of the Memphis 
branch of E. C. Atkins & Co. 

It was the hour of midnight before the party 
adjourned and all the visitors were loud in their 
praises of the entertainment afforded by the 
live wire lumbermen who compose the member- 
ship of the Knoxville Lumbermen’s Club. 


FRIDAY MORNING 


There was an increased attendance in evidence 
when the morning session of the second day 
opened, and the hall was comfortably filled when 
President Latham called the congress to order. 
The program for this session embraced addresses 
on a number of practical subjects of great im- 
portance. 


No Progress without Codperation 
F. G. Norcross, of Norma, Tenn., a veteran 
of fifty-three years experience in the lumber 
and logging business, was first on the program 
to talk on the subject ‘‘Codperation Among 
Operators.’’ Mr. Noreross is in the fullest 
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sense of the word a disciple of codperation and 
never at any time during the sessions of the 
congress did he let the members get far away 
from the idea that without codperation no 
satisfactory service could be rendered or. good 
work accomplished. He spoke extemporaneously, 
but earnestly on the subject assigned to him. 

In approaching the question of codperation, 
Mr. Norcross said, it is important the members 
of the association keep clearly within the law 
and not put themselves in a position where 
they could be charged with its violation; nor 
should members of the association lose sight 
of their relations with other industries. Such 
an inflation of prices as has resulted from the 
enormous demand during the period just 
passed creates the impression that manufac- 
turers are responsible for the unreasonable 
inerease in prices. The only purpose of codp- 
eration should be to preserve loggers, manu- 
facturers and dealers from commercial disas- 
ter, for the industry is confronted with diffi- 
cult and serious problems in the readjustment 
of its business affairs and restoration of its 
market. 

Certainly everybody engaged in the indus- 
try wishes to avoid shutdowns and other 
causes of demoralization, that in some cases 
may threaten even bankruptcy. Tho the in- 
dustry has enjoyed an era of high prices for 
lumber, it was during a period of enormous 
expenditures. Now, he thinks, it would be 
well for hardwood lumbermen to codperate in 
increasing sales at small profit rather than 
increasing profits on smaller sales. He felt 
that hardwood men should keep in close touch 
with kindred industries, for it is going to be 
almost impossible to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion until the prices of other commodities show 
a tendency to go to lower levels than they have 
reached. Loggers and lumbermen thus far 
have not noted much reduction in the costs of 
materials that they are required to buy, tho 
they have in a few instances received notice 
of prospective reduction. Not only lumber, 
but all other industries must reduce their 
prices because all are in the same boat. 


Closer Cooperation with Employees 


From his own viewpoint, Mr. Norcross said, 
it was his idea to bring the employees in closer 
cooperation. He recommended this policy to 
others. Existing conditions in the market 
could be explained to them tho doubtless many 
are already familiar with those conditions. 
It should be made clear to workers that the 
operator wishes to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion by closer coéperation, which will result in 
more efficient service. Managers should ex- 
plain to employees that unless this is done, the 
industry will be confronted with other prob- 
lems that will have to be solved in some other 
way. He felt sure that if employers kept in 
close touch with their men, the employees will 
respond with cordial codperation. If they fail 
to respond, the next move of the manufacturer 
might seem to be to reduce wages, but he did 
not advise that at this time. It would be 
detrimental to the forces and would demoralize 
the organization. Neither would he advocate 
shutdowns as they would throw men out of 
employment and create dissatisfaction, and 
would not be justified in view of the fact that 
the necessaries of life have not yet been re- 
duced in cost to employees. There have been 
some reductions and likely will be more, but 
these reductions have not thus far reached the 
men. In justice to the employees, the em- 
ployer must recognize the fact that wages 
were the last thing to rise and should, there- 
fore, be the last to fall. 

Mr. Norcross emphasized the importance of 
letting the men know that employers desire to 
treat them right; for, he said, if employers 
assume that attitude toward their men, the 
latter would listen to reason and be just as 
quick as the employers in realizing that codp- 
eration is necessary in order to protect the 
interests of both. He felt sure that employees 
would respond in this way, because, he said, 
‘‘while they are a rough and rugged sort of 
men they have been thrown in close contact 
with Nature, they are keen readers of human 
nature and are disposed to exercise that faculty 


in situations like the present.’’ As far as the 
association itself is concerned, Mr. Norcross 
said that after attending this meeting and ob- 
serving the willingness on the part of the oper- 
ators to codperate, he felt sure that it would 
develop into a very strong and useful organ- 
ization, able to protect the best interests of 
operators in the Appalachian hardwood re- 
gion. Members, however, will not realize the 


full benefits of the organization unless they 
“contribute their full share to its success. 


Profits Taxed Away 


Notwithstanding the fact that manufactur- 
ers during the period of high prices were able 
to realize liberal profits, a large part of these 
have been used to pay excess profits and other 
taxes, so that manufacturers have been de- 
prived largely of the means to provide a sink- 
ing fund for lean years. ‘‘We are now faced 
with a great reduction in market prices with 
the bottom practically out as to demand even 
at any price. It is important under the cir- 
cumstances that loggers and lumber manufac- 
turers do not make the fatal error that was 
made by the buyers of lumber during the enor- 
mous demand, who went into the market 
regardless of conditions and paid any old price 
for lumber. Some of you who are strong 
financially will weather the storm, but there 
are others who may have to succumb. It is 
these interests, that while they are small, we 
wish to protect. Not one brick can be taken 
out of the wall of this association but that it 
affects all the rest of the wall. It is only thru 
coéperation of the operators that we can pro- 
tect the interests of one and ali and work out 
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our salvation. Let us not approach this with 
a view to trying to see how much each of us 
as individuals can get out of this association, 
but how much good it will be to us collectively. 
It is only by means of codperation thru this 
organization that we are going to obtain re- 
sults.’’ 
Benefits of Organization 

Inasmuch as this convention was expected 
to decide definitely the fate of the Appa- 
lachian Logging Congress, whether it was to 
go ahead on a permanent basis, equipped to 
render a real service to the industry, or 
would be allowed to pass out of existence, 
the program was arranged with a view to 
shedding all the light possible on how the 
organization could be of service and make 
itself a vital force in the industry. 

W. P. Davis had been assigned the subject, 
‘‘Benefits of Organization,’’ but was unavoid- 
ably absent, and A. W. Dodge, of the Lidger- 
wood Manufacturing Co., was called upon as a 
pinch hitter to.take his place. Mr. Dodge’s 
former connection with the Rockefeller or- 
ganization, his experience as a company com- 
mander in the army during the recent war, 
and his experience in forestry work in Cali- 


fornia, together with his present connection 
with the Lidgerwood company have made him 
thoroly familiar with organization in its 
highest and best attainment, and in his talk 
he endeavored to point out to the congress 
that organization is more effective than num- 
bers—that a few men properly organized and 
well directed can accomplish much more than 
can a mob without organization. 

In his preliminary remarks, Mr. Dodge told 
of his experience in becoming a member of the 
I. W. W. in California, in order to learn just 
how well organized they were, what they had 
to go on and what they had to work with. 
As a result of his investigation, he learned that 
in a group of 4,000, there were only a few guns 
and that there was no organization to speak of, 
so that a small company of militia at the armory 
in Sacramento was well able to handle the situa- 
tion. ‘‘We did not have to be afraid of any 
body of men that was unorganized, but when 
they were organized as were the infantry down 
at the armory, and organization means a definite, 
honorable purpose, then you have to sit up and 
take notice of them and treat with and listen to 
their representatives.’’ 

In pointing out some of the benefits that re- 
sult from organization in the lumber industry, 
Mr. Dodge said: 

I feel that I know and have been associated 
with practically all branches of the lumber in- 
dustry at different times, but I know the redwood 
people in California very well. Redwood, as you 
know, is very durable. The cypress people of 
Florida were selling their product in California 
right under the nose of the redwood operators. 
Someone asked why this was, and upon investiga- 
tion it was found that the redwood people were 
unorganized in California. They were not acting 
as a unit for the common good of all, but were 
acting independently, each for himself. They are 
a splendid lot of loggers and lumbermen, but at 
that time were lax and unorganized, and not work- 
ing together. Therefore, an organized body of 
men from Florida and the South could bring their 
product to California clear across the continent, 
over the mountains and sell it right in the red- 
wood territory. This was not done by placing 
stress on any particular lumber company, but by 
stressing cypress and nothing but cypress. 

Mr. Dodge said that in the Appalachian 
Logging Congress he saw an opportunity for 
producing similar results. Within the last few 
days, he said, Europe has sent over an order for 
50,000,000 feet of hardwood. This order was 
placed on the Mississippi somewhere. If this 
organization had been thoroly organized it would 
know that the order was coming along, so as to 
get a chance at it. 


Much Work for Organization to Do 
The legislative side of the lumber industry 
also required an organization to look after it. 
Questions were raised and conferences were 
necessary in order that legislators may be in 
fact representatives of the people. When detri- 


mental measures were proposed, lumbermen must. - 


go before the Congress or legislature and present 
lumber’s side of the questions. When a repre- 
sentative of the organization is appointed and 
authorized to speak for the industry, his ex- 
pressions carry a weight that the statements 
and arguments of an individual speaking on 
his own account could not have. 

Continuing Mr. Dodge said that the sentiment 
of loyalty must be created and perpetuated: 

This idea prevents the men who make up the 
fabric of the whole from becoming dissatisfied. 
They are loyal to each other. In the woods, in 
your logging crew, or at the mill and so on up it 
is the same thing. When taking into considera- 
tion the idea of organization, who would not be 
glad to work with or under the logging superin- 
tendents we have? I would be proud to work un- 
der our logging superintendents; there is some- 
thing of a romance about it. There is hardly a 
logger who takes his work as if it is work, he goes 
about it as if it were a pleasure. I have been in 
the woods enough to know that organization 
means being together. Your woods, your sawmill 
and in fact every part of the business in close 
touch are working together. 

Mr. Dodge said that machinery is taking a 
larger and larger part in lumbering. ‘‘ We are 
learning about loaders, tractors, excavators, and 
all kinds of machinery to make our work quicker, 
better and easier; from the log in the woods 
to the finish, machinery has made manufactur- 
ing easier for‘all of us, We all appreciate the 
fact that machinery has come to stay in the 
lumber industry, but you will realize that we 
also have our troubles. One of these is the great 
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labor question, with which we all have to deal 
more or less. The Lidgerwood system has to 
deal with the same labor problems that you have. 
We have to get out the machinery and to do 
that, it takes labor, but there is a general ad- 
justment and reduction coming. We must all 
adjust together. I think we all see that this is 


coming.’’ 
Reforestation 


Perhaps no subject is of greater importance 
to the lumberman and logger than that of re- 
forestation, especially in this Appalachian re- 
gion, and this subject was assigned to L. D. 
Gasteiger, of the Pittsburgh Lumber Co., 
Braemar, Tenn. 

In opening his address, Mr. Gasteiger gave 
a very forcible illustration of the practice of 
reforestry. He said that about ten years ago 
near his office there was a small poplar sapling, 
which he trimmed and permitted to stand for 
ten years. Then he cut the tree and sawed it 
into lumber and it produced 117 feet of 4/4 
boards. 

Those present doubtless remembered, he 
said, when the finest forest trees were cut and 
heaped together and burned, merely to clear 
the land for agricultural purposes. These 
forests at that time were useless because there 
was no demand comparable to the supply. 
‘*Our country was sparsely settled, no great 
cities existed and a future foreign demand 
was never considered. Since -my boyhood 
days, I have traveled from time to time over 
the Appalachian Mountain region and well can 
I remember the forests of timber, large in size 
and fine in quality. Since then large areas 
have been denuded and only stumps and 
branches appear, the only visitants being fires 
and the tax collector.’’ 

Continuing, Mr. Gasteiger said that forest 
conservation is comparatively new, for with 
the great increase in population and the de- 
mands of commerce, the constant drain upon 
forests has made the subject one of general 
interest. Timber conservation is a subject 
that should interest everyone, not only lumber- 
men, but all who have the future welfare of 
the country in their keoping. One-tenth of 
the people in the United States are engaged 
in lumbering and allied industries, and as an 
economic force, it reaches every fireside in the 
land. The increasing scarcity of wood is being 
felt in the form of added burdens, and appro- 
priate action must be taken at once to main- 
tain the industry for future generations. 

In discussing the question of forestry, he 
said a large part of the public press deals with 
the past and fails to make any helpful and 
constructive suggestions. There seems to be 
no question of the need of conservation, but 
there are two schools of conservationists; one, 
he said, would put the onus of conservation for 
posterity on the shoulders of the present tim- 
ber owners, enjoy the benefits of conservation 
and let the other fellow pay the bills; the other 
school is willing to share the burden and enjoy 
the benefits with others. The first conceives 
the idea of harassing, controlling and finally 
destroying private enterprise for the public 
benefit, saying what should be cut and what 
not. At present it requires the time of one 
good accountant to make out the reports re- 
quired by the Government for an ordinary 
operation. In his opinion everyone, being 
interested in conservation, should bear his pro- 
portionate share of taxation to rehabilitate 
the forests and place the country where it will 
be in a supporting position. The Government 
can buy timber land offered for sale as well as 
can private investors. Good timber is still on 
the market. 

There are many ways of promoting con- 
servation, but the most important is thru 
education of the people. When people get back 
of the movement as a body, a plan will soon 
be evolved. But it will be necessary to have 
men at the head of the forestry departments 
who can serve the people with ability rather 
thanstheir friends and political associates. It 
is the duty of lumbermen to tear off the mask 
of the demagog and expose him to the search- 
ing vision of the people. Examples of wilful 
neglectful waste are becoming fewer among 
enterprising lumbermen. Closer utilization of 


products will help and treatment of timber by 
the railroads and other large users is becoming 
more in vogue as prices advance. Further con- 
servation can be attained by choosing timber 
to suit particular uses, but this line of conser- 
vation works out only as an economy because 
necessary owing to advance in price. 

Forests and cut-over lands suffer their great- 
est injuries from fires and the Government 
could help prevent these losses by disseminat- 
ing knowledge as to the cause of fires, means of 
preventing damage done ete. Owners of tim- 
ber or timber lots if they feel that the results 
will justify the costs, can assist nature in 
reforestation. He said that he was not an 
alarmist, who felt it was necessary to establish 
a forest policy over night. He had faith that 
in a few years a conservative forest policy 
will be established by the States and nation, 
but only after the subject has been well con- 
sidered. Standards can be changed to meet 
new conditions and all these things will be 
done when the people are thoroly aroused to 
the importance of conservation of natural 
resources. This work must not be made the 
subject of theft or barter or mismanagement 
by politicians. This is a case requiring real 
statesmanship applied to economic problems. 


How to Prevent Labor Turnover 


Perhaps never in the history of the lumber 
business has the question of labor turnover 
been so much to the forefront as within the 
last three years, during which the whole labor 
fabric of the country has been in a topsy 
turvy state as a result of conditions brought 
about by the war. As production costs have 
mounted, largely thru labor inefficiency, as 
men have drifted away from the lumber indus- 
try to go into other lines that were more 
lucrative, the labor turnover has become an 
increasing burden and greater problem to em- 
ployers in the industry; and no subject dis- 
cussed during the entire congress was listened 
to with greater interest than was the talk 
by M. W. Stark, of the American Column & 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, on ‘‘ How to Pre- 
vent Labor Turnover.’’ 

Mr. Stark said that the subject of labor turn- 
over appealed to him from the viewpoint of an 
individual operator and from the viewpoint of 
the industry as a whole. The lumber industry, 
he said, had been suffering of late years, the 


*same as had agriculture, from the movement of 


men to the city, where there are schools, churches, 
stores and other attractions. To meet this situa- 
tion the industry must do all it can to provide 
the same attractions. Other conditions peculiar 
to the lumber industry make the work more dif- 
ficult and the situation harder te remedy. The 
logger is a pioneer and has the individualist’s 
point of view. Mr. Stark discussed his subject 
under three heads. To begin with living con- 
ditions must be made right, probably no one 
could say exactly what should be done in each 
case, but every operator must look over his 
organization and see where it is weak, endeavor 
to remedy conditions and remedy the defects 
that he discovers. One thing required is good 
clean, airy quarters for the men to live in; an- 
other is wholesome food. It is not a question of 
saying men shall have pie and cake, but 
it is a question of providing good healthful 
food, and good clean water. There should 
also be a good doctor, efficient and available at 
all times. 

Good schools should be provided. Many opera- 
tors have lost their best men because of the 
lack of proper school facilities. The isolated 
situation of the lumber industry makes it dif- 
ficult to provide good schools, but there is room 
for improvement along that line. Churches 
and store service should be looked into. He be- 
lieves that courteous store service is a great 
factor in keeping good men contented and satis- 
fied. Stores should handle the things the work- 
ers want at prices they can afford to pay, and 
should give them kind and good service the same 
as if they were buying of independent stores. 
He believed that the benefits derived from that 
kind of treatment would be worth more than a 
few dollars’ profit resulting directly from the 
store. Means of communication must be kept 
open, telephone and telegraph facilities and 


mail delivery should be provided for all the men 
at all times. Keeping in communication with 
their people helps to promote contentment. 
Keeping out undesirables is an important means 
of promoting contentment; not only the I. W. 
W. but the ‘‘knocker’’ should be kept out. 

Recreation should be provided, baseball among 
the men being an especially desirable means of 
providing recreation. Club houses, recreation 
rooms, Y. M. C. A. and other similar recreation 
centers, providing good literature, newspapérs 
and magazines, will help. There is no specific 
remedy for this trouble as a whole; there is no 
one thing that will cure the labor situation. 
It is the sum total of all that is done that counts. 
Operators should not think that when they buy 
machinery they have done all that is necessary. 
Good logging machinery alone will not bring 
to us the logs. We must have a clear definite 
line of authority, and with that authority a clean 
eut well understood responsibility. He con- 
tinued: 

Another very important thing is the spirit. 
That is what the army calls morale. That is the 
intricate something which is a part of every or- 
ganization whether in the logging congress, the 
army or the nation. Morale is based first on your 
ideals. What are they and what are you striv- 
ing for? Are they good or bad? Your ideals must 
contain the “milk of human kindness.” 

We all have our logging troubles, and the only 
way to overcome them is by sticking together. It 
is the same with our iabor troubles, we all have 
them. The only way to overcome them is to keep 
trying. It can not be done in a day or a week 
but it can be done eventually by the means of 
suggestions. I think we can all get a great deal 
of good out of this logging congress on just such 
subjects as - this. 

Another thing we lose sight of in our labor 
problems is to treat men right. We are able to 
treat them right on the surface, but we must treat 
them right all the way thru and think of them 
right, and as definite human beings. 

We must approach this question with a view of 
finding out just where we are at fault. We can 
not make an employee’s nature over, and we can 
not make him come to us. It is simply a case 
where we must treat with him. We are absolutely 
unable to change the thing as it is, and there is 
no use in fuming and fretting about it. When 
labor finds out that we really have a definite aim 
in view and are really going to accomplish some- 
thing worth while, labor will codperate with us; 
but we must take the whole question on labor’s 
basis. Now is the opportune time and we must 
make the most of it. 

With respect to welfare work, Mr. Stark 
said that he thought anything that had a sem- 
blance of giving the men something for noth- 
ing or that looked like charity, is harmful. 
Operators would get better results by telling 
employees what to do and see that they do it, 
than by putting them on a basis of being more 
unfortunate than the employer is and that he 
desires to help them out. The whole problem, 
he said, revolves around the foreman who must 
be educated. This means that the operator must 
know more than the foreman and it is necessary 
‘in solving this problem that we teach our- 
selves as we teach our foremen. This is a 
problem that none of us know any too much 
about and each of us must try to help the 


other.’’ 
Motor Trucks in Logging 


The use of motor trucks in logging has be- 
come more and more general within the last 
few years as lumbermen and loggers have be- 
come more familiar with their advantages, 
and as motor truck manufacturers have be- 
come more familiar with the problems in- 
volved and have made improvements in their 
machines to meet these problems. Motor 
trucks and tractors now are familiar sights 
in logging camps all over the country, and 
logging operators are deeply interested in this 
type of transportation equipment. 

0. G. Erickson, of Detroit, Mich., had been 
assigned to discuss the subject, ‘‘ Motor 
Trucks in Logging,’’ and he responded with 
an intensely interesting paper devoted to a 
description of the experience of a company 
in which he is interested with motor trucks 
mounted on flanged wheels and used on rails 
in place of steam locomotives. 

[Mr. Erickson’s paper in full appears on 
pages 87 and 88 of this issue.—Editor. | 

So interested were the members in the sub- 
jects under discussion that the morning had 
slipped away and it was well into the after- 
noon before the morning session adjourned, 
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which it did at the conclusion of Mr. Erick- 
son’s address. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session was thoroly informal, 
consisting of a round table discussion of 4 
number of problems. The members had been 
invited to bring all their troubles to this ses- 
sion and the discussions ran the gamut of log- 
ging problems, from non-enforcement of the 
prohibition laws to the use of inclines for log- 
ging on the mountain sides; from cost ac- 
counting to the use of track laying machines; 
and the ‘‘shades of night were falling fast’’ 
before this interesting session was concluded. 

Before taking up these subjects, members 
and visitors present were given an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves freely as to the 
necessity for a permanent logging congress 
and their willingness to back up the organiza- 
tion with the proper financial support. As a 
result of this discussion the executive com- 
mittee was directed to outline a plan for per- 
manent organization and present it at the 
following day’s session. 

Several phases of the non-enforcement of 
the prohibition laws were brought out, includ- 
ing the effect 6n labor. Some operators re- 
ported that their labor made so much more 
money manufacturing and selling illicit liquor 
it was difficult to keep them on their jobs in 
the woods or at the mills, while the efficiency 
of other labor was greatly reduced by the 
effects of imbibing the product of the illicit 
still. This discussion resulted in a request to 
the resolutions committee to present a resolu- 
tion on this subject that would place the con- 
gress on record as protesting against the non- 
enforcement of the prohibition laws, especially 
in the mountain districts. 


Practical Logging Problems Discussed 


F. B. Duane, of the Western Carolina Lum- 
ber Co., Burnsville, N. C., asked for the ex- 
perience of any operator present who is using 
an inclined railroad for lowering logs down 
the mountain sides. He uses an inclined pole 
road, operating a specially designed double 
flanged log car on spruce poles instead of 
steel rails. At one point he lowers logs down 
this incline on a 67-percent grade. C. L. Bab- 
cock said his company was using an inclined 
road at one of its operations, but the road is 
laid with 60-pound steel rail. Arthur Brooks, 
of the Alarka Lumber Co., Alarka, N. C., also 
is using an inclined railroad, but it, too, is laid 
with steel rails. The discussion brought out 
the suggestion that if the pole rails used by 
Mr. Duane had iron strips laid on them wear 
and tear would be reduced and the necessity 
for steel rails obviated. 

M. W. Stark, of American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, desired some infor- 
mation as to the use of track laying machines. 
George Bean, of the Babcock Coal & Coke Co., 
Landisburg, W. Va., stated that he is suc- 
cessfully using a Bell track laying machine, 
and that with it he saves at least one-half 
of the expense of taking up and laying track 
over the hand method. L. D. Gasteiger, of 
Pittsburgh Lumber Co., Braemar, Tenn., said 
he is using a Bell tracklayer and that he saves 
one-half of the cost of this work by its use; 
but he finds that because of its weight the 
machine does not operate to advantage on a 
grade as steep as 12 percent, as his 70-ton 
Shay locomotive can not handle the machine 
on that grade when loaded. It was brought 
out in the discussion that a 12-percent grade 
is unusual and most of the operators said they 
cut down their grades to considerably below 
that point. W. C. Champion, of the Clyde 
Iron Works, said that his company has taken 
over the Bell machine, and he displayed photo- 
graphs of a new track laying machine de- 
signed and being built by the Clyde company 
that is much lighter and will overcome some 
of the objections to the Bell machine. 


Cost Sheets Compared 
The remainder of the afternoon session was 
given over to a comparison of cost sheets and 
discussion of methods for reducing the cost 
of manufacture, this discussion being limited 
to members who had brought their cost state- 





ments to this congress. A profitable hour was 
spent in this discussion, an interesting feature 
in connection with it being that the operator 
whose statements show the lowest costs is one 
who has installed the Leitch system of in- 
dustrial democracy in his plant. 


SATURDAY’S SESSION 


Following the elaborate banquet and enter- 
tainment of the previous evening, members of 
the congress were slow in assembling for the 
final session, and it was 11 o’clock when 
President Latham called the meeting to order 
and asked for the report of the nominating 
committee. 


Officers Elected and Committees Named 


For this committee L. D. Gasteiger reported, 
recommending for president for the ensuing 
year F. G. Norcross, of Norma, Tenn., and for 
vice president, John Raine, of Rainelle, 
W. Va., at the same time stating that Mr. 
Norcross at first objected to being placed in 
nomination, but finally had agreed to accept 
the responsibilities incident to serving as 
president during the first year of the life of 
the rejuvenated association. The report of 
the committee was adopted and Messrs. Nor- 
cross and Raine were elected by acclamation. 

In a brief talk complimenting the congress 
upon its wise choice of executive officers and 
predicting for it under their leadership a bril- 





M. W. STARK, COLUMBUS, OHIO; 
Chairman Executive Committee 


liant and successful year President W. T. 
Latham called the new president to the chair 
and relinquished to him the gavel of authority. 
President Norcross very briefly thanked the 
congress for the honor bestowed upon him 
and renewed his request for whole-hearted 
codperation on the part of the members. He 
then announced the personnel of the commit- 
tees for the new year as follows: 
Executive—M. W. Stark, chairman; C. L. Bab- 
cock, Andrew Gennett, W. T. Latham, L. D. Gas- 


teiger, John F. Shea, W. H. Hopkins and T. W. 
Hampton. 


Nominating—W. T. Latham, chairman; C. L. 
Babcock, L. D. Gasteiger, George N. DeLaney and 
T. W. Hampton. 


Entertainment—W. C. Champion, chairman, 
with authority to name his associates. 


Resolutions—Andrew Gennett, chairman; W. C. 
Champion, M. W. Stark. 

In connection with the executive committee 
the president reserved the privilege of calling 
from the membership to the service of that 
committee such persons as are needed from 
time to time as in the judgment of the chair- 
man will further the best interests of the con- 


gress. 
Resolutions Adopted 


The report of the committee on resolutions 
was presented by A. L. Ford, of Chicago, of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and the report, as 
follows, was unanimously adopted: 


Prohibition Enforcement 


WHEREAS, The nonenforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws is having a detrimental effect on our 
business, is causing waste and inefficiency and is 
preventing proper returns from one of the coun- 
try’s great natural resources ; be it 

Resolved, By the members of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress that this congress strongly pro- 
tests against the lax enforcement of the prohibi- 
tions laws, especially in the mountain regions, and 
calls upon the officers entrusted with this duty to 
strictly enforce these laws ; 

Resolved, That the secretary of this Appalachian 
Logging Congress be authorized to forward ‘copies 


of this resolution to the chief of the prohibition® 


law enforcement department at Washington and 
to members of the national Congress from the 
various districts embraced in the bounds of this 
organization. 


Reforestation 


WHEREAS, The diminishing forest resources of 
our country and the increasing necessity for build- 
ing materials for future generations make neces- 
sary the fullest utilization of our forest products 
and the conservation of our forest resources; be it 


Resolved, That the national Congress be urged 
to make more liberal appropriations of funds for 
the acquirement by the Government thru the opera- 
tion of the Weeks law of lands to be utilized for the 
regrowth of timber and thus providing a supply 
of timber for coming generations ; 

Resolved, That the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress urge upon its members full codperation in 
every proper program for the conservation of our 
forests, especially in the matter of fire prevention 
and utilization of the timber resources of this 
section. 

Housing Shortage 


WHEREAS, There is a tremendous housing short- 
age in all sections of the country, this lack of 
homes being a potent cause of unrest and the 
spread of radicalism ; be it 


Resolved, That every member of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress pledge himself to aid every 
proper movement in his section to encourage home 
building and to let the people know that it is not 
the price of lumber that is retarding building ; 
that lumber and millwork represent not more 
than one-third of the total cost of an average 
frame home and that reports that have been in- 
dustriously circulated and widely printed to the 
effect that building can not go forward because 
of the high price of lumber are untrue and not 
founded upon fact; 


Resolved, That the members of this congress 
will do everything possible to impress upon those 
contemplating the use of lumber and lumber prod- 
ucts in any form that NOW is the time to buy, 
as it is the judgment of this congress of loggers 
and manufacturers of hardwood lumber in the 
on age section that the present selling prices 
of lumber are approximating the average cost of 
production ; and be it further 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this Appa- 
lachian Logging Congress that reduction in the 
cost of production should be brought about by 
giving special attention to increased efficiency and 
that the members of this congress should use 
every effort to impress upon their labor the in- 
tention of employers to deal fairly with them, 
and the necessity of increased effort and greater 
skill and correctness in their work as a means 
of meeting the present conditions ; 


Ralston-Nolan Bill 


WHEREAS, There is now pending in Congress 
what is known as the Ralston-Nolan Bill, and there 
is a well organized effort being made to secure 
signers to a petition asking for the speedy passage 
of this bill; and 


Wuereas, This bill, while apparently harmless 
on its face, contains provisions inimical to the 
interests of the lumber and logging industry and 
to the owners of timber lands, and in effect is anti- 
forest conservation ; be it 

Resolved, That members of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress be urged to acquaint themselves 
with the provisions of this bill and also urge their 
representatives in Congress to make a close study 
of it and to take such action as is necessary to 
protect the interests of timber owners and lumber- 
men when the bill comes up for discussion in Con- 


gress ; 
Thanks to the Host 


Resolved, That the hearty and sincere thanks of 
this congress be tendered to the Knoxville Lum- 
bermen’s Club for its splendid entertainment and 
the lavish hospitality extended to the Appalachian 
Logging Congress; to the officers and executive 
committee for the time and effort expended by them 
in planning the program and working out plans 
for making the organization permanent; to the 
management of the Farragut Hotel for the man- 
ner in which those in attendance upon the congress 


‘have been cared for; to the papers of Knoxville 


for the splendid codperation given in the way of 
publicity for the congress; and to the Business 
Men’s Club, Board of Commerce, and Kiwanis 
Club, to the citizens of Knoxville generally, and 
to the mercantile firms of Knoxville for their 
courteous treatment of the members of this con- 
gress ; 
Donors of Badges and Pictures 


Resolved, That the thanks and appreciation of 
the congress be extended to the Clyde Iron Works 
for the beautiful and appropriate convention 
badges furnished for this occasion and to the repre- 
sentatives of the various machinery and equipment 
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companies for the splendid program of educational 
moving pictures and exhibits provided for this 
congress, all of which have been so helpful in 
making this fourth annual meeting a complete suc- 
cess ; 

Resolved, That a special vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to the Business Men’s Club and Board of 
Commerce for the courtesies extended us and for 
the use of this auditorium for the meetings of 
this congress. 

: Duties of the Secretary 

The report of the special committee to draft 
a plan for a permanent organization, the 
operation of a labor bureau and fix the duties 
of the secretary was presented by Andrew 
Gennett, as follows, and was unanimously 
adopted: 

Paid Secretary and Permanent Offices 

Resolved, That a secretary for the Appalachian 
Logging Congress be employed by the executive 
committee at an annual salary to be fixed by it, 
and that the said committee be empowered to rent 
offices in the city of Knoxville and establish a 
permanent organization. 

That the: secretary be required to arrange a 
system for acquiring and distributing to the mem- 
bers, for their information, full and complete sta- 
tistics as to the wages paid to the several classes 
of skilled workmen at sawmills, and in the woods, 
in the Appalachian territory. 

That this information be classified with refer- 
ence to the various sections, and the conditions sur- 
rounding the work. That an average rate be found 
for each class of work and used as an index num- 
ber, so that increases or decreases can be shown. 

That the secretary shall also be required to ar- 
range an employment bureau for the benefit of 
employers and employees and keep on file, and 
promptly available upon application of any mem- 
ber, the names, addresses, profession and refer- 
ences of all the skilled workers in woods or mills 
that he can obtain, and that special effort be made 
to have the skilled workers list themselves with 
this bureau. 

That the secretary also be required to arrange a 
system for the exchange of information regarding 
machinery; and this exchange shall be along the 
usual lines of such exchanges ; 

Resolved, Further that the secretary under direc- 
tion of the president and executive committee shall 
be required to keep an accurate set of books show- 
ing all receipts and expenditures; shall be re- 
quired to arrange and prepare the program and 
other details of each semiannual meeting; shall 
keep the members posted as to all happenings of 
general interest to the business, such as the suc- 
cessful use of new machinery or methods, or new 
forestry practices, and also the progress of any 
legislation affecting the industry; and he shall 
also do such other and further things as the presi- 
dent and executive committee shall from time to 
time authorize and direct. 


Make Inquiry About Pending Bill 

Following the adoption of the resolutions 
there was some further discussion of the 
Ralston-Nolan bill, which was first brought 
to the attention of the lumber industry by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and much interest 
was manifested in it by members of the con- 
gress. A motion offered by G. L. Wood, of 
the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., of Baltimore, was 
carried instructing the secretary to send a 
copy of the resolution regarding this bill to 
Col. W. B. Greeley, chief, and Col. Henry S. 
Graves, former chief of the United States 
Forest Service, with a request for information 
as to the effect this bill might have on the 
national forest conservation program and the 
attitude of the Forest Service toward the pro- 
posed measure. 

R. F. Mattox, Tennessee State forester, 
briefly recounted something of the forestry 
situation in Tennessee and extended a cordial 
invitation to members of the Appalachian 
Logging Congress to attend the next meeting 
of the Tennessee State Forestry Association. 

Following a report of the secretary on the 
financial condition of the association, the log- 
ging congress adjourned. 


PERMANENT SECRETARY EMPLOYED 


After the adjournment of the congress the 
executive committee held a brief session at 
which it employed T. Sunderland as secretary 
and authorized the opening of permanent 
headquarters for the congress at Knoxville. 
Mr. Sunderland has been serving as secretary 
for several months, and to his untiring efforts 
was due in large measure the success of this 
annual meeting. He will enter actively into 
the enlarged activities of his office, and ex- 
pects soon to have the work of the labor 
bureau and the statistical department well 
organized, rendering a service to the members 
that should insure the rapid growth of the 
association. 





THE ANNUAL BANQUET 

The annual banquet and entertainment at 
the Farragut Hotel, arranged and staged un- 
der the direction of W. C. Champion, chair- 
man, and the members of the entertainment 
committee was a highly successful and enjoy- 
able affair, a fact that was assured when it 
was announced that Judge H. B. Lindsay, of 
Knoxville, was to officiate as toastmaster. 
Judge Lindsay, with his unfailing fund of 
bubbling wit and humor, his eloquence and his 
quick repartee, vied for the honors of the 
evening with Riley Wilson, with his side- 
splitting stories and his famous toast to ‘‘Fel- 
lowship and Water.’’ Informal toasts were 
responded to by D. M. Rose, of Knoxville; 
F. G. Noreross, of Norma, Tenn.; M. W. Stark, 
of Columbus, Ohio; A. B. Cone and A. L. Ford, 
of Chicago. Two whirlwind vaudeville num- 
bers provided by the entertainment commit- 
tee brought the banquet to a close. 


THE TRACTOR DEMONSTRATION 


Members of the congress had looked for- 
ward with keen interest to a demonstration of 
the work of the Holt caterpillar tractor, 
equipped with the recently perfected winch 
for skidding logs that was announced for this 
afternoon. Unfortunately, the water had not 
been drained from the radiator of the tractor 
when it was shipped and the unexpected low 
temperature last night froze the water and 
burst radiator and cylinders, thus putting the 
tractor entirely out of commission. However, 
interested loggers were given a tractor dem- 
onstration by W. J. Oliver, who supplied an 
Oliver 41%4-ton tractor for the purpose and 
with it demonstrated the ease and economy 
with which logs may be hauled and skidded. 
Cars were supplied with which to transport 
visitors to the scene of the demonstration, and 
it was witnessed by a large number of log- 
gers and lumbermen. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


C. F. Maples, president of the Knoxville 
Lumbermen’s Club, and other members were 
untiring in their efforts to entertain and look 
after the comfort of the visitors. This club, 
with a membership of twenty-six, is one of 
the livest lumbermen’s clubs in the country, 
and has been the means of bringing the local 
lumbermen together in a friendly codperation 
that is good to see. 

F. G. Norcross, the new president, has been 
in the lumber and logging business fifty-three 
years, but is one of the youngest and livest 
members of the congress. He radiates good 
cheer and optimism and is determined to make 
the Appalachian Logging Congress a power 
for good to the industry in this section. And 
no one enjoys better than he a good joke. 

The familiar faces of W. B. Townsend and 
John Raine, old war horses of the congress, 
were sadly missed at this meeting, both being 
kept away by important business matters. 
Many were the inquiries heard for them. 

Andrew Gennett, Gennett Lumber Co., Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and O. H. Anderson, Tennessee 
Stave & Lumber Co., Oneida, Tenn., formerly 
were lawyers, but now are shining lights in 
the lumber industry and both are enthusiastic 
members of the Appalachian Logging Con- 
gress. And they just can’t help viewing log- 
ging problems with legal minds. 

An interested attendant at the round table 
session on Friday afternoon was Mrs. David 
Clegg, a woman lumberman—or lumber 
woman, if you please. Mrs. Clegg’s home is in 
Knoxville, but she is actively interested in a 
Tennessee coal and lumber operation. Her 
superintendent was unable to attend the con- 
gress and she sat in at this session to absorb 
some valuable practical information about 
logging problems. 


Perhaps the neatest and most prized sou- 
venirs of the convention were the beautiful 
pearl handled pocket knives presented to 
members of the congress by D. F. Baker, sec- 
retary of C. M. McClung & Co., of Knoxville. 
This company enjoys a very large trade in 
hardware and mill supplies among the mills, 
camps and commissaries of the Appalachian 
region. 


Knoxville is proud of its distinction in hav- 
ing a civie or community center that is head- 
quarters for its various commercial and civic 
organizations. The Business Men’s Club re- 
cently has purchased the 3-story building for- 
merly occupied by the Order of Eagles and 
the building now is being remodeled for its 
new service. In the basement is being fitted 
up a well appointed cafeteria, on the third 
floor is the auditorium and the balance of the 
building is being fitted up for use of the 
Business Men’s Club, Board of Commerce, 
Kiwanis Club, Lumbermen’s Club, the 
women’s civic organizations, and will be made 
the center of all activities of this kind. 

Labor troubles are no longer the bane of 
the Boone Fork Lumber Co., of Shull’s Mills, 
N. C., since the installation there of the John 
Leitch plan of industrial democracy. T. W. 
Hampton, manager, and J. H. Murphy, log- 
ging superintendent, who were at this con- 
gress, are enthusiastic over the results they 
have obtained, of the splendid feeling among 
their employees and of the reduced labor turn- 
over and increased efficiency, with consequent 
decrease of production costs, that has followed 
the operation of this plan. 

One of the solid, substantial members of the 
congress, to whose opinions and judgment all 
defer, is C. L. Babeock, manager of the various 
Babcock enterprises in the Appalachian re- 
gion. Mr. Babcock is one of the organizers 
and strongest supporters of the congress, but 
at the same time is very much averse to being 
in the limelight. When the fate of the con- 
gress seemiiigly wavered in the balance he 
saved the day by quietly announcing that two 
of the Babcock companies would come in on 
the special assessment, and when a certain 
membership was reached two more would 
come in—an incentive that added a number to 
the membership, with special pledges. 

Modern logging is very largely a matter of 
machinery, and more and more are loggers 
becoming interested in labor-saving and cost- 
reducing equipment. And every one of the 
nearly half a hundred representatives of ma- 
chinery manufacturers present at this con- 
gress was made heartily welcome. 





MECHANICAL ENGINEERS TO MEET 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Following out 
the decision made some time ago to the effect 
that the woodworking industry presented a 
broad field for further application of engineer- 
ing principles and that consequently it should 
be represented on the annual program, the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers thru 
a subcommittee has arranged a special program 
for those interested in the engineering of wood- 
working to be held Tuesday afternoon, Dee. 7, 
as part of the regular program of the association 
at its annual to be held in New York, Dee. 7-10, 
inclusive. 

It is planned to open the session with ‘‘A 
Photographic Study of the Woodworking In- 
dustry,’’ by Frederick F. Murray, of St. Louis. 
B. A. Parks, of Grand Rapids, Mich., will pre- 
sent a paper on ‘‘Engineering in Furniture 
Factories.’’ H. S. Sackett, of Chicago, will 
discuss ‘‘ The Use of Wood in Freight Car Con- 
struction.’’ D. W. Edwards, of Washington, 
D. C., in his paper entitled ‘‘Machining Rail- 
road Crossties,’’ will describe the machinery 
employed and outline various processes. Lam- 
bert T. Ericson, of Toledo, Ohio, will present a 
paper on ‘‘Creosoted Wood Block Factory 
Floors,’’ dealing with the problems of con- 
structing creosoted factory floors, character of 
timber, binders ete. E. S. Park, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and J. M. Weber of Orrville, Ohio, will 
outline ‘*The Processes and Equipment Used 
in Wood Preservation,’’ and a very interesting 
paper on ‘‘Electrically Driven Sawmills’’ will 
be read by Allen E. Hall, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
showing how the motor driven mill reduces the 
cost of power plant apparatus in large mills. 


~ 


IF WoRKERS who are dissatisfied with condi- 
tions in this country could personally observe 
the deprivations that workmen in most of the 
countries of Europe are undergoing, unrest 
would quickly disappear. 
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LOWER WAGE SCALE GOES INTO EFFECT 


Tampa, Fia., Nov. 15.—A number of promi- 
nent Georgia and Florida lumber manufacturers 
met informally here recently, and after con- 
siderable discussion it seemed to be the con- 
sensus that in order to keep their plants in 
operation, considering the present low prices 
that are being received for lumber, it would be 
necessary to make a cut of 25 percent in the 
wages of all labor. This reduces the scale of 
common labor to a maximum of $2.50 a day. 
The discussions brought out the fact that there 
was no hope for an improved market in the very 
near future, and added to this is the continued 
car shortage, which has prohibited lumber manu- 
facturers in Georgia-Florida sections from mak- 
ing their normal shipments. Another factor 
that entered into the discussions was that the 
moratorium that had been established in Cuba 
has made it impossible to sell lumber there, 
where many of the southeastern mills have here- 
tofore found an excellent export market. 

Those who put the reduction into effect made 
it effective Nov. 8, and even then it was stated 
by some of those present at the meeting that 
while they are anxious to keep their labor em- 
ployed, it may be necessary to discontinue 
operations altogether, unless there is a very 
considerable increase in the sale of lumber very 
soon, 


CONDUCTS AMERICANIZATION SCHOOL 


CHESTER, Pa., Nov. 15.—The Merchant Ship- 
building Corporation, of Chester, has had in 
operation since 1918 an Americanization school 
for its foreign born employees. Attendance at 
the school is entirely voluntary, and there is no 
expense to the employee. The subjects taught 
are: English, penmanship, arithmetic, begin- 
ners’ course in shipbuilding, taking out of citi- 
zenship papers, health and hygiene, welfare and 
relief association work. The instructors are paid 
by the company. During the time the school 
has been in operation hundreds of men have 
taken out their first and second papers. ‘‘ At 
times a great deal of interest is shown by the 
men,’’ said J. H. Loughran, head of the serv- 
ice department, ‘‘but this is more or less gov- 
erned by the labor turnover. Some months we 
have a full school, while in other months the 
attendance drops. We try to take special care 
of every member who enrolls in the classes, to 
keep them in the employ of the company.’’ 








WOULD: MAKE CUT-OVER LANDS INTO FARMS 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 13.—-Steps will be taken 
at the next State legislature to enact legislation 
that will deal with the reclamation of logged- 
off lands in this State. Sherman Miles, repre- 
sentative from Clatsop County, proposes to intro- 
duce the measure. He will discuss the matter 
with officials of the Oregon Agricultural College 
before drafting the measure that he hopes will 
pass. In arguing for State aid for development 
of logged-off land, Mr. Miles points out that 
Oregon has made provisions for reclamation of 
arid land regions thru the irrigation laws and 
it has provided for drainage districts, but noth- 
ing whatever has been done toward the reclama- 
tion of logged-off lands of which there are now 
large and growing areas. He thinks that a 
law can be worked out whereby the State can 
aid a man willing to go on the land to clear at 
least five acres to give him a sound start while 
clearing the remainder of the land, say of a 
40-acre tract, which when cleared would con- 
stitute a fine farm. For a man to go on to 
a tract of stumps without aid and without funds 
is a physical impossibility. He also points out 
that any such assistance will eventually prove 
remunerative to the State because the cultivated 
land will bring in tax money whereas logged- 
off land brings little or no revenue for it is 
nonproductive and relatively speaking has no 
value. He also calls attention to the fact that 
in Columbia County about 50 percent of the 
taxes are paid by timber owners. As the timber 
resources are decreased so will the tax revenue 
decrease unless something is done to bring the 
denuded tracts into the revenue producing class. 
As for obtaining funds: for land clearing, he 


sees a possibility that the State might divert 
some of the money now on deposit in the banks 
at a low rate of interest into loans to men will- 
ing to go on logged-off land, at a rate of inter- 
est that would be inviting to the prospective 
farmer. 


EXPERTS DISCUSS WOOD PRESERVING 


New York, Nov. 15.—For the first time in 
its history the American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry gave up its entire monthly 
meeting Nov. 5 to the discussion of timber 
conservation by means of chemical treatment. 
Interesting papers were read by Dr. Hermann 
von Schrenk, and A. L. Kuehn. E. A. Sterling, 
manager of James D. Lacey & Co., New York, 
and former president of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association, opened the general dis- 
cussion which was participated in by F. J. 
Angiers, secretary of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, Baltimore; John Foley, 
former president of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association, and C. M. Taylor. Sum- 
ner R. Church, manager of the tar and oil divi- 
sion of the Barrett Co., New York, presided as 
chairman. 

Dr. von Schrenk’s paper was entitled ‘‘The 
Preservative Treatment of Wood, Its Broader 
Aspects and Some of Its Technical Phases.’’ 
He referred briefly to the history of the wood 
preserving industry and its growth. Illustrating 
his remarks with stereopticon slides, he told of 





The type we use in the South is called the bal- 
loon wood burning stack. Any millman can write 
to J. J. McDonough, Savannah, Ga., or the master 
mechanic of the Atlantic Coast Line Shops, Way- 
cross, Ga., and get complete drawings of the stacks, 
draft pipes etc., necessary for the locomotives ; 
and the beauty of it is, the stacks will work on the 
smallest or the largest locomotives. The differ- 
ences relate only to the draft pipes in the front 
end of the boiler. The Baldwin Locomotive Works 
builds a mighty good wood burning stack. The 
steaming of the boiler is governed by the location 
of the draft pipe in the front end of the boiler, 
and the size of the draft pipe is controlled by the 
size of the engine’s cylinders. 





LUMBER COMPANY DEVELOPS CUT-OVER LAND 


EvizaBetH, La., Nov. 15.—In order to show 
the ‘‘home folks’’ what can be done on cut-over 
pine lands similar to those which it is now offer- 
ing for sale to settlers, the Industrial Lumber 
Co., of Elizabeth, built and installed at the 
Allen Parish Fair, held at Oakdale, La., Oct. 12 
to 14, the attractive booth shown by the ac- 
companying illustration. In the booth were dis- 
played a large number of photographs taken 
by the Industrial’s own camera men on almost 
every farm in the neighborhood, furnishing a 
striking pictorial review of the crops grown 
this year around Elizabeth. The booth was 
thronged thruout the fair, and a frequent com- 
ment was: ‘‘I- didn’t think this land would 

do it.’’ 
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The Industrial com- 
pany also brought to the 
fair some of its fine 
livestock, and _ practi- 
cally swept the board, 
winning first prizes for 
best bull, sow and boar 
over all others in the ex- 
hibition. One of the 
company’s most inter- 
esting exhibits was a 
range cow with calf 
sired by a  pure-bred 
Hereford bull, showing 
what can be done with 
native stock properly 
crossed. The square, 
meaty lines of the calf, 
already nearly as large 
as its scrawny mother, 








Industrial Lumber Co.’s Exhibit Advertising Cut-over Farm Lands 


the amount of timber available and the excess 
of consumption over production. He showed 
how the wood preserving industry would assist 
in overcoming the discrepancy between con- 
sumption and production. ‘‘The percentage of 
treated lumber is constantly increasing,’’ he 
declared, ‘‘most of the material being treated 
with coal tar, creosote and zine chloride.’’ 

‘‘The Outlay and Operation of a Modern 
Wood Preserving Plant,’’ was the subject of the 
paper read by Mr. Kuehn. He discussed very 
fully the various methods of treating wood in 
preserving plants. His address also was graph- 
ically illustrated with slides showing various 
processes in actual operation. 


BURNING WOOD IN LOCOMOTIVES 


The difficulty of procuring fuel oil for log- 
ging locomotives, especially west of the Rocky 
Mountains where oil has been in extensive use, 
has presented the problem of finding some 
other fuel to take the place of oil. Following 
up that line of thought, T. B. Dowling, general 
manager Canal Lumber Co., Stocktonia, Fla., 
has written to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as 
follows: 


Most any locomotive can be changed to wood 
burning by equipping it with stacks for burning 
wood. It will steam the boiler just as freely as 
any other fuel and will be much cheaper and less 
trouble to millmen, who have their locomotives 
come direct to the mills. The locomotives will run 
just as fast and pull just as much as with any 
other fuel. I have been in the sawmill and log- 
ging game all my life and have seen only one or 
two locomotives that could not be equipped to burn 
mill wood, such as slabs and trimmings. Wood 
fuel is entirely successful. 





told the story better 
than could be done in 
words, 

The company has recently announced that it 
will begin the development of its 100,000 acres 
of cut-over land, to be sold to actual settlers 
having farming experience, in tracts of forty 
acres and upward, on long time payments. The 
company will build roads, clear the land of 
stumps, fence each tract and furnish building 
materials, or build the improvements itself. It 
also will furnish to settlers expert agricultural 
advice by specialists who have studied this ter- 
ritory, its proper rotation of crops, its soil and 
its markets, The company desires to sell only 
to men who have had actual farming experience. 
Each family should have sufficient funds to 
make the first payment on the land and to 
carry it thru the first crop season. The land 
offered is cut-over longleaf pine land, high and 
rolling, with sandy loam soil. It will grow 
practically every crop native to the South, sweet 
potatoes being considered the best money crop. 
Peanuts grow well; also velvet beans, which 
now bring $2 to $3 a bushel, while the vines 
provide the best of forage for stock. 

The Industrial company is proceeding upon 
the sound theory that the place to begin in 
settling this land is right at home. A great 
obstacle to the development of cut-over land in 
the South has been the neglect by people who 
have lived their whole lives in those sections of 
the possibilities all about them. The Industrial 
company has sold itself on the idea; it has sold 
its employees; it is selling the neighbors. More- 
over, it has the faith and energy to believe that 
from this groundwork it can sell the big idea 
to strangers, and make the dandy little town of 
Elizabeth, built and maintained by. Industrial 
money and enterprise, the permanent center of 
a successful and prosperous farming community. 
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BIG WESTERN MILL PLANS FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


KLAMATH FAs, Org, Nov. 13.—There is 
destined to be a wonderful development in the 
lumber industry tributary to Klamath Falls 
during the next few years due to the fact that 
in what is termed the Klamath region there is 
in the neighborhood of 30,000,000,000 feet of 
standing pine. Local concerns are planning 
developments which will result in larger out- 
put, and in the not far distant future the east- 
ern and southern owners of large tracts of 
timber in this section will begin to develop 
them by the erection of manufacturing plants. 


Direct Individual Motor Drive Thruout 


A pioneer mill concern and the one that has 
done much to make known the pine lumber 
of this section is the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 
at the lower end of the upper lake just outside 
the city limits of Klamath Falls. Harold D. 
Mortenson, the president and general manager 
of this concern, acquired timber and began 
operating eight or nine years ago and despite 
the destruction of two sawmills by fire, the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co. continues to forge 
ahead-and its new sawmill, taking the place of 
one destroyed by fire a year ago, began operat- 
ing on April 12 last, running two 8-hour shifts 
daily and turning out lumber at the rate of 
70,000,000 feet annually. It was the inten- 
tion of Mr. Mortenson to construct a mill that 
would anticipate as far as possible future 


by 10 oscillating type Hill nigger and on the 
big side the equipment consists of a No. 4 
Simmondson log turner. 


Plant to Run Night and Day Thruout Year 


Much consideration was given to the filing 
room, which is equipped with every modern 
convenience. Running night and day the saw- 
mill turns out about 300,000 feet and, as a 
steam exhaust pipe runs to the log pond, it is 
the intention to run the plant night and day 
thruout the year, with the exception of a 
month or so shutdown probably in midwinter 
for repairs. 

While the sawmill was under construction 
last winter a number of changes and improve- 
ments were made about the planing mill, 
which is of sufficient capacity to take care of 
the output of the mill. In the construction 
of the entire plant it has been the aim to in- 
stall every known device for the safeguard of 
life and limb in its operations. 


Designed by Experienced Sawmill Builders 


The sawmill was designed by Peter Swan, 
Portland, who has designed a number of suc- 
cessful sawmills on the Pacific coast, including 
the plant of the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., 
Susanville, Calif., that is now under construc- 
tion. His assistants in the work were Walde- 
mar Holmberg, who looked after the construc- 


he spends much of his time at his winter home 
in Pasadena, Calif., he occasionally visits his 
son’s operations at Klamath Falls. 

Large Holdings of Splendid California Pine 

Not long ago the Pelican Bay Lumber Co. 
added to its extensive timber holdings a tract 
of 6,000 acres lying near its logging opera- 
tions out from Kirk. It was bought from the 
Soper-Wheeler Timber Co. The Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co. has acquired considerable Forest 
Service timber, which, added to what it owns 
outright, gives it a good timber supply for 
many years to come. 

‘*Peliean white pine—the best in the West 
—proved by tests,’’ is the slogan of the Pel- 
ican Bay Lumber Co. Altho located not far 
across the California line in southern Oregon, 
the timber is termed ‘‘ California white pine,’’ 
as it is merely a continuation of the splendid 
belt of timber that grows on both sides of the 
Sierras, almost down to the Mexican border. 


FOREST LABORATORY ACTIVITIES 


MapIson, Wis., Nov. 15.—‘‘The airplane in 
forest patrol’’ was the subject of a talk by 
C. W. Boyee, of the Washington office of the 
Forest Service, at an open meeting of the 
Madison section of the Society of American 
Foresters at the University Club, last Tuesday 














development in sawmill construction. This 
mill, therefore, is electrically driven thruout 
and the most direct application of electricity 
that is possible has been made. All conveyors 
and machines are driven by directly connected 
motors with but few exceptions. The two 
head bands, the log haul-up and the resaw, 
are driven by individual motors. The plant 
is driven by a 1,000-kilowatt turbine. 


Uptodate Machines Installed in Mill 


The mi!l is equipped with two Diamond Iron 
Works bands and a Filer & Stowell resaw, 
while the electrical equipment was furnished 
by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Both bands have 9-foot wheels, the only differ- 
ence between them being that the band on the 
small side is shorter coupled than the big 
band on the big side. There is a 46-inch car- 
riage on the small side and a 60-inch carriage 
on the big side. The set works on both car- 
riages are electrically driven and both are 
propelled by 12-inch shotgun feeds. The re- 
saw has 8-foot wheels and is of the divided 
table type. There are also two edgers in the 
mill, one 78-inch and the other 48-inch in size. 
The big edger takes the lumber from the big 
band, and the resaw and the small edger take 
the lumber from the little side. The trimmer 
is' a 12-saw, 24-foot air operating trimmer. 
The log deck is fitted on one side with an 8 








SECTION OF PANORAMIC VIEW OF PELICA 
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tion of the building and installing the ma- 
chinery, and J. H. Ballweg, who looked after 
the installation of all the electrical equipment. 

The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. logs on the 
west side of the upper Klamath Lake, near 
Pelican Bay, where it has ten miles of rail- 
road and four donkey engines as well as one 
2-line McGiffert skidder and loader. Another 
camp is located about twelve miles north of 
Kirk, which is the terminus of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad running north from Klamath 
Falls. This camp is what is termed a ‘‘big 
wheel’’ camp. 


Company Has Experienced Executives 


The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. has an excel- 
lent organization, each man being experienced 
in his department. E. H. Pike is general plant 


. superintendent and H. 8. Wood is mill super- 


intendent. H. R. Harrison is yard superin- 
tendent and P. A. Albertson has charge of 
sales. G. E. Leader assists in sales and bill- 
ing and H. W. Bridgeford is secretary of the 
company. The logging is under the direction 
of James C. Johnston, who has been with the 
company since its inception and before that 
logged for concerns in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, in which Jacob Mortenson, of Oak Park, 
Iil., the father of President H. D. Mortenson, 
was interested. Jacob Mertenson, by the way, 
is vice president of the company and altho 


BAY LUMBER CO’S OPERATIONS AT 
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KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


night, at 8 o’clock. The talk was followed by 
a general discussion. 

A representative of the lumbering division of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
has recently returned from a two and one-half 
weeks’ trip thru Indiana, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, and Missouri, where he made a prelim- 
inary survey of the possibility of utilizing pres- 
ent waste thru further manufacture into fac- 
tory or dimension stock. 

One of the largest wood turning and automo- 
bile plants in the country was visited and pres- 
ent practices in the sizes and qualities of ma- 
terials observed. At a number of the larger 
southern sawmills the possibility of obtaining 
small dimension stock from present waste which 
would be suitable for use by secondary wood 
using industries was considered. 

The trip indicated that present practices have 
caused an economic condition in the lumber in- 
dustry which is forcing the sawmill operator to 
waste material because of lack of standardiza- 
tion_of dimension sizes and grades. The whole 
matter is in more or less of a formative state. 

The laboratory is considering the conducting 
of studies at secondary wood using industries 
and sawmills to get information which will 
check the losses under present practices. It is 
also hoped that these studies will offer sug- 
gestions whereby savings may result to the 
manufacturer and consumer. 
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Expects Hard Paving to 
Save Wear On Equipment 


BEND, ORE., Nov. 13.—Something new in mill yards in the Inland Em- 
pire or on the Pacific coast is hard surfaced paving. That is what has 
jn the main driveways 
and alleys of its big plant here, which has been running for two 8-hour 
shifts its two sawmill units, equipped with a total of four bands, and 
turning out in the neighborhood of 400,000 feet a day or 10,000,000 feet 


been put down by the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 


a month. 


Tom A. McCann, general manager Shevlin-Hixon Co., states that the 
continuation of operation depends on ability to market lumber which is 





Assistant Manager Hennessy, of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 





now beginning to ac- 
cumulate on account 
of the decrease in the 
demand. The com- 
pany under ordinary 
conditions would turn 
out about 120,000,000 
feet this year, but pos- 
sibly there will be a 
curtailment before the 
close of the year. system. 




















Glimpse of Office of Shevilin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 


The paving that has been put down in the lumber yards is termed 
‘¢Willite,’’ being a patented asphalt preparation with which a number 
of the business and residence streets in Bend are also being paved. As- 
sistant Manager Hennessy states that the cost of the paving will be much 
more than made up for by the saving in wear and tear on equipment as 
well as upkeep of the driveways and alleys as compared with the old 








Laying the Hard Surface Paving in the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s Lumber Yard 





WATER TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM TAKING SHAPE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 13.—Steady recession 
in ocean freights is shown in the decline of the 
rate from Puget Sound points to Cape Town 
and other South African ports, which are now 
quoted at $47.50 to $50 compared with a range 
of $50 to $52.50 a week ago. At the same time 
the United States Shipping Board announces 
a reduction in the rates to Peruvian ports of 
Callao and Mollendo. The figure is now $30 
flat as compared with a range of $30 to $32.50 
in the previous report. Otherwise the rates in 
the current rate circular of the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast are unchanged. 
While the rates have softened there has been no 
material increase in the volume of shipments. 
As heretofore reported, the movement, both to 
the West Coast and the East Coast of South 
America has been restricted to a few cargoes. 
In other directions there has been, no great 
change. Japan is quiet. In China there is little 
doing. There are occasional shipments to Aus- 
tralia and the South Seas. To England there 
is a considerable movement of railroad ties and 
other railroad material. Recent lumber char- 
ters are: Steamship Windber from Puget 
Sound to Central America; steamers Skagway, 
Juneaw and Cordova, California and the West 
Coast. 

W. A. Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association has authorized an 
interview for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
which he states plainly that the water trans- 
portation system for carrying lumber and shin- 
gles is gradually molding into shape. He says 
that by Jan. 1 wholesalers and manufacturers 
of west Coast forest products will be in a posi- 
tion to handle both lumber and shingles thru 
the Panama Canal in connection with the regu- 
larly established steamship lines. The Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian line established a 75-cent rate 
for 100 pounds on shingles during the last 


week. This rate is 45 cents per 100 pounds less 
than the all-rail rate and it is Mr. Shumm’s 
belief that the shippers will be in a position 
to use this 75 cents in distributing their prod- 
ucts on the east coast of the United States. 


Mr. Shumm says: 


The lumber rates have not been adjusted to date 
to a basis where the shippers can use the steam- 
ship lines, inasmuch as the Shipping Board rate is 
$25 a thousand feet to the Atlantic coast, which 
rate is entirely too high to enable the shippers to 
use the water transportation. In this connection 
I might state that the Pacific Packet Line of this 
city is planning to take over the surplus Shipping 
Board hulls and equip them as sea-going barges, 
operating them in the lumber trade thru the 
Panama Canal in tow of steel tugs. This line in- 
forms us that it will quote us a rate of $18 a 
thousand feet on lumber and 70 cents a hundred 
pounds on shingles, and it also states that it will 
be in a position to carry 128,000,000 feet a year, 
or 192,000 tons. The service is scheduled to begin 
on Jan. 1 and it is the intention of the Pacific 
Packet Line to establish a terminal in Seattle suf- 
ficiently large to take care of the assembling of 
cargoes and also carload lots. 

The Pacific Packet Line also intends to handle 
timbers up to 130 feet in length and the saving 
on this class of material will be considerable in 
excess of the saving on small length shipments, 
inasmuch as the all-rail rate on long timbers is 
13% cents over the single carload rate when ship- 
ping by rail. 

The members of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation are vitally interested in the distribution of 
their products thru this competitive transportation 
system and we are in receipt of inquiries from a 
number of our members who would like to use the 
service at the present time, and who are only wait- 
ing for the establishment of a reasonable rate on 
lumber. 

There are a few details in connection with ship- 
ping via the water route that are being worked 
out at the present time, such as reforwarding con- 
signments from the eastern ports and also the 
handling of the ocean freight as an advance charge 
on such consignments when billing them from 
destination port. 

The operation of barges up the Mississippi River 
over the Warrior line is receiving consideration by 
our transportation committee, but we have learned 


that this line is only equipped with a few barges 
at present and practically all space has been re- 
served for the next few months; but we feel con- 
fident that the addition of barges will enable our 
members to use this service to points from New 
Orleans to East St. Louis as soon as additional 
barges are acquired. 

Information which seems to be well founded 
states that negotiations are on with western 
trunk lines and eastern roads relative to a joint 
rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds on fir lumber 
to Atlantic coast points and 90 cents to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. If this re- 
port should prove to be authentic it will prob- 
ably cause the steamship lines to sit up and take 
notice. 


Another report bearing on lumber shipments 
has come from E. A. Wakefield, American con- 
sul at Prince Rupert, Canada, to the effect that 
recent increases of from 30 to 40 cents in Cana- 
dian railway freights have practically stopped 
shipments from British Columbia to the United 
States. The consul says that during the last 
twelve months British Columbia has exported 
20,000,000 feet of spruce and 60,000,000 shin- 
gles to the United States, while the only lum- 
ber now being shipped was contracted for be- 
fore the rate advances. He adds that the spruce 
mills are closing down or curtailing their op- 
erations. 





Touching the rail situation, Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, has issued a bulletin dealing 
with the fact that a committee of transconti- 
nental railroads has met with a committee of 
eastern railroads, urging a reduction in exist- 
ing west Coast lumber rates to markets east 
of Chicago. The committee representing the 
eastern roads has taken the suggestion of the 
western roads under advisement, with the under- 
standing that a decision will be reached at an 
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early date. Western roads are said not only 
to have asked for a reduction in west Coast 
lumber‘ rates to eastern markets, but to have 
also asked for joint thru rates for west Coast 
forest products in Central Freight Association 
territory in the place of existing proportional 
rates. 

The above information was transmitted to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association by a 
representative of the committee of the trans- 


continental roads. This information is in line 
with the understanding reached between west- 
ern lumber interests and the western railroads 
during the conferences in Chicago on Oct. 6 and 
Oct. 13. It represents the latest development 
in the efforts of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to have existing transcontinental 
freight rates modified to the extent of restor- 
ing rate parities as between fir and southern 
pine, in eastern markets. 





Expect Scramble 


SzeaTrLE, WasH., Nov. 13.—For general in- 
formation, but not to be used as a basis for 
quotation without first notifying by wire, a 
well known wholesale house offers to handle fir 
stocks today on about the following prices: 
No. 1 vertical grain flooring, from $10 to $15 
over Rail B list; No. 2 vertical grain flooring, 
from $9. to $14 over; No. 3 vertical grain floor- 
ing, from list price to $2.50 over; slash grain 
flooring, ceiling and drop siding, from $3 to 
$5 over; boards, $1 over; dimension, $2 off; 
small timbers, at list; fir lath in straight cars, 
at $3.75 base; fir lath in mixed cars, at $4 base. 

The figures are practical notification to the 
trade that in so far as this firm is concerned the 
impression is clearly defined that fir is already 
at the rock bottom price and that the upward 
movement has already begun. A significant fact 
is being remarked by wholesalers; namely, that 
for the last fortnight the avenues where manu- 
facturers are wont to congregate have practi- 
cially been deserted by them, and the inference 
is given forth that the mills are not quite so 
keen for business-as they have been during the 
last few months of sluggish orders and stagna- 
tion. 

A firm that had intended to issue a new dis- 
count sheet but changed its mind on account of 
developments, has received a number of inqui- 
ries from line-yard concerns which set forth an 
intention of soon purchasing stock for spring 
requirements in lots of twenty-five to fifty cars. 
Mills have been gradually closing down, and at 
the present rate it is evident that the first of 
December will see very few of them running. 
While large stocks of yard material are held by 
the mills, it is probably true that half of them 
refuse to sell at current prices and are holding 
for advances, which they are convinced will go 
into effect some time between the present mo- 
ment and early spring. It seems to be con- 
ceded that with the resumption of buying in any 
volume it will be impossible to place an order 
for less than about $5 over Rail B list on dimen- 
sion. 

On this point, C. C. Crow, of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., says: 

When the market turns there will be an effort 
on the part of a lot of buyers to make eleventh 
hour acceptances of quotations which otherwise 
they would have paid no attention to. This always 
happens and is followed by wrangling and charges 
of unethical practice and the attendant stigma, 
no matter whether the seller is right or wrong. 
The best way to handle disputes is to avoid get- 
ting into them, and we want to have such a clear 
and concise understanding regarding any quota- 
tions which we make from now on that there will 
be no excuse for a misunderstanding or loop hole 
thru which we might be misconstrued. 

The weekly lumber review of the West Coast 
association sets forth that during the week 
ended Nov. 6 the mills sold 54,019,309 feet, in 
large part liquidating their stocks at less than 
cost. The volume of sales was heavily under 
normal, due to continued restricted buying in 
competitive territory east of the Mississippi. 
Railroad purchasing, which has been active since 
the decline in prices, represented about 25 per- 
cent of the week’s sales. California continued 
fairly active in both water and rail business, 
with indications, however, that California re- 
quirements will soon be satisfied. The unshipped 
balance of orders for rail delivery, including 
railroad business, is now down to 3,931 carloads. 
In the domestic cargo trade, the unshipped bal- 
ance is 115,110,051 feet; in export, 22,022,944 
feet. Production at 66,929,693 feet was approx- 
imately 20 percent below normal. With the 
output of lumber exceeding both sales and ship- 
ments, stocks are accumulating, notwithstanding 
mil efforts to liquidate. This accumulation 


to Place Orders 


largely consists of side cut developed in filling 
railroad specifications. Shipments for the week 
under review amounted to 50,386,719 feet, in- 
cluding both rail and water movement. 

There is substantial ground for encourage- 
ment in an analysis of conditions generally as 
made by a lumberman who is always closely in 
touch with the factors entering into price 
changes. He shows that the average of sixty- 
three commodities Oct. 1 shows net price reces- 
sions of 34.8 percent under the peak prevail- 
ing some months ago, indicating that today 34.8 
less money is required to transact a given vol- 
ume of business. Likewise the return of the 
railroads to private ownership has increased 
efficiency so that today the movement of cars 
is approximately 24 percent faster than was the 
case six months ago. The third factor is an 
increase of 15 percent in labor efficiency over 
the latter part of 1919. All told, in a general 
way, conditions are vastly improved. The con- 
elusion follows that the wise buyer of lumber 
will anticipate his wants to the fullest extent. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE A VITAL ISSUE 


New York, Nov. 15.—The protracted lull in 
building operations while thousands are clamor- 
ing for homes, is likely to be one of the first 
subjects to be brought to the attention of the 
next State legislature. Such a storm of pro- 
tests has been received from the owners of 
apartment houses and 1- and 2-story dwellings 
oceupied by tenants, and by builders and con- 
tractors whose business has been brought to a 
standstill, that some allege that a modification 
of the rent and housing laws passed at the re- 
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Officers of the Lassen Lumber & Box Co. and Their Ladies 


cent session of the legislature is necessary. 
There is, however, not likely to be any modifica- 
tion of these special emergency laws at present, 
as the hardships that were inflicted by profiteer- 
ing landlords would be promptly renewed were 
the present drastic provisions removed. 

There will probably be measures introduced 
to stimulate the production of building material 
and of coal, to facilitate the transportation of 
materials of all kinds, and to encourage invest- 
ment in building. 

‘*How can we expect to see a building 
boom,’’ said a builder, ‘‘when red brick are 
$20 a thousand, spruce lumber $80 to $100, 





Portland cement $5 a barrel, lime $4 and Cow- 
bay sand $3.50 a yard delivered, and when car- 
penters, gasfitters and plumbers are asking 
$10 a day, plasterers, housesmiths and brick- 
layers $10 to $12 a day, painters $9 and un- 
skilled laborers $7 to $8? At that we are get- 
ting only a half day’s work for a day’s pay, 
How can we expect to see dwellings and apart- 
ments go up when the investor puts his money 
into garages and makes 300 to 500 percent profit 
as a renting proposition? Materials declined 
somewhat in the last few months but both 
materials and labor will have to go further 
before building will boom.’’ 


THE SLIVER IS NEW HOUSE ORGAN 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 13.—Employees of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co., this city, are congratu- 
lating themselves over the successful launching 
of the new house organ known as The Sliver, 
the title of which has been drawn from the well 
known Nettleton slogan, ‘‘A Sliver or a Car- 
go.’’? A well deserved notice of The Sliver 
has been given in the current number of the 
Four L Bulletin. It makes note of the fact 
that the Nettleton Lumber Co. here has two 
representatives on the Four L board of district 
No. 7. Secretary Dick White is one of them 
and Alvin Schwager is alternate of the em- 
ployers group. The Sliver is duly and truly 
shaved off every other Saturday, by C. A. 
Osier, commonly known as Joe. Editor Joe 
has a page of slang philosophy, the reputed 
sayings of ‘‘Rough Ralph,’’ that suggests the 
able comment of George Ade in the palmiest 
days of that newspaper celebrity. It is a safe 
bet that anyone who sits on The Sliver while 
Joe is in charge will wish he hadn’t. 


OFFICIALS VISIT SUSANVILLE PLANT 


SUSANVILLE, Cauir., Nov. 13.—There was re- 
cently shown in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
picture of the officials of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., taken in front of their office at the 
plant here. The officers are, R. D. Baker, presi- 
dent; Charles McGowan and J. W. Rodgers, 
vice presidents; George N. Glass, treasurer and 
A. G. Breitwieser, secretary. Messrs. Baker and 
Rodgers reside in San Francisco, where the gen- 
eral and sales offices of the company are com- 
fortably located in the 
Monadnock Building. 
Messrs. McGowan and 
Breitwieser are actively 
on the job at Susanville 
and Mr. Glass resides at 
Pittsburgh, where all 
but Mr. McGowan for- 
merly resided. Mr. 
Glass, however, is fre- 
quently a visitor at the - 
plant. 

During the summer 
months it is a delight- 
ful trip by auto from 
San Franeisco up thru 
the Sierras to Susan- 
ville with a stop at de- 
lightful Lake Tahoe en 
route. Not long ago the 
San Francisco officials 
motored to Susanville, 
accompanied by their 
ladies, when the picture 
shown herewith was 
taken. Those in the 
picture from left to 
right are, bottom row: 
Mr. Baker; Mr. McGowan; Mr. Glass; Mr. Rod- 
gers and Mr. Breitwieser. The ladies in the 
top row from left to right are: Mrs. W. 8. 
Weible; Mrs. R. D. Baker; Mrs. George N. 
Glass and Mrs. J. W. Rodgers. : 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. is one of the 
growing California pine concerns with its two 
sawmills and large box factory at Susanville. 
During this season the output of its mills with 
the lumber it handles from small mills outside, 
a good part of which goes to its box factory, 
will amount to in the neighborhood of 50,000,- 
000 feet. 
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Expects Hard Paving to 
Save Wear On Equipment 


BEND, OrE., Nov. 13.—Something new in mill yards in the Inland Em- 
pire or on the Pacific coast is hard surfaced paving. That is what has 
jn the main driveways 
and alleys of its big plant here, which has been running for two 8-hour 
shifts its two sawmill units, equipped with a total of four bands, and 
turning out in the neighborhood of 400,000 feet a day or 10,000,000 feet 


been put down by the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 


a month. 


Tom A. McCann, general manager Shevlin-Hixon Co., states that the 
continuation of operation depends on ability to market lumber which is 





Assistant Manager Hennessy, of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 





now beginning to ac- 
cumulate on account 
of the decrease in the 
demand. The com- 
pany under ordinary 
conditions would turn 
out about 120,000,000 
feet this year, but pos- 
sibly there will be a 
curtailment before the 
close of the year. system. 




















Glimpse of Office of Sheviin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore. 


The paving that has been put down in the lumber yards is termed 
‘*Willite,’’? being a patented asphalt preparation with which a number 
of the business and residence streets in Bend are also being paved. As- 
sistant Manager Hennessy states that the cost of the paving will be much 
more than made up for by the saving in wear and tear on equipment as 
well as upkeep of the driveways and alleys as compared with the old 





Laying the Hard Surface Paving in the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s Lumber Yard 





WATER TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM TAKING SHAPE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 13.—Steady recession 
in ocean freights is shown in the decline of the 
rate from Puget Sound points to Cape Town 
and other South African ports, which are now 
quoted at $47.50 to $50 compared with a range 
of $50 to $52.50 a week ago. At the same time 
the United States Shipping Board announces 
a reduction in the rates to Peruvian ports of 
Callao and Mollendo. The figure is now $30 
flat as compared with a range of $30 to $32.50 
in the previous report. Otherwise the rates in 
the current rate circular of the Shipowners’ 
Association of the Pacific Coast are unchanged. 
While the rates have softened there has been no 
material increase in the volume of shipments. 
As heretofore reported, the movement. both to 
the West Coast and the East Coast of South 
America has been restricted to a few cargoes. 
In other directions there has been, no great 
change. Japan is quiet. In China there is little 
doing. There are occasional shipments to Aus- 
tralia and the South Seas. To England there 
is a considerable movement of railroad ties and 
other railroad material. Recent lumber char- 
ters are: Steamship Windber from Puget 
Sound to Central America; steamers Skagway, 
Juneaw and Cordova, California and the West 
Coast. 

W. A. Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association has authorized an 
interview for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
which he states plainly that the water trans- 
portation system for carrying lumber and shin- 
gles is gradually molding into shape. He says 
that by Jan. 1 wholesalers and manufacturers 
of west Coast forest products will be in a posi- 
tion to handle both lumber and shingles thru 
the Panama Canal in connection with the regu- 
larly established steamship lines. The Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian line established a 75-cent rate 
for 100 pounds on shingles during the last 


week. This rate is 45 cents per 100 pounds less 
than the all-rail rate and it is Mr. Shumm’s 
belief that the shippers will be in a position 
to use this 75 cents in distributing their prod- 
ucts on the east coast of the United States. 


Mr. Shumm says: 


The lumber rates have not been adjusted to date 
to a basis where the shippers can use the steam- 
ship lines, inasmuch as the Shipping Board rate is 

25 a thousand feet to the Atlantic coast, which 
rate is entirely too high to enable the shippers to 
use the water transportation. In this connection 
I might state that the Pacific Packet Line of ‘this 
city is planning to take over the surplus Shipping 
Board hulls and equip them as sea-going barges, 
operating them in the lumber trade thru the 
Panama Canal in tow of steel tugs. This line in- 
forms us that it will quote us a rate of $18 a 
thousand feet on lumber and 70 cents a hundred 
pounds on shingles, and it also states that it will 
be in a position to carry 128,000,000 feet a year, 
or 192,000 tons. The service is scheduled to begin 
on Jan. 1 and it is the intention of the Pacific 
Packet Line to establish a terminal in Seattle suf- 
ficiently large to take care of the assembling of 
cargoes and also carload lots. 

The Pacific Packet Line also intends to handle 
timbers up to 130 feet in length and the saving 
on this class of material will be considerable in 
excess of the saving on small length shipments, 
inasmuch as the all-rail rate on long timbers is 
13% cents over the single carload rate when ship- 
ping by rail. 

The members of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation are vitally interested in the distribution of 
their products thru this competitive transportation 
system and we are in receipt of inquiries from a 
number of our members who would like to use the 
service at the present time, and who are only wait- 
ing for the establishment of a reasonable rate on 
lumber. 

There are a few details in connection with ship- 
ping via the water route that are being worked 
out at the present time, such as reforwarding con- 
signments from the eastern ports and also the 
handling of the ocean freight as an advance charge 
on such consignments when billing them from 
destination port. 

The operation of barges up the Mississippi River 
over the Warrior line is receiving consideration by 
our transportation committee, but we have learned 


that this line is only equipped with a few barges 
at present and practically all space has been re- 
served for the next few months; but we feel con- 
fident that the addition of barges will enable our 
members to use this service to points from New 
Orleans to East St. Louis as soon as additional 
barges are acquired. 

Information which seems to be well founded 
states that negotiations are on with western 
trunk lines and eastern roads relative to a joint 
rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds on fir lumber 
to Atlantic coast points and 90 cents to Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory. If this re- 
port should prove to be authentic it will prob- 
ably cause the steamship lines to sit up and take 
notice. 

Another report bearing on lumber shipments 
has come from E. A. Wakefield, American con- 
sul at Prince Rupert, Canada, to the effect that 
recent increases of from 30 to 40 cents in Cana- 
dian railway freights have practically stopped 
shipments from British Columbia to the United 
States. The consul says that during the last 
twelve months British Columbia has exported 
20,000,000 feet of spruce and 60,000,000 shin- 
gles to the United States, while the only lum- 
ber now being shipped was contracted for be- 
fore the rate advances. He adds that the spruce 
mills are closing down or curtailing their op- 
erations. 





Touching the rail situation, Robert B. Allen, 
secretary-manager of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, has issued a bulletin dealing 
with the fact that a committee of transconti- 
nental railroads has met with a committee of 
eastern railroads, urging a reduction in exist- 
ing west Coast lumber rates to markets east 
of Chicago. The committee representing the 
eastern roads has taken the suggestion of the 
western roads under advisement, with the under- 
standing that a decision will be reached at an 
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early date. Western roads are said not only 
to have asked for a reduction in west Coast 
lumber rates to eastern markets, but to have 
also asked for joint thru rates for west Coast 
forest products in Central Freight Association 
territory in the place of existing proportional 
rates. 

The above information was transmitted to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association by a 
representative of the committee of the trans- 


continental roads. This information is in line 
with the understanding reached between west- 
ern lumber interests and the western railroads 
during the conferences in Chicago on Oct. 6 and 
Oct. 13. It represents the latest development 
in the efforts of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association to have existing transcontinental 
freight rates modified to the extent of restor- 
ing rate parities as between fir and southern 
pine, in eastern markets. 
> 





Expect Scramble 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Nov. 13.—For general in- 
formation, but not to be used as a basis for 
quotation without first notifying by wire, a 
well known wholesale house offers to handle fir 
stocks today on about the following prices: 
No. 1 vertical grain flooring, from $10 to $15 
over Rail B list; No. 2 vertical grain flooring, 
from $9. to $14 over; No. 3 vertical grain floor- 
ing, from list price to $2.50 over; slash grain 
flooring, ceiling and drop siding, from $3 to 
$5 over; boards, $1 over; dimension, $2 off; 
small timbers, at list; fir lath in straight cars, 
at $3.75 base; fir lath in mixed cars, at $4 base. 

The figures are practical notification to the 
trade that in so far as this firm is concerned the 
impression is clearly defined that fir is already 
at the rock bottom price and that the upward 
movement has already begun. A significant fact 
is being remarked by wholesalers; namely, that 
for the last fortnight the avenues where manu- 
facturers are wont to congregate have practi- 
cially been deserted by them, and the inference 
is given forth that the mills are not quite so 
keen for business-as they have been during the 
last few months of sluggish orders and stagna- 
tion. 

A firm that had intended to issue a new dis- 
count sheet but changed its mind on account of 
developments, has received a number of inqui- 
ries from line-yard concerns which set forth an 
intention of soon purchasing stock for spring 
requirements in lots of twenty-five to fifty cars. 
Mills have been gradually closing down, and at 
the present rate it is evident that the first of 
December will see very few of them running. 
While large stocks of yard material are held by 
the mills, it is probably true that haif of them 
refuse to sell at current prices and are holding 
for advances which they are convinced will go 
into effect some time between the present mo- 
ment and early spring. It seems to be con- 
ceeded that with the resumption of buying in any 
volume it will be impossible to place an order 
for less than about $5 over Rail B list on dimen- 
sion. 

On this point, C. C. Crow, of the J. E. Morris 
Lumber Co., says: 

When the market turns there will be an effort 
on the part of a lot of buyers to make eleventh 
hour acceptances of quotations which otherwise 
they would have paid no attention to. This always 
happens and is followed by wrangling and charges 
of unethical practice and the attendant stigma, 
no matter whether the seller is right or wrong. 
The best way to handle disputes is to avoid get- 
ting into them, and we want to have such a clear 
and concise understanding regarding any quota- 
tions which we make from now on that there will 
be no excuse for a misunderstanding or loop hole 
thru which we might be misconstrued. 

The weekly lumber review of the West Coast 
association sets forth that during the week 
ended Nov. 6 the mills sold 54,019,309 feet, in 
large part liquidating their stocks at less than 
cost. The volume of sales was heavily under 
normal, due to continued restricted buying in 
competitive territory east of the Mississippi. 
Railroad purchasing, which has been active since 
the decline in prices, represented about 25 per- 
cent of the week’s sales. California continued 
fairly active in both water and rail business, 
with indications, however, that California re- 
quirements will soon be satisfied. The unshipped 
balance of orders for rail delivery, including 
railroad business, is now down to 3,931 carloads. 
In the domestic cargo trade, the unshipped bal- 
ance is 115,110,051 feet; in export, 22,022,944 
feet. Production at 66,929,693 feet was approx- 
imately 20 percent below normal. With the 
output of lumber exceeding both sales and ship- 
ments, stocks are accumulating, notwithstanding 
miH efforts to liquidate. This accumulation 
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largely consists of side cut developed in filling 
railroad specifications. Shipments for the week 
under review amounted to 50,386,719 feet, in- 
cluding both rail and water movement. 

There is substantial ground for encourage- 
ment in an analysis of conditions generally as 
made by a lumberman who is always closely in 
touch with the factors entering into price 
changes. He shows that the average of sixty- 
three commodities Oct. 1 shows net price reces- 
sions of 34.8 percent under the peak prevail- 
ing some months ago, indicating that today 34.8 
less money is required to transact a given vol- 
ume of business. Likewise the return of the 
railroads to private ownership has increased 
efficiency so that today the movement of cars 
is approximately 24 percent faster than was the 
case six months ago. The third factor is an 
increase of 15 percent in labor efficiency over 
the latter part of 1919. All told, in a general 
way, conditions are vastly improved. The con- 
clusion follows that the wise buyer of lumber 
will anticipate his wants to the fullest extent. 


HOUSING SHORTAGE A VITAL ISSUE 


New York, Nov. 15.—The protracted lull in 
building operations while thousands are clamor- 
ing for homes, is likely to be one of the first 
subjects to be brought to the attention of the 
next State legislature. Such a storm of pro- 
tests has been received from the owners of 
apartment houses and 1- and 2-story dwellings 
occupied by tenants, and by builders and con- 
tractors whose business has been brought to a 
standstill, that some allege that a modification 
of the rent and housing laws passed at the re- 
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cent session of the legislature is necessary. 
There is, however, not likely to be any modifica- 
tion of these special emergency laws at present, 
as the hardships that were inflicted by profiteer- 
ing landlords would be promptly renewed were 
the present drastic provisions removed. 

There will probably be measures introduced 
to stimulate the production of building material 
and of coal, to facilitate the transportation of 
materials of all kinds, and to encourage invest- 
ment in building. 

‘*How can we expect to see a building 
boom,’’ said a builder, ‘‘when red brick are 
$20 a thousand, spruce lumber $80 to $100, 





Portland cement $5 a barrel, lime $4 and Cow- 
bay sand $3.50 a yard delivered, and when car- 
penters, gasfitters and plumbers are asking 
$10 a day, plasterers, housesmiths and brick- 
layers $10 to $12 a day, painters $9 and un- 
skilled laborers $7 to $8? At that we are get- 
ting only a half day’s work for a day’s pay. 
How can we expect to see dwellings and apart- 
ments go up when the investor puts his money 
into garages and makes 300 to 500 percent profit 
as a renting proposition? Materials declined 
somewhat in the last few months but both 
materials and labor will have to go further 
before building will boom.’’ 


THE SLIVER IS NEW HOUSE ORGAN 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 13.—Employees of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co., this city, are congratu- 
lating themselves over the successful launching 
of the new house organ known as The Sliver, 
the title of which has been drawn from the well 
known Nettleton slogan, ‘‘A Sliver or a Car- 
go.’’? A well deserved notice of The Sliver 
has been given in the current number of the 
Four L Bulletin. It makes note of the fact 
that the Nettleton Lumber Co. here has two 
representatives on the Four L board of district 
No. 7. Secretary Dick White is one of them 
and Alvin Schwager is alternate of the em- 
ployers group. The Sliver is duly and truly 
shaved off every other Saturday, by C. A. 
Osier, commonly known as Joe. Editor Joe 
has a page of slang philosophy, the reputed 
sayings of ‘‘Rough Ralph,’’ that suggests the 
able comment of George Ade in the iest 
days of that newspaper celebrity. It is a safe 
bet that anyone who sits on The Sliver while 
Joe is in charge will wish he hadn’t. 


OFFICIALS VISIT SUSANVILLE PLANT 


SUSANVILLE, Cauir., Nov. 13.—There was re- 
cently shown in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
picture of the officials of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., taken in front of their office at the 
plant here. The officers are, R. D. Baker, presi- 
dent; Charles MeGowan and J. W. Rodgers, 
vice presidents; George N. Glass, treasurer and 
A. G. Breitwieser, secretary. Messrs. Baker and 
Rodgers reside in San Francisco, where the gen- 
eral and sales offices of the company are com- 
fortably located in the 
Monadnock Building. 
Messrs. MeGowan and 
Breitwieser are actively 
on the job at Susanville 
and Mr. Glass resides at 
Pittsburgh, where all 
but Mr. McGowan for- 
merly resided. Mr. 
Glass, however, is fre- 
quently a visitor at the - 
plant. 

During the summer 
months it is a delight- 
ful trip by auto from 
San Franeisco up thru 
the Sierras to Susan- 
ville with a stop at de- 
lightful Lake Tahoe en 
route. Not long ago the 
San Francisco officials 
motored to Susanville, 
accompanied by their 
ladies, when the picture 
shown herewith was 
taken. Those in the 
picture from left to 
right are, bottom row: 
Mr. Baker; Mr. McGowan; Mr. Glass; Mr. Rod- 
gers and Mr. Breitwieser. The ladies in the 
top row from left to right are: Mrs. W. 8. 
Weible; Mrs. R. D. Baker; Mrs. George N. 
Glass and Mrs. J. W. Rodgers. 

The Lassen Lumber & Box Co. is one of the 
growing California pine concerns with its two 
sawmills and large box factory at Susanville. 
During this season the output of its mills with 
the lumber it handles from small mills outside, 
a good part of which goes to its box factory, 
will amount to in the neighborhood of 50,000,- 
000 feet. 
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OPPOSES WATER-COMPETITIVE RATE 
CANCELATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, thru its attor- 
neys, Davies & Jones, has filed a formal protest 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
questing the suspension of tariffs issued by the 
railroads canceling existing water competitive 
rates. 

The protest asks for the suspension of the 
following tariffs and any other tariffs of identi- 
cal character on the ground that the proposed 
increases in rates which would follow cannot 
lawfully be made: 


Supplement No. 16 to Eastern Lumber Tariff No. 
8, Interstate Commerce Commission A-192, effec- 
tive Nov. 22, 1920, issued by J. H. Glenn. 

Supplement No. 4 to Seaboard, Air Line, Eastern 
Lumber Tariff No. 2, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission A-6154, effective Nov. 22, 1920, issued by 
J. H. Ketner, general freight agent, Norfolk, Va. 

Supplement No. 5 to Carolina Eastern Lumber 
Tariff No. 2, Interstate Commerce Commission 281, 
effective Nov. 22, 1920, issued by J. J. Cottrell, 
agent, Richmond, Va. ’ 

Supplement No. 7 to Southern Railway, Knox- 
ville division, Eastern Lumber Tariff No. 3, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission A-8762, effective Nov. 
22, 1920, issued by W. H. Paxton, general freight 
agent, Atlanta, Ga. 


In order to make such cancelations lawful, 
the association contends, a formal hearing must 
be held before the commission, which must find 
that the proposed rates rest upon changed con- 
ditions other than the elimination of water 
competition. Protests have already been filed 
by the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
and other lumber manufacturers’ organizations. 

The protest of the American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association points out that the proposed 
increases range from 2% cents to 8 cents per 
one hundred pounds. Since May 31, 1918, it 
adds, these rates have been increased 60 percent, 
while the proposed new advances will result in 
some cases in total increases since that date of 
more than 100 percent. 

*“So excessive an increase, it is submitted, 
is prima facie unreasonable and should not 
be permitted to go into effect without clear 
and undisputed proof of its necessity by the 
carriers on whom the burden of proof properly 
rests,’’ states the protest; continuing: 


This is particularly true when a commodity is a 
low grade, heavy commodity like lumber, on which 
transportation costs are a considerable portion of 
the total costs of the commodity. The proposed 
increase alone will add from $1 to $2.50 per thou- 
sand feet to the cost of delivering lumber. 

Still more unreasonable is such an increase 
when imposed on a basf¢ commodity upon which 
the public is dependent fortshelter and in the face 
‘of the existing housing shortage which the Federal, 
State and municipal governments the country over 
are endeavoring to alleviate. 

Third: The proposed inereases are unduly prej- 
udicial in violation of Section 3 of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce. 

For many years there has existed this rate struc- 
ture on which has been built-up a great traffic 
from southeastern to eastern and New England 
points. The producing and also to a certain ex- 
tent, the distributing end of.the lumber industry 
in this territory has been deVeloped on these rates. 
Large investments of capital in mills, equipment 
and timber land have been made. 

The inevitable effect of this increase, if granted, 
will be to compel a cessation of production by; the 
mills that can not absorb this added cost and to 
throw this commerce to producers in other terri- 
tory, at great loss and prejudice to this region. 

Finally, the proposed increase in rates is prej- 
udicial to the public interest. 

The country is now greatly concerned with the 
solution of its housing problem. The lumber in- 
dustry. on the other hand, which largely supplies 
the building materials for homes is already faced 
with a serious crisis. Demand in some regions has 
almost ceased. Lumber prices which declined 
heavily before the decline in price of other com- 
modities, are now at prices which in many in- 
stances do not give a profit to mills. Shipments, 
orders and production are far below normal. To 
the knowledge of your protestant, many of the 
higher cost mills are now being compelled to shut 
down. Yet in the face of this building shortage, 
which is most acute in the industrial regions of 
the Hast, it is proposed to burden the lumber in- 
dustry of the Southeast with an additional cost 
which can not be carried by the industry and 
which will not be assumed by the public, the re- 
sult of- which can only be to further reduce pro- 
duction and consequently the available supply of 
building materials when building operations are 


resumed. The loss to the public resulting from 
such a situation, it is submitted, is apparent. 

As wholesalers, the members of this associa- 
tion also feel it is of vital interest to the public, 
as it is to them, that the long existing competi- 
tive relationship between the various lumber pro- 
ducing territories, which has evolved from many 
years of rate regulation and adjustment, be pre- 
served. The value of inter-regional competition in 
stabilizing the market, in lessening congestion of 
transportation facilities, in widening the buyers 
market, and in assuring a wider variety of prod- 
ucts available to the consumer, has been repeatedly 
recognized by Government departments. The re- 
cent general flat increase in rate has already had 
a disastrous effect in curtailing demand for Pacific 
Coast lumber, working serious injury upon pro- 
ducers in that territory, as well as wholesalers dis- 
tributing their products. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that without complete proof of its neces- 
sity by the carriers, the competitive structure of 
the lumber industry ought not be further disrupted 
by a sectional increase such as is proposed in the 
aforesaid tariffs, especially in view of present un- 
settled business conditions. 


Present and Proposed Rates Compared 


Table of water-competitive rates from represen- 
tative points to water-competitive points showing 
(a) percentage increase of present rates over No- 
vember, 1917, rates, (b) percentage increase of 
proposed rates over present rates, and (c) percent- 
age increase of proposed rates over November, 
1917, rates. 
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REOPENS RATES AND CHARGES CASE 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has reopened Ex 
Parte No. 73—Regulations for Payment of 
Rates and Charges. The hearing will be con- 
ducted by Assistant Chief Examiner Butler, 
beginning at 10 a. m., Dec. 13, at the com- 
mission’s office here, to be followed forthwith 
by oral argument. 

The report and order of the commission in 
this proceeding were entered June 4, 1920. The 
order reopening the proceeding follows: 


It appearing that in many instances freight is 
transported (a) partly by railroad and partly by 
water by carriers by railroad subject to the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act which op- 
erate both by rail and by water; also (b) wholly 
by the water lines of sueh carriers by railroad; 
also (c) partly by railroad and partly by water, 
under thru-route arrangements between such car- 
riers by -railroad and water lines operated inde- 
pendently of such carriers by railroad; also (d) 
partiy by railroad and partly by water, under thru- 
route arrangements between such carriers by rail- 
road and water lines owned or controlled by car- 
riers by railroad; and that in each of said cases 
(a) to (d) inclusive delivery or relinquishment of 
possession at destination of the freight so trans- 
ported is effected by or thru the water line; and 

It further appearing that questions have arisen 
as to the application to such cases of the pro- 
visions of paragraph (2) of section 3 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and of the commission’s afore- 
said order of June 4, 1920; 

It is ordered that this proceeding be, and it is 
hereby, reopened for further hearing of those who 
may desire to be heard in the premises and for 
argument, and, in particular; . 

1—Upon the question whether said paragraph 
(2) of section 3 applies to any of said cases (a) 
to (d), inclusive, and if so to which; 

2—If so applying, upon the question to what ex- 
tent, if at all, the said order should be modified in 
respect of any of said cases; 

Upon the oe as to the power and duty 
of the commission in the premises under para- 
graph (1) of section 15 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 


RAIL MOVEMENT OF LUMBER 


WasuinerTon, D. C., Nov. 16.—In accordance 
with an order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of Dec. 1, 1919, regarding freight com- 
modity statistics, a report has been issued show- 
ing the tonnage, number of carloads, freight 
revenue, and States of waybill origin and way- 
bill destination of fifteen selected commodities 
during April, 1920, on Class 1 steam roads. In 
the following table material in the report has 
been combined to show the total number of 
carloads of lumber, timber, box shooks, staves 
and headings shipped into and out of the various 
States of the Union: 

In- Out- In- 

State ward ward State ward 
Alabama .. 4,149 8,950 Nevada ... 123 
Arizona ... 502 821 New Hamp. 946 
Arkansas . 4,684 9, New Jersey 3,995 
California . 4,714 . New Mex.. 314 
OANADA . 863 65,968 New York. 9,616 
Colorado .. 905 217 +\N. Carolina 4,546 
Connecticut 1,730 477 N. Dakota. 700 


Delaware . 333 148 
District of 


Out- 


24 
6,283 
2,943 
8,739 =—s«S.. 
2,228 Tennessee.. 

568 


Dakota. 1,444 
4,529 
8,014 
206 «Utah 205 
2,716 a6 698 
5,355 

Washington 2,286 

W. Virginia 2,443 
Wisconsin.. 9,521 
Wyoming . 457 


183,683 183,633 
Less Canada 
5,999 


and Mexico. 896 
182,737 177,634 


Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 
fissouri .. 
Montana .. 
Nebraska . 


7,617 
5,219 
3,330 


836 
1,598 


MINIMA DECISION LONG WAY OFF 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 13.—It will prob- 
ably be five months before a decision is ren- 
dered in the minima capacity car case which 
was heard here Thursday and Friday of this 
week, before Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Examiner Mattingly, according to a state- 
ment made at the conclusion of the hearing. 


This is an old case and the hearing was held 
upon application of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and other coast lumber 
shippers who were dissatisfied with the system 
put into practice by the railroads operating 
out of the Pacific Northwest after they had 
been ordered to devise a new system as a re- 
sult of the complaint filed in the original 
capacity minima case. The railroads adopted 
the cubie feet capacity system, but the western 
pine men contended at this hearing that it 
does not fit the needs. They want a flat mini- 
mum of 34,000 pounds for cars of 36 feet and 
6 inches in length, 40,000 pounds ‘on longer 
cars and the actual weight when cars are 
loaded full. 


The railroads represented at the hearing by 
H. E. Lounsbury and W. D. Skinner, traffic 
men, made a proposition, which the protestants 
declared to be no better than that already in 
practice. This system had been given the 
approval of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Willamette Valley lumber- 
men, but the pine men contend that the rail- 
roads ‘‘put one over’’ on their fellow lumber- 
men. R. J. Knott, traffic manager for the 
Western Pine association, said that the lum- 
ber shippers of the Pacifie Northwest have 
a higher minimum than any other lumber ship- 
pers in the United States and consequently 
suffer in competitive territories. 


Among those who appeared for the lumber 
interests were D. D. Conn, traffic expert for 
the Shevlin-Hixon Co., and the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., who came here from 
Minneapolis; R. J. Knott, traffic manager of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Portland; A. W. Cooper, secretary-treasurer of 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association; 
A. G. Kingsley, representing the Weyer- 
haeuser interests, who came out from St. Paul; 
F. W. Lewis, of the Blackwell Lumber Co., 
Oregon Lumber Oo., Portland; H. L. Pelan, of 
Coeur D’ Alene, Idaho; J. P, Lansing, of the 
Polleys Lumber Co., of Missoula, Mont.; I. Wil- 
son, of the Boise Payette Lumber Co., Boise, 
Idaho; ‘W. C. Geddes, sales manager of the 
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Oregon Lumber Co., Portland; H. L. Pelan, of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho; A. C. 
Dixou, general manager of the Booth-Kelly 
Lumber @o., Eugene, Ore.; H. N. Proebstel, 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Seattle, Wash.; and P. H. Olwell, 
manager of the Jamison Shingle & Lumber 
Co., Everett, Wash. 


TARIFFS SUSPENDED BY COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until March 
15 tariffs filed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co. affecting rates and charges on 
saw logs between Michigan and Wisconsin points. 
The tariffs, which were to become effective Nov. 
15, have been entered for hearing as Investigation 
& Suspension Docket No. 1235. Complaint against 
the tariffs was received by the commission and 
formed the basis for its action. The tariffs are 
designated as follows: 

Supplement No. 2 to C., M. & St. P., I. C. C. No. 
B-3589 ; Supplement No. 2 to C., M. & St. P., I. C. 
C. No. B-3756 ; Supplement No. 2 to C., M. & St. P., 
I. C. C. No. B-3827; Supplement No. 2 to C., M. & 

. I. C. C. No. B-4162; Supplement No. 2 to 

2 a . P., I. C. C. No. B-4163; Supplement 

No. 2 to C., M. & St. P., I. C. C. No. B-4164, and 


Supplement No. 2 to C., M. & St. P., I. C. C. No. 
B-4168. 


The commission also has suspended until 
March 15 tariffs filed by the Rock Island, St. 
Louis Southwestern and other roads stating new 
individual and joint rates and practices involv- 
ing the absorption of switching charges at Fort 
Worth, Tex. This case has been docketed as 
Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 1236. 
The trunk lines propose increases of 85 cents to 
$1.35 per car on livestock and 85 cents on other 
traffic via the Fort Worth Belt Railway. 


NEW APPOINTEES OF SHIPPING BOARD 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—President Wil- 
son on Saturday named four Democrats and 
three Republicans as members of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

Rear Admiral W. 8. Benson, the present 
chairman, was reappointed as chairman for 
six years. 

Frederick I. Thompson, a Democrat of Mo- 
bile, Ala., was appointed to represent the Gulf 
district, to serve five years; Joseph N. Teal, 
Democrat, Portland, Ore., for four years, to 
represent the North Pacific district; John A. 
Donald, Democrat, a veteran member, whose 
legal residence is New York and who is a ship- 
ping man, to represent the North Atlantic dis- 
trict for three years; Chester H. Rowell, Repub- 
lican, of Fresno, Calif., two years, to represent 
the South Pacific district; Guy D. Goff, Republi- 
can, Milwaukee, Wis., one year, to represent 
the Great Lakes district; Charles Sutter, Re- 
publican, St. Louis, one year, to represent the 
interior district. 

Mr. Teal is well known to readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, since for years he has 
represented lumber interests in commerce cases. 
He is no stranger to transportation problems, 
either rail or water. Mr. Thompson is editor 
of the Mobile Register, and Mr. Rowell is editor 
of the Fresno Republican. Mr. Goff is a son of 
the late Senator Goff of West Virginia. He 
was a colonel in the judge advocate general’s 
department of the army during the war and as- 
sisted in formulating the selective draft pro- 
gram. He also served for eight months on Gen. 
Pershing’s staff in France. For some time he 
has been chief counsel fur the board. Mr. Sut- 
ter is a St. Louis business man, and recently 
finished the work of organizing a marine trans- 
portation company for service between the 
cities on the Mississippi River and Gulf of 
Mexico to West Indian and South American 
ports, 


LUMBER ORGANIZATIONS INTERVENE 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued orders 


permitting the following associations to inter- . 


vene in Docket No. 11,818—American Wholesale 
Lumber Association vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
Railroad Co. et al.: 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation, Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America and the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. 








UNCLE SAM AND HIS DEBTS 

WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 15.—It is a rather 
consoling fact, and one little realized by the 
people in general, that the $24,000,000,000 na- 
tional debt of the United States includes the 
$9,580,000,000 loaned during the war to allied 
and associated governments. This means that 
the people of the United States will be called 
upon to pay $14,420,000,000. 

There has been a lot of misapprehension about 
the nonpayment of interest by Great Britain, 
France, Italy and other governments to which 
loans were made by the United States. Always 
assuming that the allied and associated govern- 
ments perform their end of the contract, a 
definite program has been mapped out by the 
Treasury Department under which the entire 
national debt will be cleared within the next 
twenty-five years. Interest on this loan at 5 
percent amounts to somewhat less than a half- 
billion dollars annually. Interest was being 
paid until the United States stopped it, because 
if the interest had been exacted European coun- 
tries would not have had money with which to 
pay for American imports. 

Approximately $131,000,000 of the principal 
of the loans has been repaid, but the deferred 
interest has added upwards of $1,000,000,000 to 
the total of the loans. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS RECLASSIFIED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—The foreign 
commerce department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States has just made an 
analysis of the new classification of the govern- 
ment’s export and import statistics, which is the 
first real revision of our trade statistics in more 
than a half-century. 

The reclassification, printed schedules of 
which were recently issued by the Department 
of Commerce, was made with a view to improv- 
ing foreign trade statistics so as to make them 
of greater value to the business interests of the 
country. 

Business men found many faults with the old 
classification. With the enormous growth of 
foreign trade of the United States greater detail 
in our statistics became necessary. Too many 
commodities were covered up under the omnibus 
group ‘‘all other.’? In many cases quantity, a 
more important factor in trade data than value, 
was not given at all. 

The new classification is the work of a com- 
mittee of representatives from the various gov- 
ernment departments interested in foreign trade, 
cooperating with the business interests of the 
country. Heretofore an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of articles has been followed in the trade 
statistics, with very little systematic grouping. 
In the revised classification all commodities have 
been grouped according to items generally asso- 
ciated in trade, such as the various textiles, ma- 
chinery and vehicles, animal products, and vege- 
table products. These main groups have been 
further divided and subdivided into smaller 
groups and commodities. Both the present ex- 
port schedules contain 1,234 items; the import 
classification 984 items. 

The quantity of each commodity as well as the 
value will be given, permitting more accurate 
comparisons of our exterior trade. Export and 
imports could not be combined in many cases, in 
the old statistics; for example, in the export 
data apples are reported in terms of barrels, 
while in the import schedules the same com- 
modity is given in bushels. There are no such 
discrepancies in the new schedules. 

The decimal system of classification, which 
has been used in numbering the commodities, 
lends itself readily to tabulation by machine and 
permits practically unlimited expansion or con- 
traction of the schedules without disturbing any 
groups. 

The foreign commerce department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
with the approval of the chamber’s foreign 
commerce committee, has urged that the new 
schedules be put into effect Jan. 1, 1921. An 


increased clerical staff and larger mechanical, 
equipment will be necessary to compile the 

statistics according to the new classification, 

and the chairman of the committee on appro- 

priations of the House of Representatives has 

been requested to give the earliest possible con- 

sideration to the increased appropriation neces- 

sary if the new schedules are to be made effee- 

tive the first of the year. 


SOUTH AMERICAN FINANCES 


WasHineTon, D. C., Nov. 15.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce Saturday issued the follow- 
ing statement regarding reports of serious 
financial conditions in Argentina, Brazil, Chile 
and other Latin American countries: 


The bureau of foreign and domestic commerce 
is carefully following commercial developments in 
tin America and when the present tendency to 
cancel contracts first developed cabled all its com- 
mercial attaches and trade commissioners to use 
their utmost efforts to prevent cancelations and 
adjust disagreements. 
he present depression in Latin America is one 
of the manifestations of the general after-war 
liquidation now affecting the entire world. The 
chief causes of the present slump seem to be, first, 
the falling market for the principal raw products 
of Latin America, which results in an adverse 
trade balance and consequent depreciation of their 
currency in relation to the dollar. Secondly, the 
price drop in the United States, of course, makes 
foreign buyers reluctant to accept goods contracted 
for at the higher prices prevailing some weeks ago. 
The anticipation of further price reductions in the 
United States is another awkward factor in the 
situation. Furthermore, the Latin American im- 
porter in many cases is obliged to pay a premium 
of from 20 to 30 percent on account of his de 
preciated currency. Other things being equal, 
therefore, he would prefer to buy from European 
countries whose currency is at a discount rather 
than a premium in Latin America. 

Conditions in most Latin American countries 
seem to be fundamentally sound. There are ho 
overwhelming war debts, as in Europe; no danger- 
ous currency inflation, for the most part; and no 
derangement of normal production. As the nor- 
mal market for raw materials on which the eco- 
nomic prosperity of Latin America depends is re- 
established, conditions there will right themselves. 
It is to be expected that as lower prices are 
reached and consumers in the United States and 
elsewhere resume their normal purchases, the pres- 
ent slump in the market of South American raw 
materials will be relieved by heavy purchases in 
the United States, Canada and other non-European 
countries. The decreased purchasing power of a 
large part of continental Europe no doubt con- 
tributes to the difficulties of Latin American ex- 
porters. This is particularly true in the case of 
semi-luxury products like coffee, cocoa and sugar. 
It seems likely, therefore, that the commercial 
position of Latin America will be greatly improved 
as soon as the present wave of deflation and price- 
cutting in the United States has spent itself, but 
that complete stability can hardly be restored until 
important European countries are in a better posi- 
tion to make their normal purchases abroad. 


~ 


MAY POSTPONE PROFITS TAX PAYMENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16—The movement 
to ask Congress to enact legislation postponing 
the final instalment of the income and excess 
profits taxes due Dec. 15 is gaining ground. 
The Treasury Department is strongly opposed 
to the proposed legislation and officials have 
not hesitated to stamp it as dangerous. From 
the Treasury Department’s point of view, the 
postponement would involve the issue of 
further short-time notes, which Secretary Hous- 
ton desires to avoid, if possible. Representa- 
tive Fordney of Michigan, chairman of the 
ways and means committee of the House, will 
call a meeting of that committee immediately 
after Congress convenes to decide, in conjune- 
tion with the steering committee of the House 
and Republican leaders in general, whether to 
attempt readjustment of income and excess 
profits taxes at the short session or wait until 
the extraordinary session of the 67th Congress 
is called by the Republican President after 
March 4. 

In a letter to Chairman Fordney, Secretary 
Houston has urged the early revision and sim- 
plification of the tax laws. If such revision 
should be left until the fall of 1921, Mr, 
Houston points out, income and profits taxes 
must continue to be collected on the basis of 
existing law until the close of the calendar 
year 1922, and in the case of some taxpayers 
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on the so called fiscal year basis, until the early 
months of 1923. Mr. Houston ‘‘could not con- 
template such delay without the gravest ap- 
prehension.’’ 

An important paragraph in Mr. Houston’s 
letter says: 

, ‘ft would be manifestly unsafe to reduce now 

the ineome and profits taxes to be collected in 
1920 and 1921, but I can see nothing in the 
financial prospects of 1922 and thereafter which 
would make impossible or unwise the very mod- 
est reduetion involved in the plan of simplifica- 
tion hereinafter presented.’’ 

Mr. Houston favors the elimination of the 
‘profits tax, which has been found impracticable 
in operation because of its complexities, or its 
extension to include all business. He may be 
expected to make additional recommendations 
in his fortheoming annual report. 





UNEMPLOYMENT NOT YET ALARMING 

WASHINGTON, D. C.,° Nov. 16.—The Depart- 
ment of Labor is not much disturbed by increas- 
ing unemployment thruout the country, its re- 
ports indicating that not more than the number 
of workers normally unemployed at this time of 
year are now out of work. Reports place the 
mumber at from two million to three million. 


The department’s reports indicate that the 
smaller figure is approximately correct. Inas- 
much as substantially forty million persons in 
the country are engaged in gainful occupations, 
the fact that two million are out of work is said 
to be not at all alarming and not to indicate that 
industry is disintegrating. 

Figures of employment for October show that 
in thirteen out of fourteen industries covered 
the volume of employment was reduced, as com- 
pared with September. In most instanees the 
percentages were not large. 





SENATOR TELLS OF HOUSE SHORTAGE 


WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 16.—Senator W. 
S. Kenyon, upon returning to the capital today 
from a tour of the country with the Calder com- 
mittee for the investigation of the housing 
problem, said that this is the greatest question 
before the country. The senator stated that 
there are in the United States about 18,000,000 
people who are not properly housed and that the 
country is short 1,000,000 houses. In his opinion 
Federal aid should be given to home builders 
just as the Government has aided the farmers 
thru farmers’ loan banks. 

‘<In Chicago,’’ stated the senator, ‘‘we dis- 
covered that in one congressional district there is 






an average of seventeen persons to one house, 
and 500,000 people are without deeent living 
facilities. Many of these are aliens. Such a con- 
dition surely breeds discontent and encourages 
movements against the Government.’’ 





RECOMMENDS DENIAL OF REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—W. N. Brown, 
attorney examiner, has filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission his proposed report in 
Docket No. 8167—Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. 
Washington Western Railways Co. Director General, 
as agent, et al. This case was reopened on peti- 
tion of the director general. While not holding 
that the rates on lumber and forest products from 
points on the Washington Western Railway to inter- 
state destinations are unreasonable, Mr. Brown 
recommends that the commission find that the 
trunk line connections of this short line carrier 
unduly prejudice shippers on the Washington 
Western by refusing to maintain joint rates on the 
coast group basis, while contemporaneously main- 
taining such rates on the coast group basis to the 
same destinations from points in the States of 
Washington and Oregon on their own branch 
Hines, on their proprietary branch lines and on 
their independent connections, 

The examiner-attorney finds that the complainants 
are not shown to have been damaged by the undue 
prejudice and recommends that reparation be 
denied. 








Los ANGELES, Cauir., Nov. 13.—Justified by 
the attendant conditions, Californians habitually 
belittle or ignore their comparatively few dis- 
advantages and magnify all that affects them 
in their social, commercial and manufacturing 
life—all but the playful and inconsequential 
earthquake. Those of them who constitute the 
membership of the Southern California Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association followed that pro- 
cedure, with full warrant, at their annual meet- 
ing and banquet held here today in the Hotel 
Clark, one of the city’s more pretentious hos- 
telries. They commended the reading of official 
reports that reflected a prosperous twelvemonth 
and presaged prosperity for the coming fiscal 
year; laid the foundation for improved relations 
with manufacturers; strengthened the organiza- 
tion by the passage of needed improvements of 
the bylaws and in other ways; chose a notably 
strong corps of officers and contemplated prob- 
able conditions in supply and demand that 
justify jubilation. 

Secretary-treasurer Presents Report 


The business meeting was disposed of in a 
3-hour, earnest session in the afternoon under 
the capable chairmanship of President H. A. 
Lake, of Garden Grove. President Lake had no 
annual address to offer but got down to business 
at once by calling for the reading of Secretary- 
treasurer F’. L. Morgan’s annual report. 

Secretary-treasurer Morgan in his report de- 
clared that business had continued good at all 
points within the jurisdiction of the association, 
and that when the annual inventories are taken 
it will be found that fair profits have been real- 
ized. He declared the financial status of the 
association to be excellent, over $1,000 now be- 
ing in the treasury. The membership during 
the year has been increased by nine. The aims 
of the association, he said, continue as in the 
past. ‘‘We ask in every case a square deal,’’ 
he said, ‘and are ready in every case to accord 
one. 

A Wholesaler’s Viewpoint 


Henry Riddiford, of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change (Wholesalers), in response to a request 
spoke briefly but comprehensively for the in- 
terests he represents. He referred to the trend 
of the market for the expiring year, saying in 
part: 


I do not look for nor would I like to see the auc- 
tion market in lumber which we had earlier this 
year, but I most certainly expect to see a much 
stronger market than at present. 

Taking everything into consideration, I look for 
matters to drift along as they are now until after 
the holidays, and then I expect an upward trend. 
Heavy eastern line buyers are now on the Coast 
with orders in their pockets, and when they get 
ready we will feel the effect of their purchases. 

The cost of lumber, however, should not be 
made to bear the blame for all the building cost 





CALIFORNIA RETAILERS IN ANNUAL MEETING 


trouble. I know of no other item on the building 
material list that has declined as has lumber. In 
California lumber is only one-fifth to one-fourth 
of the building cost. In the East it will run to 
83% percent of the cost. Even at that other com- 
modities and labor are responsible for two-thirds 
of the expense. 

Mr. Riddiford spoke of the country’s acute 
housing conditions and emphasized the necessity 
for encouragement of home building and of the 
‘build now’’ campaign, incidentally referring 
to the fact that a fair . 
advance in lumber prices 
would effect only an in- 
consequential increase in 
building cost. He spoke 
of a probable decrease 
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in production at mills, 
saying that 60 percent 
of Coast cargo mills 
and 90 percent of rail- 
road mills will probably 
shut down between now 
and Jan. 1. Material 
wage reductions he re- 
garded as improbable, 
adding: 

The annual requirement of the United States in 
housing is said to be approximately 450,000 dwell- 
ings annually. In 1918 only 20,000 were built, and 
in 1919 about 70,000. We are now more than one 
million houses behind. This condition must be 
remedied, and lumber will have to do its share. 

Mr. Riddiford concluded by pointing out the 
necessity for full maintenance of retail yard 
stocks. His address was heartily applauded. 


A Retailer’s Views 


Frank N. Gibbs, of the Gibbs Lumber Co., 
Anaheim, spoke of ‘‘The Duties of the Retail 
Dealer to His Community.’’ He stressed the 
importance of Americanization and urged faith- 
ful observance of civie duties. At some length 
Mr. Gibbs dwelt on the importance of intelli- 
gent advertising and emphasized the advantages 
of service to customers and, especially, of edu- 
eating along right lines the coming generation 
of prospective lumbermen. 

Mr. Gibbs’ remarks were given close .atten- 
tion, were frequently applauded and were in- 
formally discussed. 

Secretary Morgan read communications of 
greeting and regret for absence from northern 
points, notably that from A. L. Porter, secre- 
tary Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 








inviting attendance of members of the Southern 
California association at the annual meeting of 
the Western association, to be held at Fresno, 
this State, at an early date. President Lane 
spoke of the importance of the coming meeting 
and of attendance by the members from Cali- 
fornia. 

At the instance of C. W. Pinkerton, Whit- 
tier, notice was given of an executive ses- 
sion, to follow the regular meeting, for discus- 
sion of conditions regarding the cement trade. 
At that session Mr. Pinkerton made an ex- 
haustive report as chairman of a committee on 
cement business. It was thoroly discussed and 
Mr. Pinkerton and his committee were heartily 
thanked for their work in behalf of the as- 
sociation. 

Election of Officers 


The annual election of officers followed, be- 
ginning with the election of directors, with re- 
sult as follows: W. A. Bonestal, People’s Lum- 
ber Co., Ventura; E. L. Peery, Santa Barbara 
Lumber Co., Santa Barbara; ¢. W. Pinkerton, 
Whittier Lumber Co., Whittier; Roy L. Sande- 
fer, Patten & Davies Lumber Co., Alhambra; 
J. M. Whitney, E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Hunt- 
ington Beach; W. A. Viney, Covina Lumber Co., 
Covina. 

The first three directors chosen were reélected. 
Amendments to the bylaws relative to the time 
of payment of annual dues and of places and 
dates of meetings were passed without dissent. 
The meeting proper adjourned at 4:30 p. m., 
followed by a meeting of the new directorate, 
which chose A. C. Bowers, of Santa Ana, as 
president and H. H. Spaulding, of Hemet, as 
vice president for the new fiscal year. The di- 
rectorate also went thru the perfunctory and in- 
evitable motion of reélecting F, L. Morgan sec- 
retary and treasurer, and it paid to him the 
tribute. of a strong endorsement of his conduct 
of his offices and made a substantially increased 
allowance for his expenses. It also paid a well 
earned compliment to Miss Jessie Newhan, Sec- 
retary Morgan’s efficient and attractive assis- 
tant, who did much to facilitate the proceedings 
of the annual meeting. 


THE ANNUAL BANQUET 

The annual banquet began in the Hotel Clark 
at 6:30 o’clock, W. A. Blanchard, of Burbank, 
acting as toastmaster, and in quality and quan- 
tity justified the habitual use of superlatives. 
Formal addresses were made by Wadsworth 
Clum on ‘‘Shall We Remain in Business???’ and 
by Frank Tyrell, a local attorney on ‘ ‘ Organiza- 
tion and Coéperation,’’ in addition to which 
were some informal talks. Music was rendered 
by a male quartet. The banquet was pronounced 


one of the most enjoyable in the association’s 
history. . 
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Northeastern Missouri Retailers in Annual 
Discuss Problem of Restoring Building Activities 


MoseEr.y, Mo., Nov. 15.—‘‘I think that there 
is no retail dealer in Northeast Missouri who 
had not made a good profit on his lumber at 
the time prices began to drop. If he is not 
satisfied to average his profits with his losses, 
he is a hog. No less a term than that will 
apply.’’ 

n this vigorous language B. F. Dobyns, of 
Shelbina, president Northeast Missouri Lumber- 
men’s Association, expressed himself during 
the round table discussion, which proved the 
most interesting feature of the ninth annual 
meeting of the association here last Thursday. 
Mr. Dobyns said that it was difficult to keep 
up with the market and he doubted whether the 
retailer could change his prices as rapidly as 
they fluctuated at wholesale. He also declared 
that there is no retail dealer who would not 
gladly reduce his prices if he could get any 
assurance that as soon as the demand appeared 
prices would not ‘‘skyrocket’’ again. 

In his annual address, which followed the ad- 
dress of weleome by Mayor J. T. Cross, of the 
J. T. Cross Lumber Co., President Dobyns 
pleaded for a safe, sensible and sane period in 
the lumber business, in which.he asked the 
help of the manufacturers. Mr. Dobyns said that 
when the lumber business does get on a ‘‘safe 
and sound basis’’ the retailer should encourage 
home building. ‘‘It is the one important thing 
he should not lose track of.’’ 


Advises Regarding Cement Situation 


Following the president’s address, a paper 
by J. W. Lewis, western sales manager Atlas 
Portland Cement Co., Chicago, was read. He 
said in part: 


In the last few weeks we have received a num- 
ber of letters from our dealers asking advice in 
the matter of stocking cement during the winter, 
having in mind the possibility that prices may be 
lower before spring. Our answer has been that 
our prices are based on a reasonable margin of 
profit beyond cost of manufacture, and if coal and 
labor, the two largest items, should be considerably 
lower, the chances are that our selling price 
will be less than it is at present. There is one 
thing, however, that we must bear in mind, and 
that is the stocks of cement in the hands of manu- 
facturers are nothing. Our observation at the 
present time is that the dealers have practically no 
stocks, and if there is only a normal demand next 
year it will be the dealer who has the cement in 
hand who will be able to sell it and make the 
money as against the dealer who may be able to 
buy for less money but not get his shipment for 
several weeks or months after his order is placed. 


Practical Talk on Advertising 


Paul E. Kendall, advertising manager Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., in a talk on ‘‘ Advertising 
and the Lumber Industry,’’ declared that prog- 
ress in the merchandising of lumber has been 
so rapid in the last few years that it has been 
hard to keep up with it, and that one of the 
factors in this progress was advertising, every 
branch of the business making use of it. He 
continued as follows in part: 


While good retail yard advertising is still more 
or less of a new thing, what a contrast there is 
between the retail lumber ads of today and those 
of a few years ago! Retail yard advertising means 
the stimulating of building and of sales. It helps 
the whole industry, increases retail profits and 
performs a real service to the community by actu- 
ally creating business that results in new homes 
and buildings that are an asset and a credit to 
the community. Dealers who do not advertise can 
not create or maintain that very important sale 
situation which makes the consumer choose one 
dealer out of several competitors. The man who 
does without advertising takes the long, hard road 
to gaining public confidence. 

It is axiomatic that the man who goes after 
business will get it. Advertising is one of the 
most effective ways of going after business and 
it is undeniable that a big majority of the buying 
public reads advertisements. And it is this field 
which the alert dealer and manufacturer are cul- 
tivating in various trade extension plans and in- 
tensive merchandising schemes, 

It is true that by supplying good merchandise 
and giving good service the dealer will succeed 
but the measure of his success depends entirely 
upon how well and how many people know that 
he sells good goods and gives good service. The 

ublic forgets easily, and you can not let people 
orget your company, your goods, your service, if 
your success is to be long lived. 


Purpose and Results of Advertising 


Mr. Kendall reviewed the work of the various 
manufacturers and associations along advertising 
lines until in January, 1919, the first individ- 
ually trade-marked lumber came into the market. 
He went into details of the campaign of the 
Long-Bell company, which has been intended to 
stimulate building, to increase the use of lumber, 
and, of course, to interest the reader in trade- 
marked lumber products, and continued: 


It is well to remember that most advertising is 
intended only to create a desire, to create a favor- 
able impression for the goods, to begin a sale, to 
bring the customers into your store—but it is up 
to the dealer to finish the job, to close the actual 
sale. Much good advertising is not as effective as 
it should be because it is not properly followed up. 
When you advertise, do everything in your power 
to help that advertising. If your advertisements 
state that you are selling goods of quality and 
rendering service, when the customer comes to 
test these things out he should always find them 
as represented. 

What can be accomplished by retail lumber 
advertising ? 

(1) It will induce the customer to build sooner 
oo he would determine to do so of his own voli- 

on. 

(2) It will induce him to make repairs before 
necessity forces him to do so. 

(3) It will bring the trade to your yard. 

4) It will keep the lumber buyer at home. 

(5) It will sell lumber products in place of sub- 
stitutes which may be sold by other dealers in 
your town. 

(6) It will help create a favorable impression 
for lumber. 

(7) It will create consumer confidence. 

(8) It will increase your own pride and inter- 
est in your firm and in 
the goods you sell. 

(9) It will tend to get 
away from sales made on 
price only. 

(10) It will build up 
good will. 

It has been determined 
that the average business 
should expend at least 2 
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percent of its gross an- 
nual sales in advertising. 
Some of the biggest busi- 
nesses in America today 
turned all their net 
profits into advertising 
for the first two or three 
years of their existence 
while introducing their 
products. These are the 
two extremes. 

As a rule, your home town paper is the medium 
thru which the largest number of your customers 
can be reached. You should make friends with its 
editor. The best way to do this is to spend some 
money with him for advertising. If properly 
handled he will give you much free advertising 
in the news columns of his paper. The average 
small town paper is not long on news. Anything 
that savors of news value is eagerly sought. Your 
editor can get a good story out of some new build- 
ing or home and incidentally mention the fact 
that you are supplying the lumber and other ma- 
terial. He can boost the “buy at home” campaign, 
urge farmers to build silos, tell of the value of 
good homes, barns and other farm buildings, the 
profit in holding grain by using granaries, the im- 
portance of paint on all buildings, the danger of 
disease from filth caused by flies and the necessity 
of using plenty of screens and screen doors, and 
he will be active in pushing the good roads move- 
ment, which means so much to the retail dealer. 

The next best form of advertising is the circular 
letter, and many yards have been successful in 
producing business thru its use. 


J. E. Johnston, traffic manager of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, discussed 
‘¢Traffic Problems in 1920.’? He reviewed the 
troubles arising from the shortage of cars, and 
declared that the blame was not all on the ship- 
pers. Mr. Johnston said that the solution lay 
in the ability of the carriers to increase the 
mileage per car per day. 


Trade Problems Threshed Out 


The round table discussion began with the 
cement problem, the advice of a cement repre- 


sentative present being that in stocking cement 
over the winter, paper bags should be used as 
the cement was less liable to cake. The bags 
should be shifted two or three times during the 
season. He contended that there would be no 
deterioration as a result of the storing. 

Building prospects were then discussed. Wil 
White, Vandalia, said that the outlook was 
good and he believed that the spring trade would 
open up all right. Mr. Arnold, Kirksville, asked 
Mr. Moorehead whether he should buy lumber 
now or wait until spring, but the secretary de- 
clined to give any advice along that line. Mr. 
Kendall pointed out that it would require five 
years to supply the demand for homes thruout 
the country. ? 

T. C. Mann, vice president, Antrim Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, said that it would require several 
years to catch up with building. He believed 
that some business could be created by adver- 
tising. ‘‘The day of waiting for it to come has 
passed,’’ he said. a 

D. R. FitzRoy, purchasing agent, C. J. Harris 
Lumber Co., thought that business would be 
good, in which opinion he was joined by A. 
T. Brink, of the Tri-States Lumber Co., Kan- 
sas City. J. C. Frank, Madison, expressed the 
fear that prices would go up as soon as the 
retailer began to buy. ; 

W. L. Henry, of the Willhite Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, thought that retailers of lumber ought 
to let the public know that prices have declined. 
This opened up the discussion, in which Presi- 
dent Dobyns used the strong words quoted at 
the beginning of this report. Mr. FitzRoy said 
that the manufacturers do not like a runaway 
market any more than the retailer. Mr. West- 
ern, of Purdue, agreed with Mr: Dobyns that 
every man should take his profits off. Mr. Mann 
pointed out that the retailer ought to have 
known that somewhere along the line he would 
have to take a loss. He believed that it should 
be made known that lumber was the last com- 
modity to go up and the first to come down. 

Mr. Moorehead said: ‘‘Every retailer has 
had to be guided by his own judgment as to 
what, how and when he should buy. I have 
heard it charged that there was a conspiracy 
among retail lumbermen not to buy. No such 
condition existed so far as I know in this ter- 
ritory. We are not primarily responsible for 
this condition. We may be ready and willing 
to accept a part of the responsibility on the 
grounds that we do not buy because we do not 
know any better. There might have been an- 
other good reason; we did not have the money 
to buy.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead said that if last May or June, 
when the prices of lumber began to drop off, 
retailers had advertised that lumber had gone 
down it would have been an invitation to their 
customers to quit buying. He continued: 
‘«Whenever you advertise that prices of a com- 
modity are going down, the public, just like 
you, quits buying until prices. reach the bottom. 
It is what you do, and the public has the same 
right. If all of you had advertised four or 
five months ago that lumber was off $2, $3 or 
$5 a thousand, the condition which you face 
today would have come three or four months 
before it did. I do not think that the manu- 
facturer has any kick coming as to our not 
advertising.’’ 

A resolution introduced by M. M. Johns, 
Sedalia, endorsing the Missouri State Centen- 
nial celebration in 1921, was adopted. 

Discuss Building Revival at Banquet 

The convention, adjourned to reassemble at 
8:30 at a banquet in the Merchants’ Hotel, 
at which President Dobyns presided. The in- 
vocation was delivered by Mayor Cross. The 
principal address was delivered by Mr. Moore- 
head. His idea was that the following con- 
ditions and adjustments were necessary in order 
to revive building and solve the housing prob- 


lem: 
1. <A stable market for lumber and other build- 
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ing materials—based on prices that will return 
reasonable profit to the manufacturer and re- 
tailer. The public will buy when shown the price 
is fair and the profits reasonable. Disastrous 
slumps and run-away markets hinder and retard 
building. 

2. Increase in amount of capital furnished by 
savings banks, loan and mortgage companies for 
home and other building purposes. and an increase 
in the percentage loaned on each unit or enter- 
prise. 

3. Increase in amount of savings thru the exist- 
ing and organization of additional building and 
loan associations, for home building purposes. A 
duplication of the rent account in any city or 
town, paid into the building and loan associations, 
will furnish the funds to finance home building in 


each community. 

. A full day’s work for a full day’s wages— 
that is if labor will lay as many bricks; put on as 
many yards of plaster; nail on as many shingles, 
or lay as much flooring as it did in prewar times, 
the cost of building will be greatly reduced, even 
with the present standard of wages, which should 
be adjusted also. 

5. Reduction in the prices of other building 
materials in proportion to that already made in 
lumber, or to a fair remunerative basis. 

Coéperation along the lines above indicated will 
stabilize wages and prices of materials; reduce the 
cost of production of materials; cost of building; 
cost of living and place the industry on a stable 
and reasonably profitable basis, and solve the 
problem of housing. 


Resolutions and Election. 
Resolutions were adopted thanking the various 
speakers and the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for 
showing at a local moving picture theater the 
film ‘‘From Stick to Trade.’’ 
The following officers and directors were 
elected: 


President—A. F. Arrington, Keytesville. 

Vice president—M. A. Cornell, Fayette. 

Secretary-treasurer—Robert Kingsbury, Moberly. 

Directors—B. F. Dobyns, Shelbina; W. F. Wig- 
ginton, Moberly; C. A. Figgins, Canton. 


Moberly was selected for the 1921 meeting. 





COOPERS VOTE IN FAVOR OF OPEN SHOP 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 15.—The Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America in session here 
last week went on record by a unanimous vote 
in favor of the ‘‘open shop’’ plan. The action 
was taken at a general session. It was the 
largest attended semiannual meeting in the his- 
tory of the association, the registration being 
420, 6 less than the registration at the annual 
meeting in St. Louis in May. 


The ‘‘Open-Shop’’ resolution, as adopted, 
follows: 

Resolved, That in accordance with the American 
spirit of liberty and in the belief that the welfare 
of the nation’s business and industry will be best 
conserved thereby, the Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries of America, in convention, hereby en- 
dorses and approves the open shop and urges upon 
its members the full observance of the same. 

Urge High Quality Cooperage 

The subject of most importance discussed at 
the convention was ‘‘quality.’’ It was dis- 
cussed at all of the various group meetings, 
where the necessity for quality cooperage was 
emphasized. It was the consensus that quality 
was essential in order to carry the cooperage 


industry steadily forward. Along that line 
was the discussion of the inspection service of 
the association. It was the unanimous opinion 
of the members that the inspection service was 
the most forward step ever taken by the coop- 
erage industry. The few months that the serv- 
ice has been in operation has proven its worth. 
The members are generally supporting it. It 
was felt that the inspection service is making 
for better quality of cooperage. 


Constitution Is Amended 


The following amendments to the constitution 
and bylaws were adopted: 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
ARTICLE X 
(Following first paragraph) 

The vice president of each group shall preside 
at the respective group meetings, and in his ab- 
sence a member of the executive committee accord- 
ing to seniority; in the absence of both the mem- 
bers, the group shall elect a chairman to preside 
at the meeting 

ARTICLE XII 

Any member of the Associated Cooperage Indus- 
tries of America who shall violate the constitu- 
tion, bylaws, rules or regulations of the associa- 


tion, may be suspended or expelled by a majority 
of the votes cast by the executive committee of 
those‘ present at any meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 
RULES GOVERNING SALES AND SETTLEMENTS 
ARTICLE VII-A 

Arbitration committees of the tight and slack 
groups shall consist of the vice president and two 
members of the executive committee representing 
each respective group. 

Disputes involving interpretation of a contract 
or the determination of the respective rights of 
parties at interest in connection with a contract 
or transaction may, with the assent of both (all) 
parties, be submitted thru the secretary to arbitra- 
tion before the arbitration committee, and the de 
cision and award of the committee shall be bind- 
ing upon both (all) parties to the dispute. 

Members of the arbitration committee interested 
in a dispute referred to that committee for arbi- 
tration, are ineligible to serve, and the president 
shall make an appointment from the same group 
to fill the temporary vacancy. 

A new group—second hand barrels—was 
formally organized. The attendance was large. 

The slack cooperage group appointed a com- 
mittee to look into the labor situation at the 
mills producing slack ecooperage stock. 

Secretary V. W. Krafft reported that the 


association now has a membership of 535. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ SECRETARY RESIGNS 


W. W. SCHUPNER, NEW YORK CITY; 
Appointed New Secretary 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 13.—At a meeting 
of the board of trustees of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association held Nov. 11, 
Secretary E. F. Perry formally tendered his 
resignation of the office he has held for more 
than twenty-three years, stating in his com- 
munication to the board of trustees that he de- 
sires to enter business as vice president and 
general manager of the Lumber Mutual Cas- 
ualty Insurance Co., of New York. 

Mr. Perry will be succeeded in office by his 
assistant W. W. Schupner, who has nm en- 
gaged in various capacities of the association 
for more than twenty years, having been espe- 
cially active in the bureau of information and 
having had charge of the credit, legal and col- 


lection features of the association, which are 
recognized by the trade at large and by the 
membership as the outstanding features of the 
association’s work. Mr. Schupner has done a 
considerable amount of traveling in the inter- 
ests of the-association, and has thus acquired 
a very wide acquaintance in the lumber trade 
and has in every way fitted himself to take over 
the duties which will devolve upon him in as- 
suming the position of secretary. He will 
formally take over the office on Jan. 1, 1921. 
In a statement to the membership, President 
J. W. McClure declared that in the appointment 
of Mr. Schupner to succeed Mr. Perry ‘‘the 
trustees are confident that this action will meet 
with the enthusiastic approval of the entire 
membership’’ and that the trustees ‘‘bespeak 
for Mr. Schupner the same loyal support which 
has always been extended to Mr. Perry during 
his incumbency in the office of secretary.’’ A 
suitable assistant for Mr. Schupner will be se- 
cured at the earliest possible date, but for the 
present he will continue his personal super- 
vision of the bureau of information and legal 
department. 

E. F. Perry was elected secretary of the 
association in 1898 to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of H. M. Clark, of Saginaw, Mich, 
who was elected first secretary of the organiza- 
tion, At that time Mr. Perry was an employee 
of the Millard Lumber Co., a charter member of 
the association. Among the many activities 
connected with general association work to which 
Mr. Perry devoted his time, insurance for lum- 
bermen has been one of the most important 
and of the greatest importance to the industry 
at large. In 1901 Mr. Perry with a number of 
prominent lumbermen formed the Lumber Un- 
derwriters and later incorporated the fire in- 
surance brokerage business of E. F. Perry & Co., 
which name has recently been changed to the 
Perry & Parker Co., (Inc). In 1894 when the 
compulsory workmen’s insurance law became 
effective in New York State, Mr. Perry was in- 
strumental in interesting a large group of lum- 
bermen to organize the Lumber Mutual Casualty 


E. F. PERRY, NEW YORK CITY; 


Who Resigns Secretaryship of National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association 


Insurance Co., of which he is vice president and 
general manager. The company has had a phe- 
nomenal growth, its annual premium income 
now being in excess of one million dollars. It 
is to the continued growth of this business that 
Mr. Perry will in the future devote his entire 
time. 

Because of the faithful and efficient services 
which have been rendered the association by 
Mr. Perry the trustees readily acquiesced in 
his request for release from his duties, but, 
desiring the benefit of his long experience and 
helpful advice in association affairs, appointed 
him resident vice president, effective Jan. 1, 
1921, so that he may be called upon as needed 
for advice and codperation. 
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Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


Does Constructive Work at Semiannual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Nov. 17.—The semi- 
annual meeting of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association held here today was cut 
short owing to the fact that the Louisiana 
delegation, which came in a special car from 
New Orleans, La., was delayed several hours 
en route, but in the short time the meeting was 
in session considerable constructive work was 
accomplished and the discussions at times ap- 
proached in warmth and interest some of the 
sessions during the earlier history of the asso- 
ciation when its plans and policies were being 
worked out. For the first time in its history 
of fifteen years a meeting of the association 
was held without the presence of its beloved 
president, Capt. Frederic Wilbert, of Plaque- 
mine, La. The recent death of his brother, 
John Wilbert, has thrown the major part of 
the responsibilities of the Wilbert enterprises 
on his shoulders and he found it impossible to 
attend this meeting. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Wilbert and Vice President H. B. Hewes, 
Second Vice President Arthur C. Cummer pre- 
sided and was highly complimented upon the 
way in which he dispatched the business of the 
convention, expressing regret at the enforced 





GEORGE E. WATSON, NEW ORLEANS, LA.; 
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absence of the president, to whose wise counsel 
and business acumen he attributed much of the 
success of the association. 


Confident of Marked Revival in Six Months 


Mr. Cummer requested Secretary George 
Watson to read a message from Vice President 
Hewes commenting upon the general business 
depression and the small demand for cypress 
products. Mr. Hewes said: 


Just how long this condition will last is prob- 
lematical, but lumber is in a_ peculiarly strong 
position and we should not be the least bit appre- 
hensive over the outcome. With a world shortage 
of houses, with railroad requirements running into 
billions of feet, with the latent demand for indus- 
trial purposes almost as great, trade is bound to 
return sooner or later and when it does, augmented 
by present pentup demand, it will tax the ca- 
pacity of the mills to supply. We must remember 
that while underconsumption is possible, over- 
production is practically impossible in the lumber 
business with its present milling facilities and its 
diminishing supply of standing timber. So, I say, 
cypress manufacturers—who fortunately are 
nearly all financially able to carry the expense of 
manufacturing thru this period of depression, 
whose stock of lumber requires twelve months to 
season, which lumber owing to its durability is not 
subject to weather damage while in stock—can go 
ahead with the firm belief that there will be a 
marked revival in trade within the next six months 
and that everything will be all right in the end, 


He congratulated the association on its wise 
publicity policy that has stabilized the cypress 
industry, and thought this should encourage a 


% - 
continuation of that policy with the conviction 
that money so expended is the best investment 
that could be made. 
The Putnam Lumber Co., Jacksonville, and 
Dowling Lumber Co., Odessa, Fla., were elected 
to membership. 


Treasurer and Insurance Committee Report 


The treasurer’s report showed disbursements 
in the last six months of $112,732, with a com- 
fortable cash balance on hand. 

The insurance committee’s report was reao 
by Wade Tuckgr, Loughman, Fla., and showed 
the association’s mills enjoying now a lower 
average rate than has applied during any year 
since the organization of the insurance depart- 
ment. The report showed the insurance condi- 
tions among the association’s mills sound and 
improving, and dealt briefly with the question 
of compensation insurance. 


Amendments to Grading Rules 


Chairman L. W. Gilbert, Donner, La., of com- 
mittee on grades and inspection, had only two 
recommendations to make, but one of these 
brought out a warm discussion in which a num- 
ber of members participated and in which there 
was much good natured sparring between the 
ehairman and John Bruce, of Perry, Fla. 

The first recommendation that box lumber 
grades be amended to read that southern cut- 
tings allow all defects allowed in No. 1 common 
except wane, was adopted without discussion. 
The recommendation of a grade for bungalow 
siding, for which there has been no specifica- 
tions, was discussed at length and a motion 
finally prevailed that bungalow siding shall be 
specified 4% inch, 54 inch and % inch on thick 
edge, 8 and 10 inches wide and graded the same 
as bevel siding. 

In its report the transportation committee 
among other things said, ‘‘ As a result of radical 
changes made in rates and complications re- 
sulting therefrom, members can expect a marked 
increase in percentage of their shipments mov- 
ing to destination with incorrect charges as- 
sessed. Our freight claim department there- 
fore will show a large increase in importance 
until all railroad clerks have forgotten things 
as they were and have established in their minds 
things as they are.’’ 


Financial Conditions Ably Reviewed 


Discussing market conditions, J. F. Wiggin- 
ton, Bowie, La., said: 


Present conditions may be likened to those 
periods immediately following financial crisis ante- 
dating the enactment of the Federal Reserve bank- 
ing laws. There exists the usual uncertainty inthe 
minds of the public as to the trend values will 
take when confidence is again restored. In the 
past these crises were caused by financial up- 
heavals without adequate Federal banking laws to 
assist in averting them. The present crisis is a 
result of price upheavals during and immediately 
following the war, and a mistaken Governmental 
policy, precipitating a volcanic deflation, with its 
corresponding shaking of confidence in values. All 
commodities reached price levels which would be 
unreasonably high during normal peace times, and 
it is natural that prices should be readjusted in 
all equitable and reasonable ways and not in the 
— and disorderly manner which seems to 

ave overtaken some other industries as well as 
some branches of the lumber industry. 

Commodity values will always be controlled by 
natural causes, chiefly by supply and demand, and 
it seems to me that your own knowledge of the 
cypress situation should instill the kind of confi- 
dence that will be the keynote in solving the 
problem of values of your product. Everyone 
knows that production costs have increased until 
they are now at their peak insofar as cypress is 
concerned. Stocks are below normal and there will 
not be any more than enough to go around, when 
there is a revival of buying. 

Recent cypress prices which I have noticed have 
shown that there have been adjustments to cor- 
rect the somewhat disjointed differentials among 
grades that were brought about by war conditions. 
Attention is here called to the fact that cypress 
prices during the war period did not soar as did 
the prices in other species, and the traditional 
conservatism of the industry which prevented that 
soaring may be instinctively relied upon to avert 
needless forfeiture of known values based on well 
established and steadily enhancing public confi- 
dence in cypress as a standard instead of an alter- 
native commodity. 


The discussion of market conditions that fol- 
lowed developed the fact that buyers generally 
have expressed appreciation of the fact that 
while other materials have fluctuated violently 
in price, cypress has been stable and is one 
item in stock that dealers will not have to de- 
preciate. 

Advertising Policy Is Discussed 


Reporting for the advertising committee, L. 
W. Gilbert referred to the part that lumber 
actually plays in the total cost of building and 
said that the association advertising may be 
expected to correct some of the mistaken impres- 
sions that exist. 

Secretary Watson gave some details of the 
advertising problem, comparing conditions that 
existed six months age and at present and the 
necessity for changing advertising copy to meet 
the new conditions. He said advertising can’t 
make a man build a home but it can educate 
the builder to use cypress where cypress is best. 
Last May 30,000 replies were received to one 
month’s advertising. During the last six 
months forty-nine different pieces of copy have 
been prepared and used. During October 4,800 
replies were received and last week there were 
a greater number than for any week in Sep- 





H. B. HEWES, JEANERETTE, LA. ; 
Who Sent Optimistic Message 


tember or October, indicating that people again 
are thinking about building. 

John B. Crosby, Chicago, spoke briefly on 
some phases of the advertising program. 

Secretary Watson read a letter from John 
E. Williams, from Los Angeles, Calif., express- 
ing regret at being away and sending greetings 
and good wishes to the members. The secretary 
was instructed to send a telegram of apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Williams. 

A tender and feeling resolution on the death 
of John Wilbert, a valued member of the asso- 
ciation and brother of the president, was read 
and adopted by unanimous rising vote and the 
association then adjourned until 8 o’clock, at 
which time they gathered to witness the splen- 
did moving pictures of skidding operations sup- 
plied by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co. and 
exhibited under the direction of A. W. Dodge, 
of that company. 

SBA ODIO IFS 

THE Forest Brancu of the lands depart- 
ment of British Columbia has an aeroplane in 
service now, and already several trips have been 
made between Kamloops and Victoria, a dis- 
tance of about 300 miles. Some aerial photo- 
graps have been taken, demonstrating that there 
is no better method of getting a general view 
of a timbered territory. 
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Nov. 26—Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of Birming- 
ham, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 

Dec. 1—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Meeting of 
board of directors, 

Dec. 2—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Dec. 6—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual. 

Dec, 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 7—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Dec. 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Wash- 
ington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Dec. 7-10—American Society. of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Forest Products Session, Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City. 

Dec. 8-10—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Annual. 

Dec. 9—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La. December meeting. 

Dec. 14—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, 
In Annual. 

Dec. 14—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual. 

Dec. 28-80—American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 18-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual. 
Jan._18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 

Jan. _19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan. 25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
eee, Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. nnual, 

Feb. .8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual, 

Feb. 8-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual, 

Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb._9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual, 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation,. Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


March 26-April 2—QOwn Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 





RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—Secretary S. A. 
Thompson, of the National Rivers & Harbors 
Congress, has announced that the sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the organization will be held 
in this city on Dec. 8, 9 and 10. 





PLAN NATIONAL HARDWOOD MEET 

The regular midyear meeting of the board of 
managers of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association has been called for Dec. 16. This 
is a somewhat earlier date than usual for this 
particular meeting, which usually has been held 
in January, but the association wishes to be able 
to announce prior to the first of January the 
date of its twenty-fourth annual meeting so it 
may have a longer time in which to make prep- 
arations for it. 

RED CEDAR SHINGLE CONGRESS 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Nov. 15.—J. 8. Williams, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is sending out 
notices to all shingle mills announcing the fourth 
annual Red Cedar Shingle Congress which will 
be held at the Hotel New Washington, Seattle, 
on Dec. 7 and 8. The announcement further 
states that this congress will be a red letter day 
on the shingleman’s calendar and that there 
will be good speakers, instructive talks, new 
ideas and good fellowship—a real meeting, 

The congress will be held at the Hotel New 
Washington on Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 7, and 








all day Wednesday, Dec 8. A general meeting 
of the shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be held on Thursday, 
Dec. 9, with sessions in the morning and after- 


noon, 


IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE 1921 DATE 

At a meeting of the executive and advisory 
committees of the National Implement & Ve- 
hicle Association held in Chicago, Nov. 11, it 
was decided that the twenty-eighth annual con- 
vention will be held in Chicago, Oct. 12, 13 and 
14, 1921. Chicago has been selected in order 
to interest western manufacturers some of whom 
were unable to leave their factories to attend the 
recent annual meeting at Atlantic City. 








PLYWOOD MAKERS CONVENE 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 15.—Thirty members 
of the Plywood Manufacturers’ Association were 
present at a two days’ convention held in Louis- 
ville at the Seelbach Hotel in the middle of 
last week. Other than routine matters there 
was an excellent address by Mr. Seideman, of 
Grand Rapids, who explained the working of the 
new tax laws, answering numerous questions on 





Let’s Have Your Suggestions 


We were interested in the letter pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of Nov. 6 from Attorney L. C. 
Boyle. While agreeing with him that 
retail lumber dealers would get the good 
will of the public by reducing prices on 
lumber, lath and shingles, still we do 
not conclude that such action alone will 
greatly stimulate building operations. 
Prices of all building material must be 
reduced in keeping with the drop in 
prices of lumber, lath and shingles. 
Wages must also be reduced to put car- 
penter work, plumbing, painting and 
mason work on a fair basis with lumber. 

It might help immensely if meetings 
could be held in many of our leading 
cities of all who sell any materials 
which are used in the construction of 
wooden buildings, including labor. Thru 
such meetings each could get the other 
fellow’s views, and we. are confident 
that in this way prices can be estab- 
lished, which would start building 
operations everywhere.— Millard S. 
Burns, president, Palburn (Inc.), Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 











how to figure taxes, secure proper exemptions 
and reductions, and secure return of overpay- 
ments made in error. 

In the routine discussions of business condi- 
tioris and prospects it was patent that business 
was light with most of the houses, they all being 
in more or less the same shape. There is more 
of a hope than an actual opinion regarding 
better business after Jan. 1. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held at Chicago, Dec. 14 and 15, while the Na- 
tional Veneer & Panel Association is in session. 

There was also a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion concerning uniform glues, with atten- 
tion given to suits now pending in the fight 
among some of the Casawaba flour glue manu- 
facturers over use of certain methods of pro- 
duction. 


SALESMEN DISCUSS LUMBER MARKET 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 13.—Considerable dis- 
cussion among lumbermen has been caused by 
the roundtable discussion on the question, ‘‘Is 
the Lumber Market on the Bottom?’’ which was 
a feature of the recent meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen here. 

Brewster Loud, speaking at the round table, 
quoted figures and told of facts about northern 





Michigan tending to show that there is little 
likelihood of any further decline for the present. 
L. A. Fitzpatrick agreed with Mr. Loud, and 
said the same conditions would apply to the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan and northern Wis- 
consin. J. H. Sharkey, of the Mershon Eddy, 
Parker Co., spoke on white pine production costs 
in the Inland Empire, claiming Idaho white pine 
is being delivered on Detroit rates of freight, at 
practically cost. 

Other speakers at the discussion were C. E. 
Lemons, representing the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co.; F. MeL. Alexander, W. H. Jobe, repre- 
senting the Long-Bell Lumber Co.; James A. 
Dant, of the Dant & Reynolds Lumber Co.; A. D. 
Hensel, representing the Crossett Lumber Co.; 
S. W. Smith, of the H. W. Kanouse Lumber Co. 
They discussed the southern pine market. 

Brackett Gardner spoke on the west Coast 
market indications and C. H. Weedon, of Richey, 
Halsted & Quick, gave a review of the southern 
hardwood situation. 





OHIO DISTRICT ORGANIZATION MEETS 


CotuMBus, OHIO, Nov. 15.—About thirty 
members of District No. 8 of the Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers gathered 
at the Chittenden Hotel, recently in regular 
session. Presiding was Howard Potter, of the 
Potter Lumber & Supply Co., Worthington. The 
principal speaker was Horace Balinger, gen- 
eral manager of the Marion Lumber Co., of 
Marion, Ohio. He took for his subject ‘‘Serv- 
ice and Perpetual Inventories.’’ In his talk 
many good ideas were advanced. Mr. Balinger 
also spoke on credits and collections. Following 
the talk a general discussion was had in which 
a majority of those present participated. 

A resolution was adopted offering the services 
of the district to Findley M. Torrence, secre- 
tary of the parent association, in making ar- 
rangements for the forthcoming annual con- 
vention to be held in Columbus, Jan. 25 to 27, 
inclusive. At the same time the Union As- 
sociation of Lumber, Sash & Door Salesmen 
will hold its annual meeting. Secretary J. Irvin 
Jones, communicated this action to Secretary 
Torrence. 

The next meeting of the district will be held 
Monday evening, Dec. 13. 





FLORIDA MILLWORKERS MEET 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 13.—The Florida Mill- 
work Association held one of its regular sessions 
Nov. 9 and 10 at the Mason Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Fla. President W. E. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, 
Fla., presided and opened the meeting with an 
interesting address on ‘‘Cost and Coéperation.’’ 
George H. Most, service director of the Mill- 
work Cost Information Bureau, Chicago, was in 
attendance and addressed the meeting on both 
days, his talk on the second day being given 
over to explanations and demonstrations of Cost 
Book A, including a complete analysis of burdens 
and overhead expenses. President Tylander 
called on everyone present for a brief talk and 
the responses were very interesting and snappy. 

After some consideration it was resolved that 
the name of the association be changed to the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association in order 
that lumber yards, as well as millwork factories 
may be included in the membership. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ TRUSTEES. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The board of 
trustees of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association held its regular fall meet- 
ing here Nov. 11, and after discussing and con- 
sidering matters of general interest to the mem- 
bership, the reports of the various committees 
were heard. 

J. B. Montgomery, of Pittsburgh, Pa., chair- 
man of the arbitration committee, told of the 
progress that had been made on inter-association 
arbitration, saying that other associations are 
following this plan, and that a meeting of the 
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inter-association committee will shortly be held 
at Columbus, Ohio, to give further consideration 
to making the plan operative. A. L. Stone, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of the bureau of in- 
formation, reported briefly for his committee. 
The legislation committee referred to its in- 
vestigation of the Wood bill introduced in Con- 
gress which aims to organize a central Govern- 
ment purchasing agency, and to its consideration 
of Federal income taxes. J. Randall Williams, 
jr., chairman of the forestry committee, reported 
on the conference held recently in New York 
between the lumber, pulp and paper interests on 
the bill to be introduced in Congress providing 
for a more comprehensive national forest policy. 

It was declared that, acting upon the request 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for codperation in the payment of funds 
to railroads under the Government guaranty, the 
organization is codperating in every way possi- 
ble. The traffic department reported that it had 
filed a protest against the proposed increased 
demurrage rates affecting water competitive 
rates from southeastern territory, and also 
that the traffic department had taken up the 
matter of additional lighterage charges in New 
York City and was endeavoring to have these 
ameliorated. 





ENTERTAIN NATIONAL’S SECRETARY 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 13.—Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, of Chicago, 
who is making a tour of the Pacific coast, was 
the guest of honor at a luncheon given by the 
California lumber interests at the Old Colony 
Club here on Nov. 12. Dr. Compton addressed 
the representatives of redwood, fir and white 
and sugar pine on the national situation. Among 
the other guests were: C. Stowell Smith, Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation; W. J. Walker, Red River Lumber 
Co.; W. T. Virgin, Clover Valley Lumber Co.; 
W. R. Thorsen, Westside Lumber Co.; A. B. 
Hammond, Hammond Lumber Co.; R. D. Baker, 
Lassen Box & Lumber Co.; C. R. Johnson, Union 
Lumber Co.; L. W. Johnston, Albion Lumber 
Co.; H. W. Sinnock, California Redwood As- 
sociation, and Mr. De Regnier, J. R. Hanify & 
Co. 





ONTARIO RETAILERS CONFER 


Toronto, ONT., Nov. 15.—An important meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Ontario Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association was held last week at 
Chatham, when conditions were discussed and 
a general survey of the situation taken. A. R. 
Sanders, of St. Thomas, president, stated that 
the lumber business had reached a crucial stage. 
Much depended on the building situation for the 
coming year and, in his opinion, anyone who 
loaded up with stock just now beyond immediate 
requirements was taking a gambling chance, 
pure and simple. 

E. C. Russel, of Walkerville, dealt with what 
effect southern pine and British Columbia fir 
and cedar would have on eastern hemlock. He 
said that southern pine was being offered all 
the way from $35 to $42 a thousand feet de- 
livered in his district with half the excise tax 
paid, settlement in American funds. He thought 
it advisable to buy at these prices, which would 
last only a short time. 

J. B. Reid, of Toronto, president of the On- 
tario association, spoke on the effective work 
of the parent body and the importance and 
usefulness of district associations. He thought 
it advisable for dealers to get rid of their high 
priced lumber wherever possible and replace 
it at present low values. They would thus be 
making a profit on the difference in costs. It 
was the opinion of several speakers that buying 
any commodity at a less figure than it could be 
turned out today was not a bad business move. 

W. A. Hadley, of Chatham, spoke ably on 
‘“How We Can Improve Our Association,’’ and 
J. C. Scofield, of Windsor, on ‘‘ Millwork and 
Costs.’? He referred to the general slackness 
in all woodworking industries and thought that 
closer attention would have to be given to 
prices on millwork on which there had been 
in the past a wide discrepancy. Many con- 
cerns were reducing wages and the cut was 











being accepted by the men in order to have 
steady employment. 

The competition of catalog houses offering Buy Your Oak, Maple, Beech, Birch 
doors, sash, moldings, trim etc. at alleged cheap ° 
prices was dealt with and a committee of Messrs. Hardwood Flooring 
Wallace, Bogart, Scofield and Russell was ap- 
pointed to arrange a price list to compete with 
the mail order concerns. It was felt by the 
members that there would be no difficulty in 
showing that their prices were just as low as 
those quoted by outside concerns and that better 
service, quality and workmanship could be as- 
sured local patrons, who might be inclined to 
place orders elsewhere. 
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WEST COAST ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 13.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has received a letter 
from the Federal Trade Commission stating that 
the commission has abandoned its idea of having 
each of the loggers and manufacturers file at 
once statements of costs, sales and other data 
until the United States Supreme Court passes on 
the coal and steel cases now pending. These 
cases, it will be remembered, challenge the right 
of the Federal Trade Commission to exact this 
information. 

Rail B list is being revised to conform with 
advanced freight rates and will include in it the 
terms of sale adopted March 1, 1920. It follows 
that Rail C, which has never been in effect, has 
been abandoned. This step has been taken by 
common consent in view of current market con- 
ditions. Rail C was issued last spring after 
careful preparation but was based on a higher 
level of values than is now deemed advisable = : 
in the fir industry. Our big warehouse at 3622-3628 So. Morgan St. 

There will be a meeting in Seattle of west —— aonmacn men eentii 
Coast lumbermen Dec. 16, 17 and 18 with Maj. NTITY 
David T. Mason, retiring chief of the timber sec- ANY TIME LUMBER AND FLOORING 


tion of the bureau of internal revenue. There “HARDWODD-FLODRING’ 
will likewise be a joint meeting of west Coast N E. BARTHOLOMEV. MANAGE CHICAGO 






































lumbermen and the Western Pine association 3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 
with Maj. Mason in Portland Dec. 20, 21 and 22. 
The first day in conference here. will be devoted so 






to a general discussion of tax matters, and will 
be followed by a two days’ session at which the 
individual taxpayers will be able to put up to 

















Maj. Mason their tax problems. This meeting TRADE - MARK 
will be held at the headquarters of the West Pe 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Similarly the / THE me, 
second and third days of the Portland session 

will be held in the offices of the Western Pine RAETZER(URED7 
Manufacturers’ Association and will be devoted 

to problems which may be brought up by indi- \\LuMBER'@. Z 
vidual members of that association. Ba ail 





J. 8. Williams, secretary shingle branch West 


Coast Lumbermen’s Association, moved his head- 
quarters from 434 to 444 Henry Building, where 
he is now in possession of about one thousand 


square feet of floor space. The removal was 


made necessary by the expanding business of the WITHOUT STAIN 


shingle branch necessitating larger quarters. 


W. OC. Strong, manager box department West STRAIGHT & FLAT 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, announces that UNIFORM COLOR 


the next quarterly meeting will be held at the 
Washington Hotel, Seattle, Nov. 19. The box 























manufacturers will discuss market extension That is obtainable only in 
work and conditions generally affecting their = 
work g our KRAETZER - CURED 
stock. 
DRY-ROT OF INCENSE CEDAR The initial cost only a little 
The Department of Agriculture has just is- higher. 

sued Bulletin No. 871, a professional paper deal- 
ing with the dry-rot of incense cedar, prepared The ultimate cost ver y much 
by J. 8. Boyce, assistant pathologist, office of lower 





investigations in forest pathology. This office 
is connected with the bureau of plant industry. 
The bulletin discusses the importance of in- 


cense cedar, outlines the total loss factors, de- 
seribes the method of collecting data on which The Kraetzer-Cured 





Let us show you the difference. 












the study was based, discusses secondary rots, 
goes into detail regarding the dry-rot, and un- BAND MILLS:— Lumber Co 
der the caption ‘‘ Application of Results,’’ deals Greenwood, Miss. : ‘ 
with the relative importance of dry-rot and the Micchend. Bie General Office— 
control of dry-rot. aeern GREENWOOD, MISS. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained from OUR Quartered and Plain Red and White 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 15 cents maximum quality. There is none Aetter. 

















a copy. 
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Sawmill Men 
who are cutting 
out in the East 
will find advantages to their 
liking in British Columbia 
Timber. We can fit a tract 


to any size operation or sell 
you one for investment. 


REYNOLDS COMPANY, 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Manufacturers and Shippers 
Fir and Cedar Lumber and Shingles 
Exporters 


Ship Charterer 


UUCUINS 
. lS 


A Fund of 


Information 


is at your service if you are in- 
terested in the tremendous op- 
portunities offered today in the 
Pacific Northwest. Sixty-one 
years experience in this section, 
and intimate contact with the 
leaders in all lines of industry, 
make this Bank competent to offer 
disinterested and accurate infor- 
mation concerning transporta- 
tion, markets, the labor situation, 
credits, etc. 


Correspondence with prospective 
operators invited. 


LADD & TILTON 
BANK 


Oldest in the Northwest. 
Resources, $30,000,000 


PORTLAND, 
OREGON. 


OY 


UMM 











An Authority 


THE RED 


For the credit standing of 
all lumber trade. 


Collections a Specialty. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO Est. 1876 NEW YORK 


wt 


\e 
BOOK 

















GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 








Paper and Pulp Men Form Woodlands Section 


On Nov. 12, at a meeting held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, machinery was set in motion 
for the organization of a woodlands section of 
the American Paper & Pulp Association. The 
meeting was called to order by Dr. Hugh P. 
Baker, secretary American Paper & Pulp As- 
sociation, and O. M. Porter acted as secretary. 
The permanent organization of the meeting was 
effected by electing Royal 8. Kellogg chairman. 

The committee on organization reported the 
following plan, which was unanimously adopted 
by the meeting: 

ARTICLES OF ORGANIZATION 

There shall be organized a woodlands section 
of the American Paper & Pulp Association to in- 
crease the efficiency of the woods operations of the 
pulp and paper industry; to encourage the prac- 
tice of forestry on timber land holdings; to provide 
a medium for the gathering and dissemination of 
information which will promote the permanency of 
woods operations of the pulp and paper industry. 

Woods superintendents, logging engineers, for- 
esters and others directly employed by pulp or 
paper manufacturers in the acquisition, exchange, 
management and exploitation of timber or timber 
lands, shall be eligible for membership, and elec- 
tion by vote of executive committee upon written 
application. 

Dues, $25 per annum. 

The officers shall be: <A chairman, vice chair- 
man, secretary-treasurer; and an executive com- 
mittee of five members—three of which shall be 
the elected officers. 

An annual meeting shall be held in conjunction 
with the regular annual meeting of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association. Other meetings to be 
held as called by the executive committee. 

Amendments may be made by vote of two-thirds 
of the members present at any regular meeting of 
the section, or at any special meeting, providing 
ten days’ written notice has been furnished mem- 
bers of the section by the secretary. 

A majority of the members of the section in 
attendance at any regular or special meeting shall 
constitute a quorum. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
D. A. Crocker, Chairman. 
O. M. Porter, Secretary. 
R. 8S. Kellogg. 
C. W. Hurtubis. 
R. J. Patrick. 

The annual membership fee of $25 is a tenta- 
tive arrangement only, and it was the opinion 
of those who discussed the matter that the fee 
is too large and that it should not exceed $5, 
and might be as low as $3. Many persons who 
are desirable as members, might be practically 
excluded by too large a membership fee. A 
similar organization in Canada collects only $3 
as the annual fee. Workers in the woods are 
wanted as members, as well as managers and 
operators. The larger the membership, pro- 
vided the members are interested, the better the 


results that may be expected. 
The Scope and Purpose 


The articles giving the method of organiza- 
tion, as above, outline the work which has been 
planned; but several addresses were given and 
a number of papers were read, which set forth 
in detail the needs of the country and the scope 
of work which the new organization may take up. 

R. S. Kellogg stated that the paper makers 
of North America now require 8,000,000 cords 
of wood a year to supply the trade. Reduced 
to board measure, this is approximately 5,000,- 
000,000 feet, or about one-seventh as much as 
the present yearly cut of lumber. 

Statistics were presented by O. M. Porter 
showing that, within the New York, New Eng- 
land, and neighboring Canadian Provinces, 57 
percent of the manufacturers are dependent on 
supplies which they must buy from outsiders; 
24 percent are partly dependent; and 19 percent 
are independent of outside supplies. 

Figures on prices per cord were submitted, 
showing value of pulpwood, f. o. b. mill, aver- 
aging for rossed spruce, $36.65; peeled spruce, 
$28.80; rough spruce, $19.50; and balsam fir, 
$14.50. 

Cost accounting came in for much discussion, 
resulting in the conclusion that it is much more 
difficult to keep accurate cost accounts in the 
woods than in the factories; because, generally, 
the best accountants work in factories, because 
they earn more money there than in the woods. 

The matter of taxation of woodlands came up 
for the discussion that is usually given it at such 
meetings, and resulted in the conclusion that a 
system of taxation is highly desirable which 


will encourage the owner of cut-over land, and 
other that is not now productive, to hold it in- 
stead of abandoning it. To devise and put in 
force a system of that kind is the hard part. 


$10,000 Promised for Laboratory Research 


Dr. Otto Kress, engineer in pulp investiga- 
tions at the Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis., filled the place on the program which 
had been set apart for C. P. Winslow, director 
of the laboratory. Mr. Winslow was prevented 
from filling the engagement because, when last 
heard from, he was snowbound in Wyoming, 
125 miles from the railroad. 

The subject of the address was: ‘‘What the 
Forest Products Laboratory Can Do for the 
Paper Manufacturers.’’? Dr. Kress gave figures 
showing the enormous loss resulting from de- 
eay of pulpwood by keeping it too long in the 
yards. The loss runs into millions. The agents 
of decay work all summer, and the longer they 
work the more the wood deteriorates. Dr. Kress 
stated that the field of needed investigation along 
that line has hardly been touched; and thus far, 
the investigation has been financed by the pulp 
and paper people, but the money furnished by 
them has been exhausted, and, so far as the 
speaker could foresee, the work will have to 
stop on the very threshold of great discoveries. 
He was agreeably surprised at the close of his 
address, however, by information given by Frank 
L. Moore, of the Newton Falls Paper Co., that 





Protect Fire Apparatus 


The fire protective associations are 
sending out warnings that freezing 
weather, due in a few weeks, may do 
serious harm to apparatus designed as 
fire protection. Unless provision is 
made to protect out-of-door hydrants 
and standpipes, they may freeze and 
thereby be damaged and rendered use- 
less. It may be too late to attend to this 
important matter after the cold weather 
comes. 











the association had decided to finance the in- 
vestigation for another year, to the extent of 
$10,000. 

Voice From Canada 


Canadian paper and pulp associations have 
had a woodlands section in working order for 
three years, and its accomplishments and plans 
were explained in an address by A. L. Dawe, 
of the Canadian Pulp & Paper Association. The 
section devotes its energies to securing future 
supplies of pulpwood to keep the mills going. 
Reforestation and protection are the agencies on 
which most dependence is placed. 

Ellwood Wilson, of the Laurentide Co., fore- 
told things which he believed would happen for 
the good of pulp makers and the people gener- 
ally. He foresees a far greater use of machines 
in eutting in the woods and delivering at the 
mills; and he also expects artificial planting to 
gradually take the place of haphazard natural 
methods; and when that comes to pass, the yield 
will be far greater than can be expected from 
natural seeding, and the forests will be in com- 
pact masses, and woods operations, as a conse- 
quence, will be cheaper and more speedy. 

R. S. Kellogg added a prophecy of his own 
and foretold a time, not very distant, when pulp- 
wood, logs, and all rough wood going to fae- 
tories and mills will be bought by weight, and 
the ‘‘cord’’ and the ‘‘foot’’ will become obso- 
lete in the woodsman’s language. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S State forest reserves at 
Harrisburg have been grouped into twenty-four 
forests by the State forest commission, each 
being given a name. Names of several Pennsyl- 
vania governors were conferred upon tracts, 
while others were indicative of the region where 
located or commemorated Indians who lived 
near their sites. 
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LOUISVILLE CLUB’S COMMITTEES 


LovuIsvILLE, Ky., Nov. 15.—At the weekly 
meeting of the Louisville Hardwood Club ap- 
pointments of new committees to serve during 
the year were announced, President W. H. Day 
naming the following committees: 

Finance—Edward Devol, chairman; A. E. 
man, sr., W. N. Willis. 

Entertainment—BP. B. 
jr., J. S. Thompson: 

Transportation—J. 8. 
man, jr., J. J. Pfeister. 

Logs—Harry Kline, 
Gates. 

Lumber—Preston P. 
and Tom Fullenlove. 


~ 


Nor- 
Norman, George Wilcox, 
Thompson, A. E. Nor- 
Clarence Anderson, H. J. 


Joyes, Edward L. Davis 





INDIAN SINGS FOR MEMPHIANS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16.—Oscar Silver- 
tongue, known to the public as ‘‘Chief Silver- 
tongue,’’ a member of the Hoopla tribe of Hum- 
boldt County, California, was the star attrac- 
tion at the semimonthly meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Memphis at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 13. The noted Indian 


singer was at his best and, whether he sang, 


elassical or rag-time music, or the rollicking 
melodies of the day, he was loudly applauded. 

Miss Mary Russell, general secretary of the 
Associated Charities, made a splendid address 
to the lumbermen on the problems which con- 
front her in her work. She told them what be- 
came of the money paid to the Associated Chari- 
ties by the lumbermen, who are free contribu- 
tors, and by others. She indicated that some- 
thing more than financial or material assistance 
was needed and that it was often necessary to 
conduct investigations of the most searching 
kind to understand just how to give the char- 
acter of service actually required. 


JACKSONVILLE CLUB ANNUAL 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 13.—The annual 
meeting of the Jacksonville Lumbermen’s Club 
was held here Nov. 4, at the club’s quarters 
at the Hotel Mason. Officers and a board of 
governors were elected and plans were discussed 
covering the club’s activities for next year. The 
new officers and governors are as follows: 

President—D. G. Coit. 

Vice president—C, C. Jones. 

Treasurer—M. J. Roess (reélected). 

Secretary—Carroll Milam (reélected). 

Board of governors—G. D. Gay, A. B. Holley, 
Roland D. Baldwin, M. L. Fleishell, and C. H. 
Lloyd. 

The club now has a membership of 230. While 
no definite action was decided upon at the an- 
nual meeting, it is understood that a very ex- 
tensive program is in contemplation for next 
year. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLFERS END SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 15.—The Philadel- 
phia Lumbermen’s Golf Club ended its actual 
season with a tournament Nov. 10, altho the 
official end of the season took place last month. 
The meet was held on the course of the Tor- 
resdale Golf Club, as the guests of the well 
known Philadelphia wholesaler, Thomas E. Coale, 
who is the first and only president the Torres- 
dale organization has had since its inception six 
years age. This is a new course, and parts of 
it are new, but most of it was in excellent shape, 
and some of the greens which are but a year old 
are really wonderful. This has the promise of 
being one of the sportiest courses in this section 
of the country, and under Mr. Coale’s efficient 
leadership, the club has just rounded three 
hundred in its membership, among whom are 
some of the good golfers of this section. The 
day was was rather cold and windy, and scores 
were high, but the spirit of hospitality made 
up for all discomforts, and the lumbermen were 
served with a dinner as good as they ever got 
at any of the clubs. First low net prize for 
the day was won by Horace Hazard, second and 
third on the toss by William Henry Smedley and 














Fred. A. Benson, who had tied, and fourth hy 
Volney G. Bennet on a toss from David Baird, 
jr., with whom he had tied. President William 
L. Rice and several of the members felt that 
the course, when completed, will be years ahead 
of the rest. Secretary J. A. Finley came in 
for a lot of congratulating, as that morning his 
wife had presented him with their third boy. 

The following scores were turned in: 

W. L. Rice, 80 net; S. E. Slaymaker, jr., picked 
up; F. A. Stamler, guest; Thomas E. Coale, 90; 
J. E. Troth, 82; W. P. Shearer, 87; R. W. Wistar 
83; B. C. Currie, 88; Harry Humphreys, 79; E. B 
Humphreys, 90; Porter Payne, guest; J. A. Ross, 
83; I. A. Collins, 79: H. G. Parker, 80; 
Baird, jr.. 78; F. A. Benson, 77; G. M. Speigle, 
87; J. A. Finley, 94; R: Lippincott, 87; V. G. 
Bennett, 78; H. C. Mackelduff, 88: I. F. Balsley, 
88; H. Hazard, 74; B. T. Hazard. 86: Frank Buck, 
95; Stuart Buck, 87; W. H. Smedley, 77, and 
BR. W. Fry, 82. 


BUFFALO EXCHANGE MEETS 

BurFraLo, N. Y., Nov. 16—The regular No- 
vember meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change last Saturday gave most of its time to 
addresses. James B. Wall, president of the 
Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Co., who has just 
returned from a trip to Europe to visit the grave 
of his son, Maurice A. Wall, who was killed at 
Belleau Wood, gave a description of that part 
of France. 

Frank E. Williamson, traffic manager Buffalo 
Chamber of Commeree, spoke on the effort to 
prevent the railroads from cuiting off the load- 
ing-in-transit privilege. The main difficulty was 
with the southern roads. 

There is an effort to secure a general reduc- 
tion in the cost of wood buildings, so that 
capitalists will resume. Former President Clark 
W. Hurd said the Buffalo retail association was 
publishing the reduction made in lumber. A 
conference with other branches of the trade is 
planned so that some understanding can be 
arrived at. Chairman M. S. Burns, of the trans- 
portation committee, has taken this matter up 
vigorously and it was finally referred to the 
Ways and means committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce to arrange for the conference. 








ADVISE RETAILERS TO WATCH CREDITS 

CoLuMBus, OHIO, Nov. 15.—An important 
meeting of the Columbus Lumber Trade Ex- 
change was held Nov. 15 at the club rooms, 
when the question of credits were discussed 
at length. It was the unanimous opinion that 
retail dealers should look more closely than 
ever to the matter of credits and should go 
extremely slow in extending new lines under 
present unsettled conditions. It was held that 
the wise dealer should sean his credits with more 
than ordinary diligence and in that way might 
relieve himself of considerable worry and some 
losses. 








SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CLUB 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 15.—The November 
meeting of the Southwestern Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Club was held in the Lumbermen’s 
Club here Nov. il, President F. L. Adams, pre- 
siding. C. J. Coppock acted as chairman and 
conducted a very enthusiastic meeting. Luncheon 
was served by the club to twenty-five members 
and visitors. 

H. C. Berckes, assistant secretary Southern 
Pine Association, talked about trade ethies of 
members of his association and stated that can- 
celation of orders had been materially reduced. 

Frank R. Gadd, of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, called 
on to explain to the members the status of the 
court proceedings against members of the Amer- 
ican association, expressed a comfortable feeling 
as regards the outcome of the case now in the 
hands of the United States Supreme Court. Mr. 
Gadd stated that in following the proceedings, 
six out of nine judges by their remarks indicated 
a feeling that the Open Competition Plan in its 
general workings was not in violation of the 
antitrust laws. As this is the first case of its 





WE ARE SPECIALISTS 
IN LUMBER ACCOUNT- 
ING PROBLEMS 


The principals of the firm of Rice & 
Fisher are former officials of the 
Federal Trade Commission and in- 
timately informed on accounting 
matters pertaining particularly to the 
lumber industry. 





Our staff is composed of able ac- 
countants and auditors having a 
term of official governmental ex- 
perience. 


Counsellors on 


Income and Excess Profits 
Tax Questions 


Audits 
Wage Systems 
Production Syst« ms | 

Cost Systems 

Reports on Operation 
Place your problems of manage- 
ment, accounting and taxation in 
our hands. An interview will not 


obligate you in any way. We go 
anywhere in the United States. 


AR4X RICE & FISHER 


(a Public Accountants 
Fe) (Lumber Specialists) 


| 
Sass 705 Union Central Building | 


CINCINNATI “4 
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Every Lumberman 


whether he buys or sells lumber 
has daily need for my yearly 


Demurrage 


Calendar 


At a glance it gives you a check on railroad 
bills. By detecting one day’s overcharge it 
will pay for itself many times over. En- 
dorsed by lumber trafic men to ‘‘meet a 
need that is general’’. 


Twelve months calendar postpaid 
money back if not satisfied. $1.00 


M. G. KOON, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














PLAN Faure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy P:ans 
of new California Stvles suitable for any 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 









ive Cal. Homes” 5) 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
New Colonials’”’60 P!ans-5 to 12 


Rooms$1."W 
60 one-story 5 to7 Rooms-$1. 
OFFER. Send $2.50 for 
all 3 above books and get book of &0 Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTR A—43 “‘Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—S0c. 
Money back if not sotished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 362 Calif. Bidg., Los Angeles 








LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 

New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 

Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 

tracts and eff quickest d h fro board. W 


™m e 
handle all classes of -~ and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 
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Commercial Banking 
Foreign Exchange 


Investment 
Securities 


Member Federal Reserve System 





110 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 


Capital . . . $3,000,000 
Surplus . . . . $600,000 

















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 





You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem thansever. 

the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 








The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

415 Locust St. {141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane | 

St. Louis, Mo. i New York, N.Y. | | 


Chicago, tll. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


SNSPECTING ENGINEERS 
INDEPENDENT UNPREJUDICED INSPECTION 


OF 
LUMBER : PILING -: TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 

NEW and USED RAIL and EQUIPMENT 


} NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 








There is Moneyto 
Be Made in the 
Lumber Business 


An opportunity is offered you to go in with an Al 
lumber specialist of wide acquaintance who person- 
ally sold over 60,000,000 feet of lumber last year. Must 
have at least Al credit. For details communicate with 


THE ADVERTISING SERVICE COMPANY, 
Parkway Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 











kind handled by the Supreme Court, there is 
much interest being shown all over the country. 
The decision is bound to be far reaching, as it 
will affect a number of interests now alleged to 
be violating the Sherman law. Mr. Gadd stated 
that the indications are that they will surely at 
least be permitted to publish statistics prepared 
from reports of members etc. A decision is 
looked for any time now. 

J. B. Robinson, of the Pelican Lumber Co., 
talked at length on the subject of cancelation 
of orders and the advisability of adopting a 
uniform order blank. 

The next meeting will be held in the Lum- 
bermen’s Club, New Orleans, on the second 
Thursday of December. 





DISCUSSES ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


New Or.eans, La., Nov. 15.—As principal 
speaker at the weekly luncheon of the New 
Orleans Lumbermen’s Club last Tuesday, Maj. 
Lynn H. Dinkins, president Interstate Trust & 
Banking Co., gave an interesting description 
of the inception and evolution of the present 
system of financing timber purchases. The 
system, which permitted a lumber manufactur- 
er to make sure of sufficient supply for a long 
term sawmill operation and in effect to pay 
as he cut, had been adapted to conform to vary- 
ing State laws. One kink had developed since 
the enhancement in value of the cut-over lands, 
which were still held under the mortgage lien 
until the bonds were finally paid off, in a good 
many cases. 

Adverting to current trade conditions, Maj. 
Dinkins expressed the opinion that ‘‘we may 
expect about two years of comparatively slow 
times, as the process of liquidation now in 
progress will take about that long. But the 


present conditions will not last much longer, as 
one of the basic causes is transportation and 
improvement in transportation. conditions may 
be expected in the immediate future. A rea- 
sonable. ‘market for our goods is practically 
sure. The president of the New York Central 
issued-an order some little time ago that there 
should’ be no more purchases for that railroad 
without his approval for sixty days. Now the 
orders placed in advance of that order, there 
and.elsewhere, have about come in and within 
thirty days many big buyers will be in the 
market again.’’ 





CLAIMS DAMAGES FOR. CAR FAILURE 


New Or,EANS, La., Nov. 15.—The Ingram- 
Day Lumber Co., of Lyman, Miss., filed suit in 
the Harrison County chancery court last week 
against the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co., 
for sums aggregating a half million dollars, 
claimed as damages for the defendant’s failure 
to furnish cars for the shipment of its lumber. 
The complaint recites that the plaintiff is solely 
dependent on the defendant railroad company 
for cars, and that it lost large sums of money 
by reason of the latter’s failure to supply cars 
for its movement. Damages are also sued for 
on the ground that the railroad company made 
the lumber company unload lumber from its 
cars under a rule that would not allow its cars 
to be moved off its own lines. Advices from 
Gulfport, Miss., say that the case is attracting 
wide interest in lumber circles and that if the 
Ingram-Day company should win, ‘‘a precedent 
would be established that would give grounds 
for hundreds of suits against railroads that 
have not been furnishing shippers’’ cars as 
applied for. 





New Yorkers Review Year’s Activities 


New York, Nov. 15.—The thirty-fourth an- 
nual of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion held recently in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
proved one of the most successful gatherings 
in the history of the New York organization. 
One hundred and twenty-two members attended 
the luncheon, which was served before the busi- 
hess session began. 


The following officers proposed by the nomi- 
nating committee were elected: 

President—William C. Reid. 

First vice president—J. Howard Burton. 

Second vice president—Joseph F. Murphy. 

Treasurer—Charles F. Gischer. 


Trustees—S. Henry Baldwin, Joseph Bayer, 
Charles V. Bossert, Cornelius Brislin, Edgar 
Burgess, J. Howard Burton, William F. Clarke, 
W. EB. Code, jr., John J. Cooney, Emerson D. R. 


Creveling, Arthur C. Crombie, John L. Cutler, 


James Sherlock Davis, Andrew H. Dykes, A. D. 
Eldert, Charles F. Fischer, C. E. Kennedy, Edwin 
D. MacMurray, Roland McClave, John F. McKenna, 
Joseph F. Murphy, D. J. O’Connell, Russell J. Per- 
rine, William C. Reid, Robert R. Sizer, Peter A. 
Smith, Frank_K. Snyder, Frederick W. Starr, John 
F. Steeves, George M. Stevens, jr., B. L. m, 
William S. Van Clief, Richard S. White and Wil- 
liam P. Youngs. 

R. S. White occupied the chair during the 
election. He felicitated Mr. Reid on his re- 
election and the president, in a brief address, 
stressed the subject of lighterage in New York 
harbor and the proposed cancelation of the com- 
petitive water rates. He declared the full res- 
toration of lighterage to be essential to the 
needs of the lumber market and said it was the 
determination of the association to fight for 
such restoration. 

President Reid announced that in connection 
with the proposal to cancel water-competitive 
rates, the transportation committee of the as- 
sociation was working in connection with the 
traffic bureau of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which assured the pro- 
tection of the members’ interests. 

Frank A. Niles suggested the formation of 
an auxiliary organization to which there would 
be eligible for membership the young men in 
the trade—salesmen, department heads and such 
—from which would develop the kind of leader- 
ship that would perpetuate the parent body. 
A motion to adopt Mr. Niles’s resolution au- 


thorizing a committee to proceed with the de- 
tails was carried unanimously. 


Brief addresses, in acknowledging the compli- 
ment in their reélections, were made by J. H. 
Burton, J. F. Murphy and Charles F. Fischer. 

Instead of the usual banquet it is proposed 
to make this year’s social function a reception 
in celebration of the opening of the new associa- 
tion quarters at 17 West 46th Street. 

The work of the association for last year 
was outlined in the annual report of H. B. Coho, 
secretary of the association, in part as follows: 


TRANSPORTATION: Acting on a suggestion by Mr. 
Conrad Pitcher, of the Wright Lumber Co., there 
was established a freight service at the Thirty- 
third Street terminal of the New York Central in 
charge of Richard S. Decker. Demurrage now 
costs New York lumber consumers more than $1,- 
000,000 a year, and if this service could be ex- 
tended at least 50 percent of this could be saved. 

CREDIT BuREAU: We have found that concerns 
that pay no attention to lawyer’s duns sit up and 
take notice when they receive advice that unless 
their accounts are settled their names will be re- 
ported to members of the association. Last year 
there were forty-seven delinquents reported on the 
No, 4 blank representing a total of $10,275.56, and 
there was collected on blanks 1, 2 and 4 seventy- 
nine accounts, totaling $20,369.93, which shows 
that there was collected of the total amount re- 
ported on all blanks about 66% percent. One hun- 
dred and sixty-six inquiries for credit information 
were answered. 

LABoR: Three surveys of rates paid and hours 
worked in the various yards were made. The ad- 
vantage of these statistics is the fact that they 
enable the yards to know immediately what other 
yards are paying. It has been stated by some 
yards that this data alone was worth all the 
association cost. Many bonus plans and other 
= of interesting employees have been worked 
out. 

SPECIAL WorK: Your association has been 
honored by being represented at Paris at the 
organization of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, of which this association has become a 
member, by J. H. Burton. W. C. Reid and James 
Sherlock Davis gave much time to the organiza- 
tion of the Citizens’ Trucking Co. Murphy, 
Mr. Barnard and Mr. Tisdale were members of the 
mayors’ housing committee. Mr. Davis and Mr. 
= are members of the Calder housing com- 
mittee. 


Other subjects dwelt upon by Mr. Coho cov- 
ered every phase of the association’s activities 
and showed that the New York association is 
keenly alive to the needs of the New York 
market, 
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‘‘FRAME CONSTRUCTION DETAILS’’ 


A book that should find a large field of useful- 
ness in the building industry has just been issued 
by the agricultural and building code service of 


TRACK MOTOR CAR DEVELOPMENT 


The two illustrations here shown are of interest 
not only as a matter of manufacturing but also in 
point of history. One picture represents the first 

* Casey Jones track motor 











car turned out by the 
factory at Eau Claire, 
Wis., and the other is an 
illustration of the latest 
truck of the same general 
pattern put out at that 
place by the same build- 
ers. While the general 
designs do not differ 
greatly, there is a very 
marked difference in the 
appearance and _  equip- 
ment of the two cars. 
The first is the type as it 
originally appeared, the 
other the last word in 
improvements and utility, 
resulting from experience 
in actual work. 

The slow process of 
hand propulsion of track 
trucks will not meet the 
requirements of the pres- 
ent day when speed is 
one of the tests of effi- 
ciency. Frequently the 
gain of a few minutes at 
the critical time and 
place spells the difference 
between success and fail- 








FIRST CASEY JONES TRACK MOTOR CAR MADE AT EAU CLAIRE, WIS. 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
under the title ‘“‘Frame Construction Details.” In 


ure. In taking men to 
and from work, for haul- 
ing men quickly to do an 
emergency job, in permitting the men to use all 
their strength in productive work instead of pump- 





THE LATEST PATTERN OF THE CASEY JONES TRACK MOTOR CAR 


the work, by means of numerous plates drawn to 
large scale, are illustrated in detail the three dis- 
tinct types of frame construction—the ‘balloon 
frame,” the “braced frame,” and the “western 
frame”; showing fully the proper use of lumber in 
the three types. 

Incidental to the forms of construction clearly 
set forth, numerous very valuable suggestions are 
made regarding the advantages of certain methods 
of construction that can be utilized in all the three 
types of framing. The plates show the relation 
of each piece of structural timber to the others 
in such a manner as to enable even the novice to 
list the framing for a building. Creosoting of 
exposed places, the use of fire stops, proper bracing 
and other important features of frame construction 
are given proper emphasis; the final impression 
left by the book being that wood properly used is 
the most adaptable and economical of building 
materials. The work contains no type matter be- 
yond brief notes explaining the numerous plates, 
the latter being in fact so clear as hardly to need 
even the brief notes. Copies of the book may be ob- 
tained from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, 750 McCormick Building, Chicago, at 
$1 each. . 





ing—the Casey Jones motor car, made by the 
Northwestern Motor Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has 
made a splendid record. 





STEEL BUNES FOR LOGGERS 


The steel bunk in logging camps appears to be 
winning its way to wide approval in some of the 
largest operations as well as in smaller. Its 
merits are many, and in sanitary efficiency it holds 
a high place. The time has passed when workmen 
are satisfied with poor or mediocre sleeping equip- 
ment, for, when they work hard all day, they have 
a right to expect comfortable quarters in which to 
sleep at night. 

That conclusion has been reached by the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co., Cusson, Minn., and the 
installation of a large number of steel “Tiger” 
bunks, made by the Haggard & Marcusson Co., 
Chicago, has been the result. Some of these are 
standard width and double decked, each accommo- 
dating four men; while others are single width 
and double decked, furnishing sleeping quarters 
for two men each. 





Hurry-Up | 
Service ) 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock | 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
144 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 
cars. 





Doyline | 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 











ya . 
Downer Lumber Company 


Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 


Specializing in 
TIMBERS 
Valdosta, Georgia 








KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents _ 








BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. 60. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various wl connections we own and 
earry large stoc of 

idaho White — 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 





Also 
YELLOW PINE nee HARDWOODs. 


Our new mill at Len Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, hia., and Paxton, Fla. 








White Pine 


IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


“ LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO r 





Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








UNION. ARCADE BUILOING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 








GET OUR 


PRICES ON BOX LUMBER 
Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 


B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 7 Sliver Bide. 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 








DEMURRAGE CALENDAR SAVES TIME 


With the ever increasing restrictions on free 
time and the mounting demurrage charges it be- 
hooves lumbermen to keep very careful and ac- 
curate track of the time consumed in either load- 
ing or unloading cars. In determining the num- 
ber of days’ detention to a car there are two 
primary factors: The date the car was placed for 
loading or unloading, and the date it was loaded or 
unloaded and released. As a very simple way of 
keeping track of the number of days it takes to 
load and unload a car the reader may be cited to 
the demurrage and storage table and calendar pub- 
lished by M. G. Koon, 232 Carlton Avenue, S. E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. This calendar is a simple and 
yet ingenious arrangement of the monthly dates 
so that if it is known when a car is spotted and 
when released it can be told instantly how many 
days demurrage has accrued and the net demurrage 
arrived at, after taking into consideration any holi- 
days which have intervened or deductions per- 
mitted under existing tariffs. Incidentally, national 
holidays are plainly indicated on the calendar. 

A number of traffic experts have examined and 
endorsed this calendar. One of these, who has had 
long experience in the lumber business, said: “I 
have carefully considered the proposed demurrage 
and storage table and calendar and it affords me 
pleasure to say that in my opinion it will meet 
the need that is general among receivers and ship- 
pers of freight in carloads, will prove a great time 
saver in connection with the verfication of de- 
murrage charges, and will be worth many times 
its cost to all purchasers.” 











BETWEEN TRAINS 

TULSA, OKLA.—Oklahoma is an uninteresting 
country from a scenic point of view, but a highly 
interesting region from an industrial point of 
vision—and a man can’t live on scenery. There 
are other towns that would be glad to exchange 
a few acres of scenery with Tulsa for what 
have you. Tulsa itself is a modern city, with 
all the modern inconveniences of life, includ- 
ing sky-scrapers and such—and it all has been 
built almost within a decade. We met a Tulsa 
man and asked him how long he had been 
here. 

‘Oh, hell,’’? he said, ‘‘I’m a pioneer—I’ve 
been down here eleven years.’’ 

One peculiarity of the town is that, if you 
stop a man on the street and ask him where the 
postoffice is, it is a 50-50 shot that he won’t 
be able to.tell you. ‘‘I’m a stranger here my- 
self,’’ is the almost inevitable answer. Tulsa 
is full of people who have heard about the 
riches of the region and are here looking around 
and hoping that lightning will strike them and 
fill their pockets full of money. 

For there has been a lot of it made down here, 
and the beauty of it is it is still here. The men 
who came here arid became near-millionaires, or 
more than millionaires, in a 12-month period 
have stayed here and are spending their money 
here or, better yet, giving it away. Tulsa, fer 
example, is to have a new university, and ‘it 
will start off with an endowment of $5,000,000. 
One man alone has given it $500,000 in cash, 
and another has promised it $2,000,000 of his 
money when he gets thru with his money, for 
he realizes he won’t be able to take it where he 
is going ultimately. The town is full of just 
such Charles H. Hackleys. 

Most of this money, of course, was made in 
oil, and a little of it was made in the expectation 
of oil, Tulsa promoters furnishing the expecta- 
tion and: northern investors the money. We 
talked to an old oil man who had just drifted in 
from the rich Breckenridge field of Texas. 

‘<Tf you are going to invest your money in an 
oil proposition,’’ he said, ‘‘invest it with the 
rich man and not with the poor man—not with 
the fellow who has a lease somewhere where 
there may be oil but with the established com- 
pany that owns producing wells and that has 
picked up other leases after careful investiga- 
tion. You’ll pay more for your stock, but you 
are likely to get more. There are plenty of 
good companies, so there is no use monkeying 
with wildcatting.’’ 

Of cOurse there are plenty of cases where the 
poor man has won out, but most of the poor 
men who have grown suddenly wealthy down in 
this country are men who had the land long 

efore they knew there was oil under it and 

have leased it to the larger companies. They 
get something for their lease, and then get a 
royalty of an eighth on the production. Some 
other fellow takes the risk, and, if he hits a 
gusher, the landowner reaps a fortune. 

They told us of two brothers who trapped 
last winter to eke out an existence, and who 
are worth a half million or so this winter. An 
old fellow who owned 610 acres of land and who 
refused to lease when his neighbors were leas- 
ing for anything from 10 cents an acre up, 
eventually was given $750,000 and his eighth 
on top of that. 

But, as far as the outsider is concerned, if 
you want to wildcat, don’t figure how much 
you are likely to make, but how much you are 
likely to lose. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—If there are any lumber- 
men down this way they have not made them- 
selves felt up to the present writing. So a 
glimpse of the yard of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., at Kiefer, Okla., and of the yards of the W. 
R. Pickering Lumber Co. and the Long-Bell peo- 
ple at Mounds, seen from the railroad, was a 
welcome sight. There are many other yards scat- 
tered thru this territory, for down here the line 
yard blossoms in effulgent luxuriance, 


Okmulgee is another booming town, build- 
ing so rapidly that you are likely to get hit on 
the head by a brick or a 2x4 anytime. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA.—Ed Braly hunted us up 
in Muskogee, in fact the stranger within the 
gates is welcome whether he has any money 
or is a trade journalist. Postmaster Oliver, 
Hazard Perry Brewer and a committee met us 
at that station, and we have no doubt Congress- 
woman-elect Alice M. Robertson would have 
been there, too, if she had not been busy with 
her cafeteria. She was one of the Oklahoma 
Republicans who landed, and her victory was 
due in part, at least, to the fact that she did 
her electioneering thru the want ad departments 
of the local papers. 

Postmaster Brewer, who has held the posi- 
tion since 1913, is one of the most interesting 
personalities in a land of interesting personali- 
ties. It is worth noting that he succeeded Miss 
Robertson’ as postmaster of Muskogee, and 
already they are grooming him to be a candidate 
against the lady when she comes up for re- 
election two years hence. 

An intimate of Senator Owen, Mr. Brewer is 
a Cherokee, and was formerly a member of the 
Cherokee senate under tribal government, his 
father being a judge under the same government 
and also bearing the name of the hero of Lake 
Erie. Mr. Brewer: was educated in Arkansas 
University, was admitted to the bar (by exam- 
ination and not by motion) and is an educator 
also, and nevertheless a bachelor. 

Oklahoma has a large Indian population and 
many Indians are men of brilliance. Careful 
students, natural orators yet men of few words, 
self reliant and patriotic with a fervid patriot- 
ism that northerners well might emulate, they 
= Splendid citizens of this rich and splendid 

tate. 


HENRYETTA, OKLA.—If a Henryetta couple 
ever has twins, and it is a boy and a girl, there 
is only one and a perfectly obvious thing for 
them to do. But what we started to say is that 
the retail lumber business is expanding so rap- 
idly in personnel in this town that it would 
almost make your head swim. There are already 
here the long- (as such things go in Oklahoma) 
established yards of the Minnetonka Lumber 
Co.; a Long-Bell concern, the Ketcham Lumber 
Co., and the Clem Lumber Co. (For a few years 
is a long time in this region.) 

But Henryetta is to have three more yards, 
making six in this town of 7,000 people. John 
H. Rebold leased ground for a yard the first 
of this month, the Sun Lumber Co. leased a 
yard site on the ninth and the next day the 
Pickering Lumber Co. selected a site for a yard. 


This is an oil, gas and coal region, and the 
ground is full of riches. The Henryetta people 
will tell you proudly that the gas is dry gas. 
They may produce less casinghead oil in conse- 
quence but they brag about the quality of the 
gas. Tulsa, on the other hand, will tell you that 
the extraction of oil by the casinghead process 
lowers the calorics of the gas only 1 to 1% 
= You will have to figure it out for your- 
selves, 


Gas is used hereabouts for industrial and 
domestic purposes, and the present price of 
domestic gas is 27 cents a thousand, with a 10 
per cent discount. And, of course, there is 
gas enough to last forever. Here and there, 
however, we have seen those flambeaus blazing 
in the fields that look so wasteful to the layman 
—a pipe projecting from the ground and gas 
pouring therefrom to which someone has touched 
a match, making a great torch which blazes night 
and day, lighting up the surrounding country 
and burning up millions of feet of the great 
illuminant. We asked if this waste could not 
be avoided, and they told us no—but we re- 
membered that in some of the played out gas 
fields of Indiana and Ohio they have told us 
they wished they had. 
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Motor Trucks in Logging’ 





The statement by our president here to the 
effect that I am to speak on use of motor trucks 
in logging is slightly misleading because my 
talk does not deal with the use of motor trucks 
on the ground in the ordinary or usual way, but 
with the use of motor trucks as used on rail- 
roads by removing the rubber tires and wheels 
and substituting therefor steel wheels. These 
trucks were used on standard gage railroads and 
not on the ground. : 

To show you the methods we used and to give 
you some information as to the results ob- 
tained I will go back a little and describe the 
property on which this motor truck trial was 
made and show you the condition of the busi- 
ness at the time we started in. This operation 
is about ninety miles down the Louisville & 
Nashville between here and Atlanta. During 
the days of high finances and high prices a large 
loan was put on this property by the company 
with whom I was associated and the loan was 
defaulted, the land sold by court proceedings 
and for about seven years it was idle and not 
operated at all. At the end of the seven years 
all the equipment had been sold off and moved 
away to different parts of the country. The 
mill was a single band mill, 8-foot, with capacity 
of about thirty thousand feet and situated on 
the main line ef the railroad. There was six- 
teen miles of standard gage track, with 60- 
pound steel, the mill situated at one end and 
the ties rotted away. Ordinarily we would have 
had to start from the mill end and repair the 
entire track back into the mountain the full 
sixteen miles for locomotives and, of course, in 
. the condition our finances were then we had to 
do the work cheaper as the plant had been idle 
and the equipment gone and the ties rotted. We 
found that trucks would operate over bad track 
with wide faced tire and high flange. The 
problem was to find a truck of sufficient pulling 
capacity with the wide flange that would be 
adaptable to use on the railroad track. We 
finally bought two 2-ton trucks of a well known 
make. We found we could adjust this size truck 
to our uses. There may be other makes of 
small trucks which could be converted into use 
on the railroad, but one trouble we had was in 
finding a truck suitable to be used on the rail- 
road that had sufficient pulling capacity. This 
truck that we used had a 4x5 motor. We found 
on looking into the truck proposition that prac- 
tically all rear drive trucks above 2-tons have 
narrow enough tread for railroad use. The 3- 
ton truck we adopted has narrow tread on the 
rear wheels but too wide in front. We could 
not induce these people to supply a narrow front 
axle as they were not sufficiently interested. 
There is one heavy truck purporting to be in 
the 7-ton class with rear tread as narrow as 
six inches and I believe that company would 
make an effort to supply a front axle of ac- 
ceptable width. It seems to me that it would 
be highly advantageous to have concerns turn 
out a job of sufficient capacity adaptable to our 
work, but of course, these people have their 
regular lines which they follow closely and from 
which they do not care to depart. Perhaps 
some day the demand will warrant their sup- 
ar their heavier jobs with axles of standard 
tread. 

Logging Conditions 


As stated, we had a 7 percent grade on the 
railroad going back into the mountain. That 
was with the logging. On the lead we had a 
4 percent grade with about a 35 percent curve. 
These were the conditions under which the work 
was done. We took the two 2-ton trucks up 
into the mountains and right here I want to say 
that we hauled our outfit in there, a fairly 
heavy outfit, consisting of a 35 horse power en- 
gine and two portable boilers. We set the boil- 
ers up and ran over such track as we were able 
to use, going out in the morning with supplies 
and returning in the evening. We had two 
camps, one ten miles from mill and the other 
sixteen. This 10-mile hauling job was taken 
care of by one of the 2-ton trucks, and 1,500,000 
feet of logs and timber came out of this camp 
at rate of twelve thousand feet a day. Cost of 
hauling logs was about 40 cents a thousand for 
gasoline. On this job a record was made, 
absolutely against the rules, but one of those 
cases where the driver thinking no one was 
watching him and he would have a little fun, of 
ten miles in thirty-one minutes, which goes to 
show that the speed can be made with this 
kind of a truck. Of course, this record of 
twenty miles an hour was in strict violation of 
the rules of the company but it goes to show 
what can be done if it is desired. 

We put in three and a half miles of new track, 
over twenty. thousand ties, and with one truck 
logged a mill of five hundred logs daily capacity. 
We logged over 2,250,000 feet to the mill and, 
by the way, some of it is still there. We started 
this work in February and finished it about the 
middle of September, a period of six months 
when the weather was bad. 

The 4-wheeled trucks were not so satisfac- 


*Address delivered by O. G. Erickson, De- 
troit, Mich., before the Appalachian Logging 
Congress, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


tory for this purpose. While these 4-wheeled 
trucks, because of their 4-wheel drive feature 
and heavier motor, gave great traction and 
pulling advantage, they failed to measure up to 
the proper stability. While the 2-wheel drive 
showed no effect of the heavy work the 4- 
wheel drive proved defective in the axle bear- 
ings, which would crack. They also gave con- 
siderable differential trouble. On rails with the 
steel wheels there is considerable slippage, 
which causes differential pinion gears to turn 
over at a high speed. The 4-wheel drive dif- 
ferential gears would heat and freeze, as the 
truck men say, and the shafts or pins on which 
the gears revolve would work out and fall into 
the driving gears, thus smashing up the entire 
differential. The 4-wheel drive people claim to 
have this defect remedied. 

We had practically no cost for maintenance 
on the 2-ton trucks and very little trouble with 
them. At one time when thru carelessness two 
of them were allowed to run together, there 
was some damage and cost in putting them back 
on the track but very little compared to cost of 


‘ locomotive trouble of the same kind. 


The Problem of Trailers 


In connection with the trucks comes a prob- 
lem of cars or trailers. These must be of light 
weight. We purchased special roller bearing 
mining car wheels and axles. These wheels had 
a 5%-inch face. When made up into 8-wheeled 
cars they proved quite satisfactory and did good 
service. However, we found it advisable not to 
continue adding to this type of equipment and 


later placed an order with the same company for ~ 


a light logging car of 25,000 capacity. This 
car was to have 24-inch wheels with 6-inch face 
and 2-inch flange. While the flange might ride 
the frogs, this would be no special disadvan- 
tage and would insure against climbing out over 
bad joints. A 1%-flange is probably the cor- 
rect size, as it would be ample. 
Some Advantages of Gas Over Steam 

Our experience leads us to believe that gaso- 
line up to certain limits shows points of su- 
periority over steam, A truck has great power 
in proportion to weight. Equipped with wide 
tires and high flanges, it permits a rapid loco- 
motion and good hauling capacity over track 
that no locomotive could travel over. It re- 
quires no steaming up, as two minutes of 
cranking will equal two hours of firing for 
steaming purposes. The fuel question is great- 
ly simplified in that one man with a gasoline 
Pump will handle more heat units and power 
than several men with shovels. Furthermore, 
the fuel weight is practically nothing, and what 
is more the truck will of itself carry a useful 
load whereas the load carried by an engine con- 
sists of heavy coal and still heavier water that 
is solely for its own consumption. Track main- 
tenance becomes a matter of minor importance 
as eight ties to the rail, even with 45-pound 
steel, will be ample. Spikes hold firmly and 
even tho the track may get two or three inches 
out of gage, the equipment will still stay on. 
The 2-ton trucks will log a single band mill un- 
der ordinary circumstances while for large op- 
erations, requiring up-to-the-minute steam 
equipment of heavy type, these same trucks can 
be used very profitably in pulling up steel and 
ties, laying new track, repairing track, building 
bridges and carrying camp supplies. We used 
the 4-wheel drive trucks for spotting cars in our 
lumber yard and experienced no difficulty in 
hauling a 100,000-capacity empty car up a 4 per- 
cent grade. In all these cases the truck relieves 
a locomotive and permits of its use elsewhere. 


Railroad Type of Tractor Needed 

While trucks obviously have their limit, it 
must be borne in mind that no attempt has been 
made to design and build a truck for railroad 
work, at least not as far as I know. When this 
type of truck arrives you will see a unit that 
will have hauling capacity entirely out of pro- 
portion to its weight. It will pull tremendously 
on low gear and travel fast on high. Were I to 
design a railroad motor truck it would not be 
of the 4-wheel drive design or of the conven- 
tional rear wheel drive type. It would be a 6- 
wheeled affair with a double set of closely 
coupled rear driving wheels. This would give 
great carrying capacity and ample traction. 
Not long ago I saw in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
an illustration of just this type of truck con- 
struction. It was being tried out by the B. F. 
Goodrich tire people. To my mind this is a 
move in the right direction and will bear watch- 
ing. 

As illustrative of how little the truck makers 
know about operating trucks on rails, I will cite 
my experience with the company from which I 
purchased the two 2-ton trucks. Being a resi- 
dent of Detroit I had an opportunity to come 
in contact with them. They suggested that the 
differential be locked so as to insure both wheels 
turning together and thus getting better trac- 
tion. They also advised locking the steering 
gear. About one days’ actual experience 
demonstrated to us that in order to negotiate 
curves, the trucks must have a good working 
differential and the steering gear loose as nor- 
mal. In fact we found that it is impossible to 
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Colonial Columns 
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REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idalio White Pine for 


direct shipment from Idaho. 











( Michigan 
BIRCH 


Limited Stock 1" to 4" 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. and No. 2 Com. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\. The Coulter Lumber Company, 


Dry 








Michigan 


Grand. Rapids, a 





For Quick Sale:— 


50M 6-4 6” & war. C.& B. 
300M 6-4 SS 


MAPL 


| 7M 4-4.No. 2 Com. Face 
200M 4-4 White 
80M 4-4 No.1C.&B. 
300M 4-4 No. 1 &2 Com. 
60M 5-4 White 
100M 5-4 No, 3 Common 
200M 8-4 No. 3 


aks | | 
| Von Platen-Fox Co., Mills at Iron Monntsin, Mich. | 


Michigan Hard Maple 32° 


Dry 
Can Ship 4-4 to 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. 
Now P 








4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 
Aliso Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 


ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 




















Wb you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
Ash Oak 


Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchester, Wis. 











White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Seleets are our Specialties. 





We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


steer the truck off the track even tho great 
pressure is put on the steering wheel. 

In the use of equipment of this type it is 
needless to say that you can not carry your 
loader with you. Loading must be done by a 
self propelling machine or by a loader set off to 
one side of the track. We did our loading by 
hand, but had about concluded arrangements 
for the acquisition of a self propelling machine 
at the time we shut down. 

In closing it is but fair to say that to our 
superintendent, Mr. Heatherly, is due the credit 
of adapting gasoline equipment to our require- 
ments. Because of the fact that no one else 
was using it, he was compelled to do consider- 
able originating and what we know regarding 
this type of work is purely the result of original 
research and experience. 

hile I do not want to go on record to the 
effect that this class of equipment will be found 
satisfactory in every territory, I am satisfied 
that it is the ideal layout for the average flat- 
country operator and will go a long way toward 
solving the problems of many mill owners in 
the mountains. At any rate, trucks can be used 
to advantage in some phases of any logging job 
to the extent of doing work that does not war- 
rant the use of a locomotive. 

I want to say that while I live in Detroit I 
am not in any way connected with any auto- 
mobile concern; I am strictly interested in the 
lumber business. I am not here advocating any 
particular make of truck or in any way taking 
a stand against the steam people. But what I 
do say is that the gasoline truck for use on the 
railroad in logging has come to stay. Some one 
is going to invent and perfect a gasoline truck 
to be used for this particular purpose and I be- 
lieve it will be a success, as borne out by our 
experience. We have gasoline loaders and dur- 
ing this congress we are to have demonstrated 
to us gasoline tractors. I believe this railroad 
motor truck will have a very low gear, about 


have been in use for over a year. A portable pro- 
jector and a copy of this film were then supplied 
to each salesman. By merely connecting up the 
machine with the nearest light socket and having 
the room darkened, the salesman is now able to 
flash upon the wall beforé the appreciative eyes of 
the customers a complete motion picture of this 
ingenious device at work. This method of demon- 
strating has proved uniquely successful. 


RECENT PATENTS 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R. B. 
Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, Con- 
tinental Trust Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,335,442. Stake pocket for logging cars. An- 
derson D. Adams, Gulfport, Miss. 

1,355,491. Stock feeder for woodworking ma- 
chines. Charles J. Marshall, Beloit, Wis., assignor 
to P. B. Yates Machine Co., same place. 

1,355,683. Portable power saw. Don A. Mickel- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

1,355,749. Machine for operating on wood 
strips. George O. P. Kunicke, Plainfield, N. J. 

1,356,015. Rendering wood impermeable and 
recovering liquids contained therein. Claude Roy, 
Paris, France. 

1,356,019. 
Roanoke, Va. 

1,356,031. Post sharpener. 
Loyalton, S. D. 

1,356,110. Attachment for resawing machines. 
Joseph A. Neal, Mobile, Ala. 


Wood sawing machine. Silas S. See, 


Cecil C. Adams, 











This illustration shows a Prescott tractor pulling 1,500 feet of rough lumber up an 8 percent incline at 


the plant of the Stetson-Post Lumber Co., Seattle. 


This company has used Prescott tractors 


for more than two years, purchasing its first tractor in February, 1918, and after trying it out 


purchased a second one two weeks later. 
mill is cutting 75,000 feet a shift. 


These two machines handle the entire yard work. The 





four speeds ahead and two reverse and will be 
ead to travel about fifteen to twenty miles an 
our. 

The amount of speed that can be got out of 
the 2-ton truck used by us. While we had a 
governor on the truck with which to regulate 
the throttle and hold the engine to about twelve 
hundred revolutions a minute, the driver will 
tinker with the governor and get a little more 
speed. As before stated, one driver attained a 
speed of ten miles—with a car of two thousand 
feet of lumber, or rather logs—of thirty-one 
minutes. 

If any of the steam men are here I do not 
want them to think that I am spreading propa- 
ganda against them or their machinery, but I 
think you will find it as I say that the motor 
truck for use on the railroad, operated by gaso- 
line, has come to stay and that it will be of 
benefit to the logger. 


Demonstrating by Moving Pictures 


The moving picture is rapidly finding favor in 
commercial fields as a unique means of demonstra- 
tion. The latest user of this uptodate method is 
the Ross Carrier Co., manufacturer of the Ross 
lumber carrier. Having found it difficult in the 
past adequately to explain the labor saving fea- 
tures of its carrier thru photographs, the Ross 
company decided to try the use of commercial mov- 
ing pictures. A 1,000-foot film was accordingly 
taken in a large Portland mill where the carriers 


1,356,221. Saw set and gage. 
erts, Lake Saskatoon, Alta, Can. 

1,356,271. Veneer slitting machine. James C. 
Dozier and Joseph L. Walker, Baton Rouge, La. 

1,356,394. Mortising machine. George BE. Nor- 
ris, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to Perfection Mortise 
Machine Co., same place. 

1,356,413. Wood splitting means. 
Nicolaus, Calif. 

1,356,528. Mortising machine. Harrie H. John- 
son, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1,356,682. Insertible saw tooth. 
Woodcook, Everett, Wash. 

1,356,862. Saw gage attachment. 
Gildersleeve, Disston, Ore. 

1,357,030. Circular saw. 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

1,357,828. Band saw guide. Axel Killander, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to Whitehead Sales Co., 
same place. 

1,357,985. Gage attachment for planes. Vito 
Impalea, Chicago, Ill. 

1,358,129. Treatment of wood and recovery of 
organic products therefrom. Howard F. Weiss, 
Madison, Wis., assignor to C. F. Burgess Labora- 
tories, same place. 

1,358,148. Woodworking machine. 
Gray, Tacoma, Wash. 

1,358,197. Portabl2 power saw. 
Gano, Sulphur Springs, Ark. 

1,358,556. Splitting machine. John N. John- 
son and Olaf C. Hanson, Fertile, Minn. 
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UNCOVER MORE UNION LABOR GRAFT 


New York, Nov. 15.—The Board of Estimate 
decided today to conduct its own investigation 
of alleged frauds in $62,000,000 worth of city 
contracts. The vote was taken on a resolution 
by Mayor Hylan and came as a result of the 
refusal of the Lockwood legislative committee to 
depart from the set purpose of its investigation, 
which is to ascertain the causes of the present 
housing crisis. The decision of the Board of 
Estimate followed the appearance of Mayor 
Hylan as a witness in two sensational sessions 
of the Lockwood committee, in which the city 
executive was grilled for hours concerning his 
alleged relations with John T. Hettrick, counsel 
and guiding spirit of the alleged code of prac- 
tice clique of builders. 

Additional testimony to show that Robert 
P. Brindell, head of the Building Trades Coun- 
cil, was the recipient of enormous sums in 
bribes, was submitted at a recent hearing of the 
Lockwood committee. H. 8. Robertson, con- 
tractor on a big pier job, testified that Brindell 
charged him $50,000 for antistrike insurance. 

Mr. Untermyer, in his appearance before the 
Board of Estimate, said that the investigation, 
which so far has uncovered the payment of 
more than $200,000 in alleged graft by building 
contractors and union workers, has as yet only 
touched the surface. 

As a direct result of the Lockwood investiga- 
tion it is probable that the building trades em- 
ployers of this city will declare for the open 
shop principle. Ronald Taylor, president of the 
employers’ association, declared in an address 
before the New York Association of Arehitects, 
that unless the 80,000 unionized workmen backed 
down on their demands for an increase of $1 a 
day, the employers would cast recognition of 
organized labor to the winds. He added that 
the time had come when the employers would 
have to cease dealing with the trades collectively 
and the trades council must restore autonomy 
to the thirty-three trades engaged in the build- 
ing industry. The Building Trades Council is 
one of the closest labor organizations in this 
city. Heretofore its leaders have generally 
made their own terms. 


POSTOFFICE NAMED AFTER COMPANY 


New Or.eEans, La., Nov. 15.—The name of 
Long-Bell, long and widely known in lumber 
circles, is about to break into the official postal 
guide. A dispatch from Quitman, Miss., where 
one of the Long-Bell plants serves as the back- 
bone of community life and prosperity, an- 
nounces that the town of Crandall, in Clarke 
County, has been granted a postoffice and named 
Long-Bell, in honor of the company to which 
the town owes its existence. Heretofore the 
community has received its mail via a rural free 
delivery route, 


SHIP BUILDING COMPANY REFUTES CHARGES 


OraNnGE, TEx., Nov. 15.—A complete denial 
and specific refutation of all charges embodied 
in a story recently printed in the New York 
Times have been made by the officials of the 
Southern Dry Dock & Ship Building Co., of 
Orange. The above newspaper stated that Fred 
H. Pennington, a former Government time- 
keeper at the company’s yards, testifying be- 
fore the Walsh committee investigating the 
Shipping Board, had stated that the Southern 
Dry Dock & Ship Building Co. had diverted to 
the Orange National Bank $125,000 of Govern- 
ment money. Ag a result of this transaction, 
according to the newspaper story, Pennington 
had been arrested for forging pay checks, and 
the day following his confession an official of 
the Shipping Board had effected a settlement 
with the company, altho said official ‘‘had been 
warned that the company was insolvent,’’ and 
that the bank was liable for the deficiency. J. 
F. Richardson, a former employee of the Em- 
ergency Fleet Corporation, now an agent of the 
Department of Justice, also stated before the 
investigating committee that the Southern com- 
pany’s plant was located at an inland point, 
making it necessary to dredge the channel. 


A meeting of the company’s officials and 
directors was immediately called and affidavits 
were prepared absolutely refuting all the charges 
made by both Pennington and Richardson. 
George M. Sells, vice president Orange National 
Bank, also made an affidavit that his bank had 
never been a depository of the Southern com- 
pany for more than $35,000, which amount was 
deposited in 1917, being the proceeds of the 
sale of stock, the deposit being made for the 
purpose of establishing a credit. 

T. F. Coyle, treasurer of the Southern com- 
pany, stated most emphatically that the com- 
pany has not at any time been insolvent. He 
said further that Pennington while a Govern- 
ment time-keeper at the company’s yards had 
padded the payroll, giving pay vouchers for 
fictitious workers and cashing them himself. He 
was detected, not by a Government official but 
by an official of the company, and in February, 
1919, was convicted and sentenced to one year 
in the Federal penitentiary in Atlanta, which 
term he served. 





MAKE DETAILED SURVEY OF LUMBER TRACT 


New York, Nov. 15.—James D. Lacey & Co. 
have recently completed final figures on a de- 
tailed forest survey of a large tract of mixed 
hardwoods and softwoods in the southern Ap- 
palachians. Sixteen men were engaged on the 
field work most of the summer, and the report 
included not only detailed estimates, but a care- 
ful reproduction study of the conditions on cut- 
over areas. It is unusual to include a technical 
study of this kind with a timber cruise, but the 
growing scarcity of standing timber and the 
need of a more complete valuation and inventory 
—for both present and future supplies—made 
this investigation of reproduction advisable. 

Lacey cruising parties also finished an exten- 
sive exploration in Quebec the end of October, 
and another party has gone into the bush on the 
north shore of the Lower St. Lawrence, where 
it will remain for a couple of months, An- 
other party is making an intensive boundary 
and forest survey in the Gaspe region in the 
Province of Quebec. 





PROTESTS INCREASE IN SHOOK RATES 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association announces that it, in 
conjunction with representatives of the Anderson- 
Tully Co., of Memphis, attended a meeting here 
of the Southern Freight Rate Committee Nov. 15, 
and that it entered a vigorous protest against the 
proposed advance of rates on “box or crate mate 
rial, wood, wired, loose-or in bundles, carloads, 
from and to all points in southern territory on the 
basis of 5 cents per hundred pounds higher than 
the common lumber rate.” This organization not 
only made protest against the proposed increase 
but it also advanced the strongest reasons it could 
why the common lumber rate should continue to 
apply on these materials. 

Officials of the association today advised mem- 
bers that they thought these rates would not be 
disturbed in southern territory and that tariffs 
would shortly be published authorizing continuance 
of the present schedules on these commodities, 


SPECIALIZES IN GOVERNMENTAL BUSINESS 


Announcement was made a few weeks ago that 
Robert Ash, associated with L. C. Boyle as gen- 
eral counsel for the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, had resigned to engage in the 
practice of law on his own account. Mr. Ash 
formerly was an examiner with the Federal Trade 
Commission, and while in that position he worked 
with Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
for about three years on the lumber investigation. 
Mr. Ash has opened an office in the Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and he will specialize in 
practice before and in the transaction of business 
with the various United States Government de- 
partments, commissions and bureaus, including the 
State, Labor, Commerce and Interior departments, 
the Federal Trade and Interstate Commerce com- 
missions, the Shipping Board, and in Federal tax 
matters and claims against the Government. 


We are always trying to make our religion 
fit us, instead of making us fit our religion. 
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Solving the 
Labor Problem 


Hundreds of lumber mills 
and yards in all parts of the 
country are solving their 
labor problems with Dow 
Gravity Conveyors. A great- 
er volume of lumber can be 
handled with fewer men. 
Dow Conveyors carry lum- 
ber all sizes and shapes, any- 
where, in any direction. From 
cars to piles or vice versa a 
continuous stream of mov- 
ing lumber. Saving time, 
labor, money. They pay for 
themselves many times over 
—a profit paying investment 
every day in the year. Write 
for information. 


“Let Gravity Do It” 


DOW WIRE & IRON 
WORKS 
INCORPORATED 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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‘BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
Promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 














The Proper Card for You 


Your busi is vastly too important to 
boseusaalel ie cupuhinns lees than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 

engraving a Wiggins Plate by 

using Wiggins Cards 

exclusively. Ask 

for tab of speci- 

mens; detach 

them one by 

one and observe 

their clean-cut POOU RON. OM enn Gumenl 
edges and gener- saure agen? CHICAGO 
al ex: es 5 


The John B. Wiggins 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


OTEEL COMPANY 


Company 


Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSEBILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows’’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern Homes”’ is @ 

k of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both fo. $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 

erica. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURBELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building —” 1010 
First National Bank Building, Okiahoma City, 0 
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Beaumont Quality ' 


represents the acme 
of perfection in 


Yellow Pine and 
Hardwood Lumber 


Bridge Timbers, Cross Ties 
and Piling, Car Siding, 
Roofing and Decking 


bool 
practical, 








A trial order will prove the 
many advantages we offer ex- 
acting buyers. Write us now. 


The Beaumont Lumber Co. 


BEAUMONT 
TEXAS 


W. A. Priddie 


Vice-Pres. j 


Ben 8. Woodhead, 
President 








Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 


Your items o 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 
Solicited. 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 





All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 








Southern 


Hardwoods 


Oak, Gum, Elm, 
Magnolia, Beech, 
Hickory and Ash 


First Class Manufacture 
and Uniform Grading 


Mills at A. L. BOYNTON 

White City and San Augustine, LLU MBER CO. 
Tex., and Hornbeck, La, Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
feles Offices at Lufkin, Texes Lufkin - Texas 





























Homes Among the Pines on the Banks of the Des Chutes at Bend, Ore. 


Mill Has Contented Employees 


“ BEND, OrE., Nov. 13. —The Brooks- Sianion 
Lumber Co. found the running of three shifts 
a day, each of seven hours forty minutes, to be 
very satisfactory this year at its big sawmill 
plant here. Twenty minutes is allowed on each 
shift for lunch and this is the only time allowed 
for repairing machinery excepting the twenty- 
four hours between midnight Saturday night 
and midnight Sunday night. On this basis the 
plant has been turning out about 350,000 feet 
every twenty-four hours. The 3-shift plan was 
begun early in April and unless there is a cur- 
tailment in operation the cut of the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. this year, together with the 
output of several small mills nearby which it 
handles, will run a little over 100,000,000 feet. 

The company has this fall been installing. a 
system of double steel, narrow gage tracks thru 
its lumber yards on which the trucks loaded with 
lumber are hauled by horses to the pile. 

This company encourages its employees to 
build their own homes. It helps them finance 
the building of homes or the buying of homes 
already built where possible, and over one 
hundred and thirty of its employees now own 
their own homes, having been practically all 
helped by the company to purchase them. The 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. here also pursues a similar 
policy. 

The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. also carries 
group insurance for its employees and to every 


— 
~ employ ee ‘is has. “worked sixty “days “or ‘longer 
is given a $1,000 insurance policy. For every 
year after the first year that an employee re- 
mains on the payroll his insurance poliey is 
increased $250 until in four years it has be- 
come a policy of $2,000, premiums for which are 
paid by the company. When an employee leaves, 
the insurance is canceled. These things show 
an interest on the part of the employer in the 
workmen and are doing much to bring about a 
contented and prosperous condition among the 
lumber workers at Bend. 


BUYS SHIP AT MARSHAL’S SALE 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Nov. 13.—The wooden 
motorship Kirketind was purchased last week at 
the United States marshal’s sale in Seattle by 
William Donovan, president of the Donovan 
Lumber Co., this city. This purchase gives the 
Donovan Lumber Co. control of four boats. It 
owns the steamer Carlos and a part interest in 
the Forest King. It also has the steam schoon- 
ers Hoquiam and Tahoe under charter. The 
purchase price of the Kirketind was $135,000 
and Mr. Donovan will spend $25,000 to $30,000 
in making alterations. The Kirketind was orig- 





inally built for a Norwegian shipping concern 
and has a capacity of 1,800,000 feet of lumber. 
The name of the boat will be changed to 
William Donovan. 

















Glimpse of New Homes of Employees of Mills at 


Bend, Ore., Looking Across Des Chutes River 
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ANTIGO, WIS. 


Nov. 15.—Most of the sawmills of this city are 
shut down, an exception being the Faust Lum- 
ber Co., which is operating on a day shift. The 
Langlade Lumber Co.’s mill is still idle, having 
undergone minor repairs, and the lack of orders 
has necessitated the closing of the planing mill for 
a short time. This company, however, has more 
camps running than ever before and looks for a 
good volume of business early in the spring when 
building begins. 

The freezing weather of the last week has alded 
loggers greatly in this section, and the movement 
of logs to the mills will soon enable them to begin 
the winter’s cut. 

No general reduction of wages has been made in 
this vicinity, but a cut im the near future is ex- 
pected due to the falling lumber market, It Is 
thought, however, that no drastic change in wages 
will be made, a gradual reduction being deemed 
necessary by most local firms. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 15.—Altho no market changes are re- 
ported, the very fact that the election is over has 
served to create optimism. Another thing that 
has done much to stabilize market conditions is 
the fact that some manufacturers have reached the 
minimum at which they will sell. The trade be- 
lieves that this decision is one of the first indica- 
tions that the fluctuations that have characterized 
the market this summer will be minimized. 

Altho the demand is slight, sufficient building 
was started during October to lead the trade to 
believe that this shows what may be expected early 
next year. Last month’s valuation of new work 
showed an increase over the year before of more 
than half a million dollars. Just a slight decrease 
was noted in the number of permits and the aver- 
age cost of construction has dropped to a slight 
degree. ‘The figures showed that a greater pro- 
portion of residence property was started during 
the month than in the same month of last year. 

As proof of their contentions that the future 
holds nothing but the rosiest prospects the dealers 
cite that prices have shown a tendency toward 
lower levels, not only in lumber, but in other build- 
ing supplies. Labor is plentiful; many inquiries 
are reported from the architects’ offices ; and there 
is assurance to the effect that building loans will 
be easier to secure, 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 15.—The hardwood movement is still far 
below normal. Manufacturers believe that they 
can make the positive assertion that the bot- 
tom has been reached, no further declines being 
noted in the last three weeks. Stocks were poorly 
held and the mills which had to sell have been 
pretty well jarred loose from their holdings. From 
present indications, manufacturers have decided to 
sit tight, and further concessions are hardly to be 
expected. The assurance of millmen who have 
closed down their plants that they will not resume 
operations until there is a profit in their cut and 
a demand for it when it leaves the saw, is having 
a very salutory effect. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 15.—All branches of the lumber business 
eontinue quiet. This applies equally to hard- 
woods, southern pine, cypress and other woods. 
The general rule followed by retailers is to buy 
only for immediate requirements, as they prefer 
to let the future take care of itself. Hardwood 
mills are showing reduced output and this is 
counteracting the price reduction movement. 

Innes Creighton, manager of the London office 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., arrived in Colum- 
bus Nov. 15 after being laid up in New York with 
a broken collar bone, as a result of an accident on 
board ship. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., left early in November on a business trip thru 
the southern pine producing centers. 

F. B. Prior, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
reports a quiet hardwood trade. Buying is limited 
to present needs and purchasers are loath to take 
a chance by stocking up for the future: Factory 
buying is reduced to a low point as most of the 
concerns are using reserve stocks. Prices are well 
maintained at previous levels, as far as the Ritter 
company is concerned. 

BE. M. Stark, secretary American Column & Lum- 
ber Co., reports the hardwood trade running along 
about the same with buying limited to present 
wants. So far there is no tendency for dealers or 


factories to stock up for the future. Prices as far 
as his company are concerned remain about the 
same as the previous week. Salesmen for the com- 
pany sense a better feeling among the retailers. 
Railroads are ordering to a certain extent and 
their inquiries are increasing. 

Frank Nichols, general manager of the mills of 
the Brasher Lumber Co., visited the home office 


recently. He makes his headquarters at Glencoe, 
Ala, 
J. M. Andrews, manager of the lumber depart- 


ment of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., says 
more orders have been received in the last two 
weeks’ than during the previous six weeks. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 15.—The general situation is showing no 
improvement locally, demand for hardwoods as 
well as softwoods being quiet, while inquiries are 
not as good as they were and business is gen- 
erally waiting. The general belief is that after 
Jan. 1 things will pick up, but. not much is ex- 
pected in the meantime. Collections are reported 
fair to poor. The panel manufacturers are find- 
ing things very dull and are operating part time 
with reduced forces. The veneer manufacturers 
are working ten hours a day, but with reduced 
forces. Lumber mills are working on shorter 
hours. 

While there are no reports locally of reduction 
in wages per hour, there have been numerous re- 
ductions in forces of woodworking plants, and 
also reductions in running hours. Local concerns 
with southern mills have also started cutting 
wages, one miil reducing day labor 50 cents a 
day and another cutting its loggers 25 percent. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 15.—Work on the expansion of the H. F. 
Below plant in this city continues unabated. It 
occupies over sixty acres on the river front in the 
heart of the city. On this site, in addition to the 
large sawmill, which has been modernized in every 
detail, the company is now building a large wood- 
working plant, dry kilns, planing mill, flooring 
plant, warehouses, storage plant and other auxili- 
aries. 

Charles H. Jones, a prominent lumberman of 
Tacoma, Wash., has been visiting former home 
friends in Menominee, where he was engaged in 
the lumber business before removing to the West. 
Mrs. Jones accompanied him from Tacoma. 

The Underwood Veneer Co. has begun extensive 
logging operations in the vicinity of Wausau and 
has seven camps in operation. The company ex- 
pects to have about 16,000,000 feet as a result of 
the winter’s operations. The Wisconsin Box & 
Lumber Co. expects to harvest about 3,000,000 
feet this winter. 

A new lumber and cedar company has been or- 
ganized in Stephenson, Menominee County, Mich- 
igan. John Kilstrom is president; Charles Olson, 
vice president and Carl Benson, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Kilstrom is a resident of Escanaba; 
Mr. Olson resides in Des Moines, Iowa, and Mr. 
Benson in Stephenson. The company has leased a 
yard in the south end of the village and will ship 
practically all of its timber in for distribution 
thruout the State. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Nov. 15.—Curtailment of production is the con- 
dition that receives most emphasis from manufac- 
turers of hardwoods when replying to inquiries 
about market conditions. It is said that hardwood 
mills have recently been shut down in Cincinnati 
territory that have not been idle for like reasons 
in the last quarter of a century; that is, because 
of lack of demand. At the same time wages are 
being held at their recent level, where there has 
been found necessity to use labor in production. 
There has been no recovery in the building field, 
and outside of a few heavy construction jobs there 
is no demand for either materials or construction 
labor. But this has not prevented the tying up of 
construction on three or four of these jobs by de- 
mands for increased wages or by jurisdictional 
disputes in which no question of wages or work- 
ing conditions is involved. Examples of this dis- 
couraging development are the $2,000,000 Dixie 
Terminal Building and the $1,500,000 Baldwin 
piano manufacturing plant, where not a bit of 
construction is going forward and to which no 
more materials can be delivered until the workmen 
shall return to work. 

Joseph J. Linehan, sales manager Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., this city, left Saturday Nov. 6, for 
London to be gone from six to eight weeks on busi 
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FOR SALE 


Southern Hardwoods 


Oak - Gum - Ash 
Elm - Maple - Cypress 
Hickory - Poplar 





Write or Wire 
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Jerome Hardwood | 

Lumber Company 
JEROME, ARKANSAS 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Floor- 
ing. Oak. Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber 
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Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
hipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 a Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No, 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 
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GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice of {14 va- 
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‘umber can be om dried and worked too if desired. 
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Acorn Brand 


‘* America’s Best Oak Flooring’’ 


is a good leader for dealers to 
use to draw trade. By tying 
up to the na- 
tional adver- 
tising of Oak 
Floors you will 
not only be 
selling con- 
siderable floor- 
ing at a good 
profit, but you will be build- 
ing up good will for your 
yard, because Acorn Brand 
means satisfied customers. 





Write for prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
admis Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











LOUISIANA HARDWOODS 
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Timbers, 
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Crossing 
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[ oy ponent oO. 
Mound, Louisiana 





Sound Square 
Edge Mixed 


Oak, Ash, 
Elm, Gum, 
Cottonwood 











BAND SAWED 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


= 2 The uniform quality 
| / of our 
{B:! Oak, Ash, Gum, 
Cottonwood, 
BONE DRY Cypress, Elm 
STOCK is 


lumber attracts and 


now ready 
holds customers for us 


for shipment 


Bomer-Blanks 
_ BLANKS, Lumber Co., Inc. 











ness connected with the export interests of the 
company. He plans to spend a part of his time 
in France and Belgium, and may go into Germany. 

W. Percy Hubbard, secretary of District 1, Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, is spending 
this week in Harlan County, Kentucky, with his 
cousin, Dr. Hubbard, of Brazil, Ind., with whom 
he is interested in some producing coal mines in 
that territory. He plans to look into conditions 
in the lumber industry in that section of the State 
while there, and to return in time for the monthly 
meeting of the members of his association from 
the southwestern counties of Ohio to be held in 
this city next Friday. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 15.—The production of mills in this vicinity 
is now approximately 50 percent of normal with 
the closing down of another large operation. A 
slight increase in actual business placed is reported 
and lumbermen view the future with more optimism, 
as stocks are not abnormally large and any reason- 
able improvement in demand would reduce surplus 
items within a short period. The hardwood floor- 
ing plant of W. D. Young & Co. will cease opera- 
tions this week indefinitely, owing to lack of busi- 
ness and the necessity for repairs. The ready-cut 
house companies are practically at a standstill and 
their operations are confined almost entirely to 
special lines of millwork. The box manufacturers 
report a slight increase in business, but are operat- 
ing at reduced capacity. All woodworking plants 
in the Saginaw Valley are operating in a limited 
way with the future prospects very uncertain. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 16.—Altho the retail lumber business in 
this section of the State continues to assume its 
seasonal slackness and consequently has not stimu- 
lated wholesale business, a reasonable volume of 
business is being transacted. Yards are reported 
to be making occasional purchases to fill in de- 
pleted stocks but buyers are not showing any 
tendency toward anxiety to purchase heavy supplies 
at present uncertain prices. This feeling is due in 
large measure to the general business situation in 
other lines of business where buyers are expecting 
lower prices on commodities, altho production costs 
continue to be maintained and exclude the possibil- 
ity of any appreciable reductions for new stocks, 

One feature of the situation is the fact that 
any number of mills find it unprofitable to continue 
operations while others are maintaining production 
on a limited scale, if for no other reason than to 
keep their organizations intact. Many buyers are 
looking ahead to that point when business will be 
stimulated and the demand will force prices upward 
because of the shortage that will arise under such 
conditions. Consequently they are making inqui- 
ries and in many cases buyers and sellers arrive 
at suitable quotations and close deals. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 16.—There is a rather better tone to the 
hardwood market and lumbermen are taking a 
little more cheerful view of the outlook primarily 
because there are rather striking indications of a 
revival of foreign buying and because domestic 
interests in some cases show more disposition to 
take on lumber. Inquiries are regarded as of a 
more substantial character. Considerable impor- 
tance, too, attaches to the fact that large interests 
that are in the market are buying a few cars from 
members of the trade here and elsewhere, evidently 
keeping their orders scattered as much as possible 
to conceal, in large part, their activities. Gener- 
ally speaking domestic buying is not heavy and 
domestic consumers are showing only moderate 
interest in purchases, with the result that the 
volume of business is notably light. 

In the meantime, curtailment of production has 
not been arrested in the slightest degree by the 
increased inquiries and orders from overseas. It is, 
if anything, showing substantial increase, as indi- 
cated by the following: J. H. Bonner & Sons shut 
down their mill last week at Jonquil, Ark., for an 
indefinite period; the directors of the Memphis 
Hardwood YTlooring Manufacturing Co., which 
planned a short time ago to resume operation, have 
decided to keep the plant closed for some time; 
James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.) will shut down their 
mills at Memphis and Dyersburg, Tenn., within the 
next few days, altho they have about 4,000,000 
feet of hardwood logs ready for the saw; Fred K. 
Conn, president of the Bayou Land & Lumber Co., 
announces that the mill belonging to this concern 
at Yazoo City, Miss., will be closed down not later 
than Dec. 1. This is only a partial list of the mills 
closing, or proposing to close down. Indeed, so 
great has curtailment become that operations are 
estimated at considerably less than 33 percent of 
normal for this time of year. 

Carload river terminals, to be located in the 
vicinity of the Harahan bridge and to involve an 
outlay of approximately $1,000,000, are the latest 
undertaking planned by the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, according to announcement of A. 8. Castle, 





of the River & Rail Terminal Warehouse. Con- 
gress has already appropriated $500,000 for this 
purpose, it is stated, and the city of Memphis is to 
be called upon to raise the remainder. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 16.—Business is about as dull as it has 
been at any other time this year, manufacturers 
and jobbers report. Demand has been very weak 
and prices have tended downward for several 
weeks. Demand for the average grades of hard- 
woods is now about 20 percent of normal. No 
one seems to want to buy on a declining market, 
buyers holding off in the belief that prices will be 
still lower after the first of the year. Manufac- 
turers, however, do not believe that the present 
slump in the market is going to last long. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 17.—Building permits last week numbered 
77, with fourteen frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $238,400, which is about up to the 
average. 

Councilman A. W. Kreinheder, who has been 
acting mayor of the city for several months, in the 
absence of Mayor Buck, has gone this week to 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., where he will spend the next 
month recuperating after a strenuous period of 
service. His health has been impaired by his 
active exertions to keep up with city business, and 
he goes away under the advice of his physician. 

The Frank T. Sullivan Lumber Co. will finish its 
new storage shed, near the Lackawanna Railroad, 
on north Delaware Avenue, this week. Already 
considerable lumber is on the yard and it is ex- 
pected to carry about 1,000,000 feet thru the 
winter. 

H. Shumway Lee, president of Mixer & Co., has 
returned from a ten days’ fishing trip to Lake 
Nipissing. 

W. L. Morley, sales agent of the Irwin Lumber 
Co., is spending a week at the home office of the 
company at Erie, Pa. 

Frank J. McNeil, long connected with the local 
lumber trade, is now giving all of his time to the 
All-Buffalo football team, which is likely to go to 
the Pacific coast this winter. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


Nov. 16.—The following scale of wages was 
posted Nov. 15 by the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co, 
to take effect at once in its logging camps: 
Swampers, $60 a month; tailing down, $60; saw- 
yers, $65; teamsters, $65. The above wages will 
apply to all men hired after that date. 

Announcement was made by the Mellen Lumber 
Co. this week that all goods in its wanigans and in 
the warehouses will be sold at a 20 percent dis- 
count. While this only will be of advantage to 
the men in its employ it is expected that the 
general trend of prices will find the company only 
a short lead in advance of the general run of 
retailers. 

The lumber industry and its kindred wood man- 
ufacturing industries are in the dumps, because of 
the lack of a steady demand for timber products. 
During the last few months orders booked have 
declined about 10 percent a month and shipments 
are even less than the orders booked, leaving a 
steadily increasing surplus in face of a price de- 
cline which amounts to about 40 percent. At the 
present scale of wages the timber companies are 
guessing whether they are running at an even break 
or at a loss, and without a decline in wages it 
would practically mean the shutting down of many 
camps. To avoid a general depression thruout this 
section the cut in prices of commodities is being 
made so that the laborers will not be compelled to 
suffer the rigors of an abrupt adjustment, which 
might not prove satisfactory and which, thru mis- 
understanding, would shut off the source of much 
work. 





TIMBER LAND SALES 


SHREVEPORT, LaA., Nov. 16.—Joseph M. Jones, of 
Ouachita Parishy has sold to John A. Tiller, of 
Lake Village, Ark., 6,059 acres of land in Ouachita 
Parish, for $72,718 and the new owner, it is re- 
ported, is planning extensive timber developments. 


THORNTON, Ky., Nov. 16.—Stickley & English, 
Mendota, Va., purchased hardwood timber lands 
on Thornton Creek and have announced the in- 
stallation of mills by Dec. 1 and the manufacture 
of the timber. 





PIKEVILLE, Ky., Nov. 16.—The W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., purchased hardwood timber lands in 
the vicinity of the headwaters of the Big Sandy. 
The Stearns Lumber & Coal Co. will soon begin 
development of a 15,000-acre hardwood tract near 
the Kentucky-Tennessee border south of Stearns, 
Ky. The Hombre Coal & Lumber Co., at Hombre, 
purchased 509 acres of hardwood timber lands on 
Buckeye Creek. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has purchased a large boundary of hardwood 
timber near Lynch, Ky. All of these companies 
are Y ecmapanes to install mills and develop the 
tracts. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 13.—The slight change noted during the 
week was interpreted by Everett millmen as en- 
couraging, altho the skies have not cleared suf- 
ficiently to warrant any genuine outburst of op- 
timism. They read in the closure of mills in 
British Columbia additional proof of the blow de- 
livered to the lumbermen of the Northwest when 
the rates to the East were raised, pointing out 
that, if the British Columbia lumberman with the 
advantage of cheap labor and absence of tariffs, 
could not reach the eastern markets of the United 
States, their own chances were nil. 

More earnest contemplation of the proposal to 
establish ship service to the Mississippi Valley 
and the Atlantic seaboard, sending fir to central 
distributing points by water, is being given, and 
the prediction is made in some quarters here, based 
upon the interest in this plan being shown all over 
the Northwest, that such a service will be inaugu- 
rated within two months. 

Operations of makers of both lumber and of 
shingles continue about as last week. A number 
of small country shingle plants that have been 
closed were put in operation, but their combined 
output would not seriously affect the conditions. 
The Clark-Nickerson Mill Co. will begin at once 
the erection of a new boiler room and smokestack 
at its plant here. 

Logging operations are being maintained in suf- 
ficient volume to meet all the requirements and 
accumulate for the millmen a bit of surplus for 
the winter. So far the weather has been alto- 
gether favorable. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Nov. 13.—This market is becoming weaker as 
to prices at which buyers will take on stocks but 
remains strong at the retail price level established 
several months ago. Retail, the trade is very 
good, but for the wholesalers it is not so good. 
The buyers are wary and very cautious when it 
comes to taking on any new stocks, preferring to 
wait until after the first of the year, or after 
they take their inventories. After that time, or 
even after Dec. 15, it is hoped locally that buying 
will pick up and that the normal amount of stock 
will start moving into this market. Local build- 
ing keeps up in good volume and the yards are 
still several days behind in their local shipments. 

The wharves at San Pedro are much congested 
owing to the lack of cars. This situation has been 
prevalent for some time and as fast as the stock 
would be moved from the wharves it would be 
replenished by stocks brought in by vessels until 
one of the larger wharves at that port refused a 
berth to several vessels so that it would be pos- 
sible to dispose of stock that had been piled up 
several weeks. 

Present prices, altho very unsettled are about 
as follows: Cargo stock sells, tho not very 
strongly, at about $31 base. Lath are $7.50 at 
ship’s. tackle and the present shingle price for de- 
livery, all rail, into this market is $4.50. Dimen- 
sion sells at list or in some instances a dollar or 
so above it. Common boards are not above $3 
over the list and flooring seems to be firm at $15 
over Rail “B” list. Finish and clears in general 
sell at $15 over list and no great reduction is 
expected in the near future, 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


Nov. 13.—The 1920 lumbering season in Klam- 
ath County is drawing to a close with by far the 
biggest cut in its history to its credit. The esti- 
mated cut is 500,000,000 feet, this being about 
one-tenth of the total lumber cut in Oregon. 

The latest addition to the sawmills of this com- 
munity is the plant of the Big Lakes Box Co., 
which has just completed and started the wheels 
of a single band mill on the shores of Lake 
Ewauana adjacent to its box factory. The Big 
Lakes Box Co., composed of M. S. West, Burge W. 
Mason, A. J. Voye and Ward A. Dwight, expects 
to cut lumber for the general trade as well as 
furnish material for its box factory. The water 
on the lake remains open for a much longer period 
than other bodies of water here and will permit 
operation for a longer season. The mill’s situation 
at the junction of the Southern Pacific and Stra- 
horn railroads here, permits the receiving of logs 
from three different sources. Enough material is 


now on the ground to last for several months cut- 
ting. 

The Saddle Mountain Lumber Co., located at 
Yainax on the Klamath Indian Reservation, sixty 
miles north and east of this city, is another in- 
dustry which has been launched within the last 





few weeks, mainly thru the efforts of the late H. 
H. Edmunds, who died a very short time before 
the plant was completed. President J. W. Sie- 
mens, of the First State & Savings Bank here, is 
heavily interested financially in this concern. 
This mill has a daily capacity of about 35,000 
feet. Its output will be shipped to market over 
the Strahorn railroad, now under construction. 
The Klamath Pine Manufacturing Co., whose 
mill is under construction on the Upper Klamath 
Lake, near the site of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., 


is a concern which has been formed by a group of , 


local capitalists, including O. D. Burke, Carl A. 
Plath, O. Peyton and others. It is expected that 
this will be ready for operation within a very few 


months, 
“DENVER, COLO. 


Nov. 15.—Nearly $1,000,000 more building has 
been done in Denver the first ten months of 1920 
than during the same period of 1919. While the 
value of permits issued during October showed a 
substantial decrease as compared with October, 
1919, the permits issued so far this year represent 
an increase of $916,080 as compared with the first 
ten months of 1919. 

The McPhee & McGinnity Co. and the Hallock 
& Howard Lumber Co., both of this city, have 
just completed a deal whereby they take over the 
lumber yard and planing mill of the Frank Kirch- 
hof Lumber Co. The Kirchhof company is one 
of the largest as well as one of the best known 
lumber firms in this part of the country and was 
started by Frank Kirchhof about 1889. The exact 
consideration has not as yet been made public and 
will not be known until after the inventory is 
completed. Officials of the purchasing concerns 
state, however, that the total sum will be in ex- 
cess of $200,000. Frank Kirchhof, president of 
the lumber company, announces that his time 
hereafter will be devoted to the upbuilding of the 
American Bank & Store Fixture Co., of Denver, 
of which he is president. He will also retire from 
the contracting and construction business with the 
consummation of the yard and mill sale. This part 
of the business he has turned over to his son, 
Francis J. Kirchhof, who will operate the busi- 
ness under the name of the F. J. Kirchhof Con- 
struction Co. 

Work has begun on a new implement building 
for the Merino Lumber Co., Merino, Colo. The 
building will have a front of 66 feet and will ex- 
tend back 88 feet. During the last year the lum- 
ber company has carried on very extensive im- 
provements and has always taken part in com- 
munity betterment. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 13.—There was only a slim attendance at 
the regular weekly session of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Tacoma last Wednesday, as a large num- 
ber of the club members were in California attend- 
ing the meeting of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co.; these including Ernst Dolge; John 
Buchanan, North End Lumber Co.; Neil Dempsey, 
Dempsey Lumber Co., Everett G. Griggs, St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co.; W. Yale Henry, Clear Fir 
Lumber Co.; Lee Doud, Defiance Lumber Co.; 
Ralph L. Dickman, Danaher Lumber Co., and J. T. 
Gregory, Fir Tree Lumber Co. The regular weekly 
business discussion was not held in view of the 
small number present. 

The Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co. has completed 
the installation of a new high pressure boiler at 
its mill at Salsich Junction. With this improve- 
ment the mill is now cutting about 80,000 feet a 
day, an increase of 25 percent in capacity. J. G. 
Newbegin, president of the company, stated that 
the firm has orders enough to carry on operations 
for at least thirty days more and that the mill 
will probably not shut down. Besides the Foster 
Newbegin plant only two mills are now operating 
on the National Park line of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. They are the Pacific 
National Lumber Co.’s plant at National, and the 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co.’s at Mineral. 

To the long list of mills in Tacoma and vicinity 
which have shut down recently, or announced 
shutdowns for the near future, are added this week 
the Midland Lumber Co.’s plant at Midland, the 
Fir Tree Lumber Co. mill, the McKenna Lumber 
Co. plant at McKenna, and. that of the Union 
Lumber Co. at Union Mills. The Mineral Lake 
Logging Co. has announced the early shut down 
of Camp 17, one of its largest camps. 

Construction work on the new plant of the 
Pacific Box Co. is being rushed and according to 
officers of the company operations will begin at 
the new mills about the middle of January. The 
2-story sawmill is already under roof and the 3- 
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Oak Flooring 

Maple Flooring 

Beech Flooring 
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Poplar Bevel Siding 
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SAW! _ SAW 
TONGUED = cnooven, Py aD OAK FLOORING 
Flooring that ——- Benn ae because of the modern 


machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 
IN QUARTERED AND | PLAIN OAK we carry com- 
plete stocks in all thicknesses and can_ ship  floor- 
ing and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF. 
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SOUTHERN }]ArDwoops 


A Few Items for Quick Sale :— 


2cars1" C&B Sap Gum 
10 cars1"__L. R. Soft Maple 
3 cars2'4"L.R. Soft Maple 8 cars 3" L. R. Sycamore 
lear 3" L.R.Soft Maple 2 cars 1" L. R. Cottonw'd 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co..’7insi:°”" 


10 cars 1" L. R. Sycamore 
lear 2" L. R. Sycamore 








{ Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co... 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 592 HARDWOOD 
MBER_/? FLOORING 


Sgr ure CHICAGO 
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A Good 
BUY— 


No. 1 Com. & Better 
“_ . went 
Oak and 


and we can 
ship quickly — 


tered 
4-4 No.1 Com. & Bet. 


Beech 


Manufacturing Co. 
Mc MINNVILLE, TENN. 


Can ship Oak and Beech 
Flooring with Poplar Bevel 
Siding and % Ceiling. 


McMinnville 











W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 
LUMBER CAREFULLY 


ALL GRADED 











By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. 


The Cost of Growing Timber 


of facts and figures, 
25 cents, postpaid. 


An interesting exposition 


Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











M.M.Elledge 
Lumber Co. 


We own and operate 5 
sawmills and 3 planing 
mills at Corinth, Miss.; 
Paden, Miss.; Red Bay, 
Ala.; Littleville, Ala. 


Yellow Pine 
2x4’s 


Dimension and Boards 


General Offices: 
CORINTH, MISS. 





H. C. BELL 
LUMBER CO. 


a's PINE 


Corinth, Miss. 


Dimension and 
Boards10 to16’ 





2x4’s 
Two by Four Specialists 
9 to12 ft. 


ShortLear YellOW Pine 


ALSO HARDWOODS 


Planing mills and Yards McRae Lumber 
ompany 


at Corinth, Boonville, 
Burnsville, and _ Iuka, 
Corinth, Miss. 


Miss.; Silver, Tenn. and 
Cherokee, Ala. 





SHORT Hubert F. Young 


2 Corinth, Miss. 


x Makes Them 
4’s 


SHORT 





Hogg- Harris 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 


X 
4’s 








Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and luke, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mgr., Corinth, Miss. 








story box factory is well under way. Machinery 
is being installed and the dredging of the water- 
way is nearly completed. 

The Johnson Mill at Kyrox, near Steilacoom, 
has been sold to A. S. Holt, of Eagle Gorge. The 
mill was formerly owned by O. S. Johnson, of 
Seattle. It has a capacity of about 20,000 feet. 

E. V. Wintermote, secretary Puget Sound Lum- 
ber Co., left last week to visit his old home at 
Lexington, Ky. He will be away for about a 
month. 

L. L. Whitman, of the Western Fir Lumber Co., 
has gone to Kansas City on a business trip. 

A. J. Ritchie, president of the recently organized 
Pacific Panel & Manufacturing Co. has announced 
that delays in securing machinery for the big 
plant planned will retard for several months the 
beginning of operations. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co. is running one 
shift at its plant at Selleck six days a week, and 
the plant of the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., at 
Mineral, is running four days a week, with one 
shift only, since the midsummer shutdown. Prior 
to that both of these plants operated two shifts. 
Frank Smith, sales manager of the Pacific States 
Lumber Co. and the Mineral Lake Lumber Co. at 
their joint sales office in Tacoma, reports a fair 
business these days and an ample car supply. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Nov. 13.—Rain thruout the State and light 
snow in the mountains is having a good effect 
and yardmen expect a good spring demand in the 
country. San Francisco lumbermen are agreed that 
business is dull, with the lack of eastern demand 
making the Douglas fir market very weak. The 
same conditions affect redwood and white and 
sugar pine, but the production of these woods is 
slackening down for the winter with comparatively 
small stocks on hand. Local consumption of lumber 
is just fair and the yards are not increasing their 
stocks. 

On Douglas fir rail shipments prices are a 
little lower this week. Vertical grain flooring is 
quoted at $15 over Rail B list; slash ceiling $10 
over. Cargo prices on Douglas fir, rough common, 
are around $28.50 base, but some are quoting $30 
base San Francisco. As there is but little inquiry 
for yard stock, there is not much quoting on base 
prices. Random rough green has sold here at $30 
to $31 flat, and Nos. 1 and 2 clear at $55 flat. 

Heavy curtailing of production in the north is 
expected during the next month. Some of the 
larger mills are still making large outputs, while 
others are operating three or four days a week. 
Log prices are high and mills can not continue 
selling below cost of production much longer. 
With general curtailment, a reaction is looked for 
after the first of the year, with a stiffening of 
prices, 

The redwood mills have had good volume of 
business and have been unable to accumulate any 
large assortment of stock. The foreign demand has 
taken a lot of clear and southern California has 
taken a great deal of yard stock. Altho the yards 
are buying in small quantities prices are well 
maintained. 

The white and sugar pine situation is un- 
changed, with but little new business being placed. 
There are numerous inquiries for shop and better. 
This season’s clears have been sold and prices have 
an advancing tendency. There is very little demand 
for the lower grades. Mills generally are maintain- 
ing prices and are prepared ,to hold their surplus 
stocks until the demand revives. Some of the 
small stocks have been offered at low quotations, 
but not enough to have much effect on the general 
situation. 

The Red River Lumber Co., recently, shut down 
one band saw at Westwood and closed the small 
mill at Round Mountain, but is still cutting about 
600,000 feet of white and sugar pine a day. An 
advance of $5 and $10 has been made on white and 
sugar pine clears, as this company’s quotations 
were lower than some of the other mills. 

R. D. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., is optimistic as to the outlook for the 
coming year. Inquiries are being received from 
the East and middle West for shop and better, both 
white and sugar pine. Wastern stocks are light and 
the mills have not a large supply, especially dry 
lumber. The company has orders for pine shook 
extending well into next year and the box factory 
will have a steady run. 

A number of representatives of Douglas fir mills 
in Oregon and Washington were in the city during 
the week attending a regular meeting of the trus- 
tees and stockholders of the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., with President W. H. Talbot in 
the chair. Among the visitors were: R. H. Burn- 
side, P. J. Brix, William Donovan, E. G. Griggs, 
W. Y. Henry, Henry Kirk and M. C. Woodward, 
trustees, and Secretary C. E. Hill. Also, the fol- 
lowing representatives of mills which are stock- 
holders: James C. Buchanan, H. J. Clough, Neal 
Dempsey, Ernest Dolge, Lee Doud, W. B. DuBois, 


James Eddy, E. Gierin, J. T. Gregory, A. 8. Hoonan, 
F. C. Knapp, L. L. Knapp, W. B. Mack, John Pat- 
terson, J. A. Ryan, W. D. Plue, Roy W. Thomas 
and Ed. T. Ward. A number of San Francisco men, 
also, were present. 

The Michigan California Lumber Co., this city, 
closed its white and sugar pine sawmill at Pino 
Grande during the week, after having made a 


season’s cut of about 26,000,000 feet. This is 
about equal to last year’s production. A snow 
storm put a stop to logging operations. General 


Manager R. E. Danaher reports numerous inquiries, 
but not many orders. He looks for an improvement 
in the shop demand by spring. 

F. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge Lum- 
ber Co., this city, reports a little improvement in 
the eastern demand for white and sugar pine, prin- 
cipally for uppers, which are very scarce. Some 
good orders have been taken. The shop situation 
is firm, everything being considered. 

Tarter & Webster, of Stockton, have made ship- 
ments of box shook to their affiliation, the Angelus 
Lumber & Box Co., of Los Angeles, to replace the 
stock burned in the recent fire. The warehouse 
was burned on Nov. 4 with a loss of $45,000, 
covered by insurance. Thirty-two cars of vegetable 
shook were destroyed but the factory was saved 
and is now in operation. 


The Weed Lumber Co., which recently took off 
its night shift, continues to operate the big white 
pine sawmill at Weed with one 8-hour shift, giving 
an output of about 225,000 feet a day. The door 
factory is curtailing operations considerably, pend- 
ing a revival in the eastern demand. Cars are in 
fair supply. 

President J. H. Holmes is paying a visit to the 
Holmes Eureka Lumber Co,’s sawmill at Eureka, 
which has been cutting redwood at the rate of 
about 100,000 feet a day. Stocks are light, good 
shipments having been made to the southern Cali- 
fornia market. The new dry kilns are working 
nicely. It is expected that the mill will close for 
repairs about Dec. 15. 


Walter S. Johnson, of Tarter & Webster, of 
Stockton, who is paying a visit to the San Fran- 
cisco office, says they are optimistic as to spring 
business of box shook. They will handle 3,000 cars 
of shook this year. He looks for modest prices and 
modest profits, but does not expect any further 
reduction on shooks. 


E. C. Hughes, representing the fir mills in Ore- 
gon, has returned from a tour of the San Joaquin 
Valley and reports extremely light stocks on hand, 
altho the yards are doing a fair business. They are 
ripping up lumber on hand to obtain certain sizes 
needed, instead of purchasing new stock and are 
buying in very limited quantities. The Peninsula 
Lumber Co. and the West Oregon Lumber Co., rep- 
resented here, are réfusing to sell lumber here 
below manufacturing cost. The latter company has 
closed down. 


M. L. Euphrat, manager of the Wendling-Nathan 
Co., this city, reports having done a good business 
during October, with cars more plentiful and his 
shipments of fir coming thru from the north. 
Business is slowing down and there is no market. 
Commons are going at about Rail B list price. 
Vertical grain flooring is about $15 over list. 
Wholesale commission dealers are not doing very 
much business here and it looks as if things might 
go on about this way until spring. 


G. G. Peters, president of the Davenport-Peters 
Lumber Co., has arrived here from Boston on a 
tour of the Pacifie coast. 

L. B. Rich, president of the J. E. Glass Lumber 
Co., of Minneapolis, who has been making a gen- 
eral round of the Pacific coast, spent a few days 
here and went on to Los Angeles. He is getting 
ready to take care of the spring demand. 


D. A. Knowles, who has been connected with 
the Moron Lumber Co. at Bakersfield and is favor- 
ably known to the trade, is starting in the retail 
lumber business for himself at Raft, where there 
are good prospects, 


L. G. Logan, vice president of the Sydney Lumber 
Co., of Sydney, Neb., is here on a Pacific coast tour. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Nov. 13.—At this writing about 85 percent of 
the capacity of logging camps in this Province are 
producing, but the outlook is that two or three of 
the large operators will close down either this 
week or next. Discussing the situation today, a 
prominent operator said that in about a week 
there should be only about 60 percent working, 
and by the end of the month there would likely be 
much less than that. Altho production thruout 
this year to date has been in excess of the amount 
for the same period of last year, there is no sur- 
plus to speak of on hand. In fact, there are less 


fir logs on the market than at this time a year 
There is no demand, 


ago or even two years ago. 
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however, and with little call for logs there are no 
stable prices, altho quotations for fir run at $20, 
$25 and $30, with sales also at $18, $24 and $30. 
This is the lowest price for many months. Bighty 
percent of the mills are still cutting, but their 
yards are getting well filled up. Buyers, both 
domestic and foreign, are waiting for lower prices, 
and overseas buyers expect also a reduction in 
freight rates. 

A feature in the labor situation is that reduc- 
tions in wages are imminent. When the Bucklim 
Lumber Co. at New Westminster shut down a week 
or two ago, that action was taken after it was 
proposed to reduce wages. At Sidney, Vancouver 
Island, however, a notice was posted that a 10 per- 
cent reduction would be made after Oct. 19, and 
the plant went on working. The men realized that 
the management has its own problems these days 
and were willing to codperate. 

Logging operators in British Columbia have 
adopted a bonus system based on production and 
this has worked out satisfactorily. It is not gen- 
eral, but variations of it may be adopted in view 
of the success that has attended the initial opera- 
tion. While this is productive of results, the plan 
is not regarded as good as the straight piece work 
system which obtains in Bloedel, Welch & Stew- 
art’s camps. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


Nov. 13.—Kruse Bros. have started a small mill 
near Marshfield where they will saw alder lumber 
to supply veneer factories. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has 
put a force of men at work laying tracks at the 
Allegany logging camp which was closed down for 


President Fred J. Wood, of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., states that the camps of the Nimpkish 
Timber Co. (Ltd.), on Vancouver Island will close 
about Nov. 15 until early next year. Ed. English, 
Skagit County logger, is interested with him in 
those camps. The camps of the McCoy-Loggie 
Timber Co., Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Chris- 
tie-McCush Timber Co. and Samish Bay Logging 
Co. are still operating. The Saxon camp of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will make its first 
cut about Nov. 15. 

The Skykomish plant of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills will operate until snow makes opera- 
tions impossible, according to present plans. This 
plant includes a shingle mill, a sawmill and a log- 


ging camp, all equipped in the most modern 
fashion. President J. H. Bloedel, of the above 
company, was officially thanked by the Bellingham 


park board this week for his gift of playground 
apparatus to Whatcom Falls Park. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 13.—This is the slack time of year with 
the western pine mills in the Inland Empire and 
they are beginning to close down for the winter, 
which means that they will remain idle till after 
the first of the year. In the meantime the ma- 
chinery will be given a general overhauling and 
put in good order for the demand for lumber that 
is expected to develop for the spring trade. 

About 40 percent of all the logged-off land in 
Oregon and Washington is restocking itself, in 
spite of fire conditions, reports J. V. Hofmann, 
who is in charge of the Wind River nursery and 
experiment station of the Forest Service. He has 
just returned from a six weeks’ automobile trip over 

the two States, having 











The average observer in looking at the house shown in the above illustra- 
tion would realize, of course, that architecturally it is not of the latest 
design, but because of its sturdy and comfortable appearance few would 


guess that the house is nearly one hundred years old. 
erected by Frank Coy, one of the early French settlers in Illinois, nearly 
one hundred years ago on the farm he selected near the village of St. 
At about the same time his brother, Joseph Coy, built 
Both of these buildings are in 
service today and show little signs of decay either in walls or frame. 


Francisville, Il. 
a house of similar design not far away. 





traveled over twenty-five 
hundred miles of logged- 
off lands. This figure is 
lower than formerly esti- 
mated, and this is due to 
the fact that the obser- 
vations cover all cut-over 
lands, both private and 
Government owned. Land 
is fair for good reproduc- 
tion, he says, if slash is 
not burned off after log- 
ging: it is better after 
one fire, but the second 
fire means a_ denuded 
area. 

Representatives of 
shippers of lumber from 
the Willapa Harbor dis- 
trict and railroad offi- 
cials gathered in the 
rooms of the public serv- 
ice commission in the 
court house here Monday 
and discussed rates, the 
Willapa lumbermen ask- 
ing for an equalization of 
rates to destinations on 
the Union Pacific and 
Oregon Short Line on a 
par with the rates now 
in effect from the Grays 
Harbor district. 

F. S. McNamara, who 








The house was 





several months. As soon as the track is laid the 
camp will be ready to open again with a force of 
125 men and will furnish a large part of the logs 
used at the mill. 

The Moore Mill & Lumber Co. at Bandon has 
completed the construction of a 50,000-gallon water 
tank which will supply extra fire protection and 
furnish water for a sprinkling system. 

All three of the mills at Reedsport are operat- 
ing now, the car situation having improved. The 
mills all have wharfage now and will be able here- 
after to ship by water as well as by rail. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 13.—Shipments for California, Hawaii, the 
United Kingdom and Australia featured the cargo 
business in Bellingham this week. The steamship 
Hollywood took from the Bloedel Donovan wharf, 
lumber, box shooks and poles and the steamship 
Ohincha, of the Green Star Line, arrived there to 
load 600,000 feet of railway crossings for the 
United Kiagdom. The steamship Griffdu is due to 
berth there about Nov. 15 to load a return cargo 
for California. The steamship West Mahwah took 
400,000 feet from the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s 
plant and 167,500 feet from the Puget Sound Saw- 
mills & Shingle Co.’s docks for Australia and took 
aboard 500,000 feet from British Columbia scows 
for the same destination. A large proportion of the 
shipment is lath. The steamship Siskiyou, of the 
BE. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s fleet, is due to arrive at 
that company’s docks to load 1,100,000 feet for 
San Pedro. 


represents the Allen-Mur- 
phy Lumber Co., of this city, at Denver, Colo., was 
in Portland during the week conferring with O. F. 
Tipton, who guides the destinies of the company 
here. Mr. McNamara stated that in his opinion 
the Colorado territory will not show much activity 
until the first of the year. For the present rail- 
road material is about the only item meeting with 
demand there. The yard stocks are low, however, 
and he looks for business from that source after 
the first of the year when things are more settled. 
In the meantime the yard men seem to be playing 
a waiting game. Mr. Tipton reports that there 
is a fair volume of business here, most of the 
purchases being made by the railroads. Of the 
four mills on which it draws for lumber, the com- 
pany has three running, one of them on double 
shifts. The fourth mill will remain idle till the 
market improves. 

Allan Turner, sales manager Buehner Lumber 
Co., which has offices here and mill at North Bend, 
Ore.. is back at work after three weeks’ illness and 
is in pink of condition to deal with the various 
problems that confront the lumber dealer these 
days. Business is starting to come again, says 
Mr. Turner, numerous orders this week from yards 
indicating that they have come to the conclusion 
that bedrock has been reached and that now is the 
time to get in on the ground floor. The company 
resumed operations at North Bend this week after 
a month’s shutdown during which time a new 
boiler was installed, giving a battery’ of nine. A 
concrete boiler and fuel house was built and the 
machinery of the mill was generally overhauled. 

T. J. Starker, traveling secretary Western Pine 
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Red Oak licited. 

ral Eastman-Gardiner 

White Ash _ Hardwood Co. 
LAUREL, MISS. 








B. C. Godwin, Pres. 


Yellow Pine Specialists 

Straight or 19 Dimension, Siding, 

Mixed Cars Flooring and Ceiling 
Give us @ change to quote you. 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co., 2s | 


Miss. 


J. R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 











Gum, Poplar, Oak, Ash 


10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Gum 
Send 10 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Poplar 
Us Scars 4/4 No. 3 Common Oak 
3 cars 5/4 2 Commo. Gum 
3 cars 5/4 No 1 Common Gum 
3 cars 5/4 FAS Gum 
lear 8/4 Log run Ash 


For particulars address 


MERL LUMBER CO., “*niss*™: 


Your 


Orders 











Baldwin _ Hardwood 
Lumber Co. || Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, P OPL AR 


CHICAGO 
Sales Office and Yards, 

A SPECIALTY 
ki 


LAUREL, MISS. 


BAND SAWN 








Lincoln Gounty 


Lumber Co. 


Brookhaven, 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


Specializing in Mixed Car Shipments 


J.F.Vernon Lumber Go. 
BROOKHAVEN, eer tg 


Mississippi 
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EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
Do you want employees, employment, mechanics, sales 
men, lumber or shingles, lumber yard, factory or busi- 
ness opportunity; timber or timberlands, rails, cars, lo- 
comotives, hoisting machinery, etc.; engines, boilers, 
pumps, belting, piping or anything used in lumber or 
allied industry? You can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want by advertising in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St,, Chicago, UL. 
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CY PRESS scm. PINE 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 
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ee ALA,, U.S.A. 
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Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., ; 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 








The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE 7?'z.,o" 


and Oak. 











R. R. Johnston, Manager. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA... 


| LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


Southern Pine 


Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish 
and other 
Dressed Stocks; 


Dimension a Specialty 














— Send us your inquiries. 


W.E.FosheeLumberCo. 


709-11 First National Bank Building, 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 















Quality & Service 


Two Big Factors Today 


in our organization and retail dealers will be 
well pleased with both when they rely upon 


“"“ LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE. 


FLOORING, CEILING, SIDING, 
BOARDS and DIMENSION 


Give us an opportunity to quote 
you on your next order. 


W.L. Shepherd & Co. 
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The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 
By BR. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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An interesting expositios 


Manufacturers’ Association, is at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wis., taking part in a 
series of box tests for the purpose of ascertaining 
the respective tensile strength of the different kinds 
of boxes. Mr. Starker is also secretary of the pox 
bureau of the association. 

At the Portland Chamber of Commerce Friday, 
Nov. 12, a large number of old friends of Joseph 
N. Teal gathered at luncheon to bid him “good bye 
and the best of luck,” for in a few days he will 
leave Portland for Washington, D. C., to serve as 
a commissioner on the United States Shipping 
Board. The luncheon was under the auspices of 
the Portland Traffic & Transportation Association. 

J. T. Thompson, for many years with the Port- 
land Lumber Co., has resigned as treasurer to be- 
come manager of the Stradivari Phonograph Co., 
which has a rapidly growing business here, manu- 
facturing high class phonographs. 

H. B. VanDuzer, manager of the Inman, Poulsen 
Lumber Co., says that there has been a noted im- 
provement in the volume of business during the 
last week, altho there is still room for a great deal 
more. He says as for foreign business, the most 
active demand for the present is from the west 
coast of South America. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 13.—About 75 percent of the sawmills and 
25 percent of the shingle mills are in operation. 
The only shingle mills running are paying for the 
logs on the basis of the going price of shingles. To 
buy cedar logs at $25 a thousand and shingles at 
$2.85 would not net the shingle man any return. 
The lumber business is quiet, there being no de- 
mand for uppers and clears. The mills continue 
to cut rough railroad material and thus manage 
to keep going. However, if production were normal 
there would be a car shortage as bad as that of 
last summer, for several mills complain of an 
actual shortage now. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 13.—That the unemployment problem in 
the Northwest will be a serious one this winter 
unless something unusual occurs to relieve the 
situation, is the prediction of J. C. H. Reynolds, 
secretary Associated Industries of the Inland Em- 
pire. ‘“‘The situation is bad at the present time,” 
stated Mr. Reynolds. ‘The employers are doing 
all they possibly can now to take care of the 
unemployed and still the supply of jobs is inade- 
quate to meet the demands. There is nothing to 
indicate that any industries will be able to in- 
crease their production during the winter and to 
employ more labor. On the other hand some plants 
may be forced to curtail production this winter 
because of market conditions. Lumber production 
has been curtailed to a great extent this fall, and 
lumber manufacturers of the Northwest do not pre- 
dict any great increased activity for the winter,” 
stated Mr. Reynolds. 

The story which has been prevalent in lumber 
circles for some time that the Dover Lumber Co., 
of Dover, Idaho, intends going out of business has 
been confirmed by B. H. Hornby, president of the 
company. “It is true that we intend to liquidate,” 
stated Mr. Hornby. “When we shut the mill down 
next month we will not start up again in the 
spring. The mill is for sale where it stands or we 
will move it away. The planing mill we will prob- 
ably operate for another six or seven months. Our 
remaining timber we will sell as opportunity offers. 
Our reasons? Well, where an organization such 
as the I. W. W. is permitted to exist is no place for 
business enterprise. The I. W. W. has cost us 
$100,000 as nearly as I can estimate. Juries do not 
convict leaders of the organization, so what hope 
is there? I do not ask that men work for us, but 
where they do I believe the company is entitled to 
a fair equivalent to the wages paid and in general 
we have not been getting this. Hence our decision 
to retire from the business.” 

The Blackwell Lumber Co, has closed its mills in 
Coeur d’Alene and Fernwood, Idaho, for the winter 
and has reduced its logging operations, according 
to Sig Hofslund, manager. “There is no lumber 
market at the present time,’ says Mr. Hofslund. 
“We have about 50,000,000 feet of lumber in our 
yards, 8,000,000 more than at this time a year ago. 
We expect to open again about March 1.” 

“The election results should brighten things up 
a little, but I do not look for much of a change in 
the lumber conditions before the first of the year,” 
stated E. F. Wales, of the Richards-Wales Lumber 
Co., Spokane. Mr. Wales formerly was with the 
Wallace-Ballord Lumber Co. The Richards-Wales 
company has extensive timber holdings in the Pan- 
handle of Idaho. 

“The number of inquiries that have been coming 
in shows an indication of ‘feeling the market’ on 
the part of the builders,” declares W. G. Ramshaw, 
of the Pine Zone Lumber Co., Spokane. “It is too 
soon after the election for much of a reaction to, 
be felt in the West, but there is undoubtedly a bet- 
ter feeling all around,’ he said, “now that the 
election is over.” 


Orin Good, of the Good-Hopkins Lumber Co., 
Spokane, will leave in a few days for the middle 
West and the New England States. He expects to 
be gone about three months and predicts a stronger 
market by the first of the year, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 16.—Cold weather has forced the closing 
down of all Minnesota mills except those equipped 
with hot ponds for winter sawing. The output of 
the season was greatly curtailed by the strike 
which was called May 1, tho toward the end of the 
season conditions had become practically normal. 
The Crookston Lumber Co.’s No. 1 mill closed last 
week with an output of about 53,000,000 feet. 
The company is carrying on logging operations at 
five camps and is planning to install a sixth. 

The Northern Lumber Co. has erected the frame- 
work of a mill building to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire at Cloquet in 1918, and work will 
be carried on thru the winter so the mill will be 
ready to begin operating in the spring. Four cars 
of long fir timbers from the west Coast are being 
used. 

A. A. Dimmick, sales manager of the Hart-Wood 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore.; B. R. Lewis, of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., and 
R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Seattle, were here last week. 

A. L. Porter, secretary of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, visited with local lum- 
bermen last week, and left for Spokane after a 
visit to Chicago and other middle western centers. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 16.—While business in this market still is 
none too .good, lumbermen have the cheering 
thought that each day brings nearer the time when 
demand must begin to come in strong. Opinion 
is pretty general that the present situation can not 
continue more than a few weeks. In nearly all 
lines there is a good inquiry and it is evident that 
buyers are keeping in close touch with the market. 
The only real weakness in the market is in hard- 
woods, tho of course fir is being sold very cheap. 
However, this is not considered weakness so much 
as a desire to hold on to the market while an en- 
deavor is made to get a freight rate readjustment 
and until southern pine stiffens up. 

The Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, 
which recently decided to go extensively into the 
west Coast business, is now ready to take orders 
in this territory for fir, spruce, hemlock and cedar. 
Cc. A. Pratt, 509 R. A. Long Building, is Kansas 
City representative of the company. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 16.—Lumber jobbers and mill operators in 
Duluth and over northern Minnesota are “sitting 
tight” with the volume of new business being 
booked continuing at a minimum. Jobbers are, 
however, looking forward to a substantially im- 
proved demand developing after the beginning of 
the new year when several building projects that 
had been held in abeyance are expected to go out 
from architects offices for figures. Trade authori- 
ties assert that lumber is being pressed for sale 
in some quarters by operators anxious to reduce 
stocks before starting in upon their new season’s 
mill cut. The recently announced price lists show- 
ing discounts running up to 20 percent in some 
lines from last summer’s going figures, are being 
further discounted in a few items in order to in- 
duce sales. It may be said, tho, that going figures 
on the best grades of material are being well main- 
tained on the whole. 

A Duluth dealer has expressed the view that 
the outlook for a good building year in 1921 is 
excellent. He contends that readjustments in 
prices of all building materials will be completed 
within another sixty or ninety days and he thinks 
that public confidence in conditions will have been 
reéstablished by that time. 

Practically all the larger lumber companies op- 
erating in northern Minnesota and Wisconsin have 
followed the lead of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. in reducing wages of mill operators 10 percent, 
and of woodsmen from $75 to $80 to $60 to $65 a 
month and board. Employees of the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. greatly appreciate a recent an- 
nouncement of the general manager, Thomas S8. 
Whitten, that all men who remained faithful to 
the company during the labor trouble period last 
summer would receive a bonus of $50 each. Offi-- 
cials of that company assert that the labor market 
is better and that its logging camps are rapidly 
filling up for the winter. The closing down of 
the large mills at Virginia for repairs is making 
more men available for the woods. 

The Shevlin-Clark and the International Falls 
lumber companies’ sawmills at Spooner, Minn., 
have closed down for the season. The large mills 
of the latter company at International Falls will, 
however, be operated during the winter. 
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BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 13.—There has been a slight improvement 
in the number of orders booked for both export 
and domestic trade during the last week, other- 
wise there was no change in the condition of the 
southern pine market. No particular significance 
‘has been attached to the spurt in exports, ex- 
porters contending that they are not looking for 
an immediate improvement and would not be sur- 
prised if present conditions continued to exist for 
at least the next six months. They point out that 
there has been no change in economic conditions. 

Exports to Mexico are still satisfactory, the 
present low prices proving a boon to that class of 
trade. While there has been plenty of bottoms 
for European exports, the same is not true of 
Mexican shipments. This is due to the fact that 
the Mexican trade, like that of the West Indies, 
places small orders in comparison with continental 
buyers and cargoes must necessarily be smaller. 

There is no denying the fact that the interior 
market is unsatisfactory to the larger concerns and 
they are moving very little lumber. The southern 
pine that is going forward at less than cost of 
production may be classed as that coming from 
concerns which have to move a certain amount to 
keep in the game, hoping for an early change in 
conditions, and mills that get along on certain 
items and would rather move them than provide, 
at considerable expense, additional yard room 
which might not be necessary in the future. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 13.—The market this week shows no stimu- 
lating influence and prices have declined in some 
instances, uppers taking the lead, as they had 
farther to go. There seems to be a tendency among 
the dealers to get their stock as cheaply as possible, 
as they offer prices that they realize will not net 
the manufacturer his cost of production. The 
volume of business placed thru this section is prac- 
tically the same as during last week. The number 
of inquiries leads the millmen to believe that a 
good many orders will be placed in the near future, 
probably the later part of this month or next. 
Some mills believe, however, that the demand will 
not come until spring. 

More of the mills are curtailing production and 
the talk of wage cutting is more prevalent. The 
labor situation is improving both as to quantity 
of work finished in a day and as to the kind of 
work. The improvement of labor in some localities 
is quite perceptible in one week’s time. The 
weather has been good, and no mills have lost any 
time on account of water in the woods preventing 
their securing logs. The car situation is fine. 

The hardwood people are in worse shape than 
the pine people as far as prices are concerned. 
Hardwood prices are going off a little bit every 
day, but there seems to be no mill in this locality 
that is crowding the market for business, They 
are taking only such orders as they can secure at 
their prices. The hardwood mills are cutting wages 
in this locality sooner than they had expected. The 
log supply and the car supply have been good. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 15.—A slight improvement in demand is 
the most interesting development that occurred in 
connection with the market situation in this terri- 
tory during the last week. Quite a number of or- 
ders came in, principally from the northern terri- 
tory, and created the impression in local lumber 
circles that the buyers had begun to realize that 
prices had gone as low as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. Although demand has improved, the prices 
are not yet increasing, altho expected to do so be- 
fore long. Mills are still heavily curtailing their 
output, due to the unsatisfactory demand, and some 
of them are actually shipping more than they are 
cutting. The weather has become rather disagree- 
able and will prove a handicap to logging opera- 
tions. 

The new forestry advisory board provided by an 
Act of the last session of the Louisiana legislature 
has been appointed by Gov. Parker. The appointees 
are: Henry E. Hardtner, of Urania; S. T. Wood- 
ring, of Lake Charles; W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, 
and Prof. J. G. Lee, of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. The provisions of. the Act creating this 
board require that the board consist of two timber 
owners, one farm land owner interested in farm 
land reforestation and the professor of forestry 
at the State university. Messrs. Hardtner and 
Sullivan fill the requirements as timber owners, 
while Mr. Woodring is a prominent agriculturist 
and a lumberman also, and the membership of Prof, 
Lee is provided for by the legislative Act. M. L. 
Alexander, chairman of the State conservation com- 
misison, is an. ex-officio member and chairman of 
the forestry board. 

The following lumbermen and lumber companies 
now belong to the Shreveport Open Shop Asssocia- 
tion, whose membership has realized considerable 


growth the last several weeks: Allen Manufac- 
turing Co., S. H. Bolinger Co., S. H. Bolinger, 
Central Lumber Co., T. C. Clanton, Caddo Parish 
Lumber Co., E. A. Frost, C. C. Hardma Co., N. L. 
Hudson, W. A. McKennon, R. Latzko, Lodwick 
Lumber Co. ; Long Bell Lumber Co. ; Mansfield Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., R. T. Moore, A. J. Peavy, Peavy- 
Byrne, Peavy-Moore and Peavy-Wilson companies, 
G. S. Prestridge, Roberts Lumber Co., T. G. Rob- 
erts, Robinson-Slagle Lumber Co., George W. 
Signor Tie Co., Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
Shreveport Lumber Co., Victoria Lumber Co., S. P. 
Weaver, Louis Werner Stave Co., F. T. Whited, 
T. J. White Lumber Co. S. H. Bolinger is president 
of the association. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 15.—There has been practically no change 
in the lumber situation here during the last week, 
Prices no doubt have gone about as low as they can 
on most items and should the cost of manufacture 
be reduced now the heavy stocks on hand would 
have ta be moved at around the present prices 
for the mills to break even. A number of mills in 
this vicinity have not reduced wages, but adopted 
a policy of running three to four days a week. 
They can not continue to operate long on that 
basis, as manufacturing cost runs up too high. It 
is the general opinion among the manufacturers 
that conditions will improve before or around the 
first of the year, and if they do not a great many 
of the mills will close down. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 15.—There has been a slight increase in 
the amount of orders booked during the last week, 
but this has been confined to certain items and 
as far as the demand generally is concerned the 
North Carolina pine mills are finding things rather 
dull. Competition is still very keen along price 
lines and those mills fortunate now to get new 
orders for North Carolina pine happen just to hit 
the opportune time with buyers and have quoted 
prices low enough to be tempting. There is ap- 
parently an earnest effort to halt the decline of 
prices, but this is offset by continued low quota- 
tions made by southwestern mills and also by the 
attitude of some of the buyers attempting to ham- 
mer down prices still lower altho loath to reduce 
any part of their profit in the transaction. The 
general consensus now is that there will be but 
little improvement, if any, noticeable in the de- 
mand for lumber until next year. One large mill, 
operated by the John L. Roper Lumber Co., New 
Bern, N. C., closed down entirely during the week, 
throwing out of employment over one thousand 
people. Reports are also coming in of other 
smaller mills taking similar action. Wage reduc- 
tions are being made but have not proved beneficial 
in that the reduction in manufacturing costs is 
not sufficient to offset existing low selling values. 
Reports of forty mills for the week ending Nov. 6 
show actual production to be 42 percent of normal 
and further decreases are expected during the re- 
mainder of this year. 

Some inquiries for good rough lumber have been 
received from the New England territory but it 
appears that buyers up there are still very uncer- 
tain of the future and are placing only such busi- 
ness as is urgent. Quotations do not vary so 
much, however, and it is felt that present prices 
can be maintained in North Carolina pine unless 
the southwestern folk again spill the beans by 
underbidding pine prices in this market. Prices 
have gone off somewhat it is true, but the amount 
is small. It is also true that further reductions 
will be made if necessary to get a share of the new 
business offered. There have been a few inquiries 
out for No. 3 stock boards, rough and dressed, but 
business is being placed very slowly and goes large- 
ly to competitive woods because of low prices. 
There is practically no demand at present for 4/4 
edge No. 3 and No. 1 & 2 bark strips, generally 
used for planing mill stock. 

There has been a spurt in the demand for 4/4 
edge box and 8- and 10-inch box during the week 
and several of the large mills now have all they 
can take care of along this line until after the 
first of the year. Box makers in this section were 
successful in landing several large contracts, but 
shipments extend over quite a long period, which 
is not very attractive to millmen right now. No 
further recession in prices on box lumber has been 
noted even tho reports from Baltimore mention 
much lower prices as being made there. How- 
ever, with continued decrease in production and 
even a small demand the millmen are in a rather 
good position to maintain existing values if they 
do not show too much anxiety to move stock. The 
demand for box Dark strips is light and prices have 
again weakened, caused by the action of one or 
two large buyers in the metropolitan district. 

The demand for flooring, ceiling etc., during the 
last week has been very light and competition is 
growing keener, resuiting in prices gradually 
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repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 


Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


dropping to new levels. There is not sufficient 
business offered for drastic cuts but millmen are 
inclined to meet existing competition on bona 
fide orders. Roofers are in a little better demand 
and sales have been a little heavier due to further 
reduction in price, but even then kiln dried stock 
is far abeve air dried and competitive woods. 
Prospects for the immediate future are dull. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 


Nov. 15.—Very little, if any, change is noticed 
in the southern pine market since last week. Or- 
ders and inquiries for yard stock continue scarce, 
with an apparent demand for export stock and 
railroad and car shop materials of all kinds. 

The Oakdale mill of the Industrial Lumber Co. 
has been down for the last month undergoing re- 
pairs. Remodeling should be completed within the 
next week or ten days, at which time the mill will 
start up again. 


PENSACOLA, FLA. 


Nov. 15.—Two developments of the last few 
weeks show that the market is anything but 
stable. One of these developments is the clos- 
ing down of some of the plants, and the other 
is the reduction of time and wages of employees. 
The labor situation is better. In many places 
there are two to three men for each position, and 
where mills have been operated on double time, 
this condition is more pronounced. At the mill at 
Bagdad the regular day operation was resumed 
and the night shift cut off, but all salaries were 
reduced 50 cents a day. The night shift is being 
furnished with work about half time, until condi- 
tions are changed. 

At St. Andrews, where the mills furnish em- 
ployment to about five hundred men, Mr. Sher- 
man, the vice president, told the employees that 
it costs about $10 more to manufacture lumber 
than it can be sold for. He explained that until 
things get back to normal, time reduction would 
have to be made, as well as a slight and gradual 
reduction in pay. These two steps were neces- 
sary to keep the milling company from going into 
bankruptcy. The Sherman plant, however, op- 
erates large commissaries, and a general order 
was made that all employees be furnished with 
necessaries of life at the least possible margin of 
profit. 

The Harbeson mill at DeFuniak Springs, the 
Mayo mill at Milton, the Jackson plant at Lock- 
hart, the Geneva company’s mill at Freeport, the 
Beach Rogers mill near DeFuniak Springs, the Bag- 
dad mill at Bagdad, the St. Andrews company’s mill 
at St. Andrews, the mill at Fountain, Fla., and 
other plants have either suspended indefinitely for 
repairs, have reduced their operating time or have 
cut wages during the last month. Those plants 
which have large stocks have taken this oppor- 
tunity to inaugurate extensive repairs. 

The Kan-Fla Lumber Co., of Holt, Fla., in ad- 
dition to cutting at capacity has gone into cane 
planting and syrup making. Hundreds of acres of 
cut-over lands have been utilized in this manner 
and the company’s new enterprises furnish a liv- 
ing for scores of men who have long been almost 
entirely dependent. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 15.—No change of consequence has taken 
place in the southern pine situation, except that 
inquiries are coming in more freely from all sources 
and covering all classes of cutting and yard stock. 
There has been no large amount of business 
booked, contrary to a report circulated freely of 
late, and while it is an impossibility to prophesy 
what the market will do, it is thought a more 
general knowledge imparted to consumers con- 
cerning prevailing prices will serve materially to 
strengthen the market and permit mills to 
continue to run. Public opinion will always be a 
potent factor in the southern pine market as in 
the past, and favorable opinion can be gained by 
judiciously advertising the fact that lumber is 
being sold below the cost of manufacture. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Nov. 15.—There are indications that lumber 
manufacturers have issued to the trade their mini- 
mum price lists. There were no price changes of 
any sort in the last week and all tests to force a 
further yielding proved futile. Dealers are piled 
high, but taking everything into consideration 
there is evidence that those contemplating building 
soon may go ahead with their estimates in the firm 
knowledge that the lumber market, at least, has 
been stabilized. 

Southern pine, the dominating house building 
product in this market, and which perhaps has 
been more prone to fluctuation than any other 
lumber in this market, is holding rigidly to the 
rock bottom price base. In fact, the entire building 
material situation is growing stronger, and that it 


is working around to a fixed level is the confident 
belief of at least a majority of New York lum- 
bermen. 

The opinion that 1921 will witness a building 
boom, as mentioned repeatedly by many of the 
wisest prognosticators in New York, is gaining 
adherents daily. There is no gainsaying the fact 
that production is being curtailed more and more, 
but the expected awakening in the lumber trade is 
not due until early spring, and every precaution is 
being taken to be prepared for it, no matter when 
it arrives. 

With the inventory period but seven weeks dis- 
tant, stocks generally are not above normal and 
those that are storing up now are the confirmed 
optimists, and there are many of them in this 
locality. 

Clarence H. Hershey, of Stone & Hershey (Inc.), 
wholesale specialists in eastern and west Coast 
lumber products, has returned from a trip to the 
Pacific coast. Mr. Hershey visited California, 
Idaho, Oregon and other States, and as a result the 
firm will be in a better position in future to care 
for its interests in those products, They will con- 
tinue to maintain their supply of northern and 
eastern softwoods. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 15.—The first steamer of the Dollar Line 
to arrive from the Pacific coast at this port, the 
Stanley Dollar, which got in Nov. 7, brought also 
the largest shipment of lumber, 1,000,000 feet, 
ever received here by the water route. The lum- 
ber, consigned to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Cor- 
poration’s depot, came from the mills at Puget 
Sound and is intended to take care of the wants 
in the way of Pacific coast woods in this section. 
In addition the steamer brought 750,000 feet of 
other lumber and a miscellaneous cargo. Work on 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Corporation’s depot is 
progressing steadily, and the dock and sheds will be 
completed before long. 

Among the industries reported as having been 
attracted here during October thru the efforts of 
the industrial bureau of the Board of Trade and 
other agencies is the Duraflex Co., manufacturer of 
flooring material. 

J. Sloan Hoskins, of the J. S. Hoskins Lumber 
Co., of this city, has been appointed by Governor 
Ritchie a member of the industrial and welfare 
commission, to investigate industrial and welfare 
laws and recommend to the legislature of 1922 
legislation needed to bring about more harmonious 
relations between employers and employees. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 15.—During the last week no noteworthy 
change has developed in the local lumber trade, 
which is still in a state of suspended animation as 
far as actual business is concerned. There has 
been a little increase in inquiries reported, 
and the feeling seems to be growing that the change 
for the better is not going to be much longer in 
coming. Every buyer seems to be waiting for 
the other fellow to start, and hoping that prices 
will go still lower, and stay there until he gets 
ready to buy. In this nine out of ten are going 
to be disappointed, for the closest investigation 
seems to indicate that many should be buying now, 
and will rush into the market as soon as the turn 
starts. This means that a rush of buying will take 
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place that will force the market up again. The 
wholesalers are ‘doing a little business, but are 
forcing it on price, tho some have almost with- 
drawn from the market to wait for the turn, which 
they now think will come before the first of the 
new year. Some of the yards in and about the 
city are fairly busy, but as a whole they are not as 
busy as they were a few weeks ago. From all 
reports the city yards are now busier than the 
country ones, probably because there is more re- 
pair work going on here than in the smaller com- 
munities. 

Builders here are becoming more active, as there 
seem to be good prospects that labor charges will 
go no higher, but may recede, and as prices of 
materials soften and there seems a _ reasonable 
chance of getting them when needed. In building 
circles it is felt that if there is an open winter, 
building will begin shortly after the first of the 
year. General business here is in much the same 
condition as the lumber business, with nothing do- 
ing except what is forced, and the trend of prices 
steeply downward in almost all lines. 

The market on hardwoods is fairly steady at 
bottom prices, with hardwood floorings and oak in 
best demand, and a dribbling demand for the others. 
White pine, spruce and hemlock are selling slowly, 
the demand for the latter being the stronger. 
Cypress is almost stagnant, and prices are off. 
Longleaf pine is holding up about as well as any- 
thing, with a good demand, comparatively, for tim- 
bers and other material used in factory construc- 
tion. North Carolina pine trade is very much 
reduced in volume, and prices are badly broken, 
altho there is much less than normal offered. 
Lath and shingles are slow and low in price, altho 
there seems to be no great surplus of either in 
sight. 

A conference of State foresters will be held at 
Williamsport on Dec. 17 under arrangements by 
Dr. H. J. Donaldson, president of the Lycoming 
County Forest & Game Protective Association. 

At a meeting of the forestry heads of sixteen 
eastern States, held in Atlantic City last week, the 
Capper report made by the Forest Service was 
approved. 

Russell B. Scudder, son of Howard G. Scudder, 
bas entered the office of R. G. Scudder & Son, in 
Camden, N. J., making the fourth generation to 
enter this business since it was started fifty-three 
years ago. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 16.—The lumber business here continues 
slow, having, in fact, decreased slightly in the last 
week. The retail yards are still holding off, but 
there is bound to be a reaction as soon as buying 
starts again. 

Two-inch dimension southern pine seems to be 
still declining in price. Pennsylvania hemlock sells 
at a $49 base, while northwestern stock is on 
about a $45 base. Spruce and fir timbers are 
strengthening, owing to the heavy demand by the 
railroads and the coal companies. Oak timbers 
are also stronger in the local market and for the 
same reason. There is very little demand here 
for the better grades of hardwoods, but the lower 
grades find a ready market. 

O. H. Babcock, vice president of the Babcock 
Lumber Co., will leave tomorrow for Montreal, 
Can., on a business trip. 

R. M. Kelso, of the International Lumber Co., 
International Falls, Minn., was here yesterday on 
‘business, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 15.—‘“Strike fever’? again has broken out 
in the local building trades. Structural iron work- 
ers last week demanded an increase of $2 a day, 
which would bring their local scale to $10 a day. 
Members of the General Contractors’ Association 
refused to grant the demand and a strike followed. 
Union plasterers presented a similar demand, to 
bring their own scale up to the $10 a day level, and 
met the same refusal. The plasterers claim, how- 
ever, that some of the contractors have agreed to 
give them what they ask. Employers insist that 
neither demand is justified, as living costs: are be- 
ginning to recede. There are rumors that the strik- 
ing iron workers and plasterers may attempt to 
provoke a general strike of the building trades, but 
the chance of a general walkout is considered slim. 

For the ten months of 1920 ended Nov. 1, 1,300 
building permits were issued at New Orleans, repre- 
senting a total expenditure in building work of 
$10,487,087, according to a report just published. 
Of the total, 857 permits represented construction 
of new buildings and an expenditure of $9,428,668. 
It is estimated that issuances for the remaining 
two months of the year will bring the total up to 
$12,000,000 for the twelvemonth, while according 
to Secretary J, C. Cremer, of the Allied Building 
Council, approximately $6,000,000 worth of build- 
ing work for 1921 is already in the hands of the 
contractors. 

A local business man engaged in an industry 


affiliated with lumbering has just returned from an 
extended trip thru Mexico and reports conditions 
there vastly improved, both politically and in a 
business way. A brisk demand for lumber is de- 
veloping, he says, and the buyers appear to be 
financing their orders. The National Railway of 
Mexico recently placed orders for several hundred 
cars. He looks for a season of stable conditions 
and a steady improvement of business under Gen. 
Obregon, the president-elect. 

A. Helms, of the New South Wales Forest Serv- 
ice, arrived in New Orleans last week to confer 
with the Louisiana Conservation Department rela- 
tive to an inspection tour of the Louisiana forests. 
The Australian forester, who plans to spend two 
weeks in Louisiana, comes to the States to study 
the adaptability of our quick-growing conifers, such 
as loblolly, shortleaf and slash pines, to Austra- 
lian conditions. He will visit a slash pine refor- 
ested tract near Slidell, the longleaf virgin forests 
near Bogalusa, loblolly growths near Minden and 
the famous forest reserve at Urania, La. ‘“Austra- 
lia,” he says, “now imports practically all of its 
lumber for building purposes, the native eucalyptus 
having been found totally inadequate. It is a hard- 
wood and difficult to work. What Australia re- 
quires is a quick growing conifer, such as abounds 
in your great southern forests. A great referesta- 
tion project is now in contemplation, which when 
realized will reclaim 8,000,000 acres of Australian 
soil for forest purposes. In American pine, Aus- 
tralia expects to find the solution of its timber 
problem. It is also possible that certain species 
indigenous to the Pacific slope—such as the Doug- 
las fir—will be used.” From Louisiana Mr. Helms 
will go into Florida. 

A dispatch from Pascagoula, Miss., states that a 
party of Michigan lumbermen has been inspecting 
the hardwood timber in what are known as the 
Pascagoula swamps, extending about eighty miles 
north of Moss Point, and that as a result of their 
investigations there is a possibility of the estab- 
lishment of a new woodworking industry in the 
Pascagoula district. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 16.—The election results have not yet 
brought any perceptible increase in the demand for 
lumber, and the retail yards of St. Louis report 
that trade still is rather dull. This is attributed 
to the tightness of the money market and the cost 
of other building materials, which have not yet 
come to the level of lumber. 

N. J. Block, of the W. J. Cook Lumber Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash., was in St. Louis this week conferring 
with L. M. Tully, whose company has been made 
representative for the sale of the Cook company’s 
west Coast products. Mr. Block is on a swing 
around the circle, having left the West in August. 
He says he knows of hundreds of orders for lumber 
that are being held up until the retailer is assured 
that prices have reached the low point. 

Henry A. Boeckeler, president Boeckeler Lumber 
Co., has been elected a director of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce. 

T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager W. T. Fer- 
guson Lumber Co., has returned from a visit to 
Kansas City and central Missouri, stopping at 
Moberly for the meeting of the Northeast Missouri 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 13.—In a letter to the company’s sales- 
men Harry I. Worth, manager of the lumber de- 
partment of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., says 
that during the ten days since Nov. 2 his concern 
has been trying to analyze the effect of the elec- 
tion on business concerns and particularly on the 
lumber industry. He makes note of the fact that 
there was instantaneously a feeling of encourage- 
ment and strength among manufacturers, because 
the industry was marking time awaiting election 
returns; since the results proved that such an over- 
whelming majority wanted a change and secured 
the change, it was logical to expect that business 
would go forward with more confidence and in- 
creased volume. This attitude, he points out, was 
reflected in reports from bankers and industrial 
leaders thruout the country. Mr. Worth continues: 

“Fortunately there was not an avalanche of 
orders which would have stampeded the lumber 
market. There has been a slow, steady, healthy 
increase in both inquiries and orders for fir and 
spruce during the last three weeks. Indications 
are that business was at low ebb during the first 
half of October and the tide is steadily rising. 
Prices kept on declining slightly longer, but re- 
cently have steadied to nearer stability than for 
many months. A number of the largest fir manu- 
facturers have followed the southern pine example 
of publishing prices representing their minimum 
below which they refuse to go, and will close down 
if buyers do not order at these prices. Such a 
policy based on costs of production is the only hope 
of the lumber industry. Prices can not go down 


(Concluded on page 113) 
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Every sentence 
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Fables 
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Third Edition. 
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(All Kiln-dried— Dandy Stock) 
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CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS 
ia : : 

O retail yard stock is completely 

stocked without the woods from 
the Pacific Coast. Our wide range of 
these woods offers exceptional possi- 
bilities to Eastern buyers to make up 
mixed car orders and thereby carry a 
large variety without being overstocked 
in any one wood. Try a car of our 
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FIR TIMBERS 
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SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
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Softwood Campaign in Australia 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 11.—Ameri- 
can softwood interests are apparently disinclined 
to let their big softwood business with Australia 
suffer much if any diminution thru either tariff 
exactions or individual preference, if rumor is not 
altogether a lying jade. It is variously reported 
in timber circles that in a short time considerable 
quantities of Pacific softwoods will find their way 
into Australia and a very strong effort will be 
made to regain the old market, even if some im- 
mediate sacrifice has to be made in price to win 
over those who have gone in for the local woods. 
Giving evidence the other day before a board 
of inquiry into high prices of lumber, a prominent 
timber merchant of Adelaide foreshadowed a de- 
cline in the near future in the prices of Australian 
hardwoods, and this lends color to the report that 
the hardwood interests are well aware of what is 
in the wind. The new tariff, as reported, prac- 
tically left softwoods untouched, but freights and 
shipping charges are held to afford a very sub- 
stantial amount of protection for the home saw- 
miller. The tariff, by the way, has not come 
seriously before the House yet. 

The Federal Government’s acquisition of saw- 
mills has not found appreciation among private 
sawmillers. Very naturally, they view the in- 
roads of the Federal Government with some dis- 
gust, for experience teaches that these nationalized 
affairs not only mean unfair competition with 
them, but end in their having to shoulder extra 
taxation burdens to cover the losses that invariably 
ensue on industries of this kind. The Federal 
Government has itself been largely responsible for 
the increased costs of lumber thru its war profits 
taxes, war precautions act, which has prevented 
trade in many directions, its own extravagances, 
and its unreasonable tariff impositions on saw- 
milling lines, like wire rope and essential milling 
machinery, which are not manufactured in Aus- 
tralia, or ever likely to be, on account of the 
limited demand. Take, for instance, the saws 
themselves. While there is now a very large and 
well appointed steel works in Newcastle, N. S. W., 
the making of a saw there has not even been con- 
templated. If the cost of steel rails from this 
works is a guide for the future then a saw when 
produced would just about be prohibitive, and if 
a tariff is fixed to boost it sawmilling would be- 
come a lost industry for Australia. There has been 
a good deal of insinuation and inuendo about this 
Federal sawmilling venture, and in order to clear 
itself of some sort of double dealing a commission 
has been appointed to investigate the whole busi- 
ness and report to the House. It is remarkable 
that almost before the ink on the agreements is 
dry the public should begin to question the bona 
fides of the proposition, but that is by no means 
uncommon in Australia with these national under- 
takings. 

With commendable promptness C. E. Lane Poole, 
the conservator of forests of Western Australia, 
has issued his report for the half year ended June, 
1920, and as usual it is a fount of information 
for lumber people and the world generally. Mr. 
Lane Poole has only recently returned from the 
big forestry conference in London, where he played 
a prominent part and left a fine impression. His 
latest report is noteworthy for the hope he ex- 
presses of the Government still carrying out the 
sale of its sawmills to the French syndicate. He 
regards France as a splendid market for West 
Australian timbers, but thinks this can only suc- 
ceed thru direct French interests, and not by any 
private firm operating from Australia. Mr. Lane 
Poole is very determined that much of the lumber 
now going to waste over the fireshoot shall find a 
market, and he is wedded to the idea that far too 
much valuable wood goes into ties instead of into 
more profitable uses. There is no doubt that the 
association of Mr. Poole with West Australian for- 
estry is beginning to have a good effect, and he is 
well backed up by the ministerial head of the de- 
partment. 

Industrially, Australia seems to be once more 
on the verge of serious trouble. Everywhere the 
shipping workers are threatening strikes on vari- 
ous pretexts, and the appropriation of factories in 
Italy by the workers is being used to frighten em- 
ployers on the eastern seaboard—at Sydney and 
Melbourne. <A_ serious boycott has begun of 
Japanese-owned vessels, especially those manned by 
Japanese crews. The wharf workers are declining 
to load these vessels, and the country’s laws pre- 
vent the ships’ crews doing the work, with the re- 
sult that the ships are being tied up or depart- 
ing empty. This it is feared will lead to serious 
trouble with the Japanese Government. Next, the 
Australian crews are more than ever determined 








to dictate what kind of accommodation they shall 
have on Australian-owned ships, their hours and 
their food, and the Federal Government is greatly 
puzzled just how far to meet the demands, There 
is plenty of money in the till just now, and the 
workers know it. Another big peace loan has just 
been concluded, and for the eighth time the peo- 
ple have loaned upward of $120,000,000, and on 
top of this is an immense revenue from taxations. 
of all kinds. And on the principle that the laborer 
is entitled to all the profits the agitators say, “Go 
for them for all you are worth !” 


South American Woods for Ties 


A bulletin emanating from the general offices at 
Philadelphia, Pa., of the Pennsylvania System says 
that “owing to the unprecedented levels to which 
prices of railroad cross ties have risen in this 
country, the Pennsylvania Railroad has decided 
to investigate the adaptability of the hardwoods of 
Central and South America for this purpose. In- 
quiries have been started along several lines, not 
only to ascertain how much more cheaply ties, or 
the material for ties, can be purchased in those 
countries, but\also to investigate the question of 
the longer life of ties made from the southern 
hardwoods, as compared with those made from the 
North American native woods heretofore chiefly 
used. Under normal conditions the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System uses from five million to six mil- 
lion cross ties annually. White oak, the most 
desirable North American wood for this purpose, 
is becoming rapidly scarcer. The other available 
woods in this country have a very short life as 
ties, unless creosoted, which adds materially to 
their cost. The average net cost of railroad ties 
ready for placing in the roadbed has risen fully 
100 percent since the beginning of the war. Ex- 
isting conditions now compel the railroad to seek 
out other markets for the purchase of its supply.” 


The Foreign Trade Situation 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 15.—Harvey M. Dickson, 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ As- 
sociation, in discussing the foreign situation as it 
bears on the export trade in lumber, today gave 
his views as follows: 

The adverse influences which for some time have 
been restraining business in the United Kingdom, 
and particularly the sale of American hardwoods, 
still prevail, probably to a more marked degree 
than at any other time during the year. Reports 
emanating on the other side all carry the same 
tone of depression. American exporters, United 
Kingdom brokers, importers and merchants have 
been marking time for the last month or more 
waiting to see what would develop in the labor 
field. It was expected that if the threatened coal 
strike should be amicably adjusted, business would 
start off with some degree of confidence. The 
coal strike has been settled temporarily at least, 
but still there is no.evidence of any material im- 
provement in business conditions. 

It is reported that stocks abroad are sufficient 
to meet the limited demand. Men are being laid 
off in many of the industries, and the number of 
idle is augmented day by day. Those best in- 
formed regarding the market situation are not 
looking forward to any immediate improvement. 
While the arrivals of American woods in the United 
Kingdom are extremely light, probably lighter than 
at any time during October and November of 
former years, nevertheless they are more than 
ample to satisfy the limited demand. Indications 
seem to point to a period of very limited demand ; 
the foreign markets seem to have reached a point 
where it is not a question of price or quality, but 
a question of demand for American woods from 
the manufacturing industries. 

American shippers have in some instances re- 
duced their ec. i. f. prices very materially, but still 
no business results. American shippers should 
bear in mind that there is nothing to be gained 
at this time in attempting to force the foreign 
markets. If these markets are let alone until such 
time as American lumber is really wanted, there 
is no question but that prices will remain firm. 
The rate of exchange continues to go lower, ocean 
freight rates remain practically stationary, mills 
on this side are closing down, production is being 
curtailed on every hand, and there is very little 
probability of any surplus of American woods next 
spring, even tho the export trade remains prac- 
tically nil. 

There can be no possible reason for further re- 
duction in ¢c. i. f. values, as these reductions do not 
bring business to the exporter, but to the contrary 
leave the impression on the minds of importers 
that thru holding back there is a possibility of 
further reductions. One redeeming feature of the 
present situation is that there are practically no 
consignments going forward, and so long as this 
remains true there is every reason to believe that 
when the foreign markets again come to life there 
will spring up a satisfactory business for American 
exporters. , 

It is reported that a flood of cable offerings have 
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been made by American exporters, in some in- ports, and the West Caruth is the West African ¥ 


stances at materially reduced prices. Under exist- 
ing conditions the only wise thing for exporters 
of American woods to do is to quote only on firm 
order business, and then quote a price that leaves 
them a fair profit. 





September Exports Thru Baltimore 

BaLtTimorp, Mp., Nov. 15.—The statement of 
exports of forest products thru this port during 
September follows: 


September, 1920 September 1919 
as ta uantity 














eet Value Feet Value 

Mahogany ...606 secses rarer, 4,420 $ 4,000 
Logs: 

Hardwood .... 34,000 $ 2,931 50,000 349 

Softwood ..... 80,000 GlUe <évecs cususes 
Sawn timber: 

Pitch pine 15,000 (G82 ..ec.e secccee 

Hardwood .... 12,000 1,223 18,000 1,490 

Softwood ..... 39,000 EGGe véstee Kose “se 
Boards: 

i Er 120,000 Ge. dicnas,  vasauns 

Gum . 35,000 2,366 197,000 23,584 

Oak .. -1,112,000 145,509 964,000 53,810 

White pine.... 64,000 Cie céauee. cawaens 

Shortleaf pine 227,000 9,077 3,000 150 

PORIEE ciccces 2,000 12,137 251,000 20,154 

Hardwood .... 307,000 59,177 756,000 54,902 
Other HImMPer... cccccse 9,246 
Furniture ... 209 
Tool handles . 2 1,999 
Box shooks ‘awane Sle apcace -casudes 
Staves .. 5,253 pe. 5,000 22,063 pc. 5,500 
TRVESOIS gcccs tececce Gas avec: anceces 
DROME ciacus cxnedos OPE. biases eeences 
Other manufac- 

tures of wood ....... BISIGO shcdes 16,550 

TOO css $547,030 $184,235 





Opportunity in Central America 


In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, B. T. 
Cabarrus, consul general for Guatemala, C. A., 
states that “the Government of the Republic of 
Guatemala is interested in developing the country’s 
forests, rich in mahogany, cedar and other woods, 
giving to American concerns or individuals very 
attractive business opportunities. The consul gen- 
eral of Guatemala, 50 Broad Street, New York 
‘City, invites correspondence on this subject.’’ 





The Ocean Freight Market 


The steamer market continues slow, and further 
declines were recorded in rates on coal carriers to 
European and South American ports. There is no 
improvement in the general demand for tonnage, 
and the freights offering are mostly for coal and 
grain carriers for November and December loading. 
Tonnage continues to offer freely for prompt load- 
ing, and charterers are asking further reductions 
in rates on coal to all European and South Ameri- 
can ports. 

A limited amount of chartering was reported in 
the sailing vessel market in the foreign trades, but 
very little was done in any of the coastwise trades. 
The general demand continues light and is con- 
fined largely to the West India and South Ameri- 
can trades. Rates are favorable to charterers, as 
sufficient tonnage offers for all prevailing neces- 
sities. 





Export Notes from Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 15.—Exportation of tim- 
ber and lumber at Pensacola is very slow. Only 
one vessel of large size is loading here now. 
This is the Norwegian ship Fiskj6, which is filling 
out with a cargo of upward of a million super- 
ficial feet for South America. Local lumber ex- 
porters, however, have several vessels on the way, 
and the business shows a tendency to improve. 
Stocks are sufficient to meet practically all de- 
mands in the export line. One firm announces a 
shipment of cross ties in the very early future; 
another reports a mixed shipment to Spain, with 
considerable hardwoods in the cargo; a third re- 
ports two deckloads of sawn timber for the latter 
part of November, while a fourth firm announces 
a second shipment of about 10,000 staves to the 
United Kingdom. 

Despite the reported unsettled condition of 
Cuban affairs, it is announced that four to six 
cargoes of lumber will be exported to different 
points before the beginning of the new year. Lum- 
ber from Pensacola is barged to different ports, 
each of nine barges taking not less than 250,000 
superficial feet of lumber at the time. 

The Mengel Co. of Louisville, thru the local 
agents, the Frederick Gillmore Co., announces the 
charter of three steamers for the West African and 
Central American or Mexican mahogany trade. 
The first of the vessels to arrive was the steamer 
Crickett, from Bluefields (Nicaragua), with 799 
logs. The Orickett will return for three or more 
trips. The Jonoa is under charter from Mexican 





fixture. 





Moratorium Causes Difficulties 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Many lumber ex- 
porters of New York have been greatly incon- 
venienced by the moratorium that resulted from 
the collapse of the Cuban sugar market. While 
southern mill owners probably have been the 
greatest sufferers from conditions on the island, 
which have served greatly to retard lumber ship- 
ments to. the West Indies and other points, none 
who ship thru Cuban ports have escaped. 

It is necessary for the lumbermen to carry on 
financial transactions with ship captains in Cuba 
entirely by mail. The actual cash must be sent 
to Cuba, as it has been impossible to arrange credit 
of any kind thru banking institutions. One New 
York exporter said the delay caused by this situa- 
tion had forced him and others to abandon the 
West Indian trade until conditions again become 
normal, 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, CaLir., Nov. 13.—The export 
situation is very quiet as far as new business is 
concerned, and not much improvement is expected 
until after the first of the year. Most of the in- 
quiries received do not result in the placing of 
orders. World financial conditions are responsible 
for the lack of business. Freights are weaker 
and the Shipping Board is tying up many of its 
steamers, but more than lowered freights seems to 
be necessary to stimulate trade in Douglas fir. 
There is a little inquiry for fir ties and some ship- 
ments are being made on old orders. 

The Redwood Export Co. has not placed much 
redwood lumber business recently. A few redwood 
tie inquiries have been received for the South 
American market. The barkentine Echo has gone 
to Humboldt Bay to load redwood for Melbourne 
for A. F. Thane & Co. The barks Charles Nelson 
and Marechal du Turenne are loading there for 
Australia. 


High Rates Affect Trade 


Vancouver, B. C., Nov. 13.—That high rates of 
carriage on lumber affect trade between this 
Coast and Europe is the statement of Sir Keith 
Price, of the firm of Price & Pierce, of London, 
one of the largest timber importing firms of Great 
Britain, who is now in British Columbia. Rates 
from eastern Canadian ports have fallen almost 
half, whereas the reduction here has been only 
about 20 percent. This company has taken 
Douglas fir railway ties this year to the amount of 
between 60,000,000 and 65,000,000 feet. The price 
has averaged about $36 f. o. b. mill per 1,000 feet, 
with freight rates of $60 per thousand or $45 per 
charter. During the war when shipping was 
scarce, deckloads of lumber were permitted, but 
the order has gone forth that hereafter there 
must be no deckloads. The order emanates from 
the British Board of Trade. 








HYMENEAL 


NUZUM-BELDEN. Leland G. Nuzum, of 
Viroqua, Wis., and Miss Arvilla Belden, of Cale- 
donia, Wis., were married on Tuesday, Nov. 9, 
at the home of the bride’s brother in Chicago. 
Mr. Nuzum is the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John E. Nuzum, of Viroqua, and is a member 
of the John E. Nuzum & Sons Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), of that place. The young couple will 
make their home in Viroqua. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 16.—John C. Miller, 
jr., has filed suit against the city of Indianapolis 
for the title to the land which is supposed to be 
part of the reservation set aside for the city gar- 
bage and sewage disposal plants. The land is 
still covered with valuable timber. Miller claims 
title by what is known as the “right of adverse 
possession,” as he says that he and his father 
“squatted” upon it more than twenty years ago 
and have held it ever since with no attempt being 
made to oust them. The tract was practically un- 
known until about four years ago when Miller was 
arrested for cutting timber. He then came back 
with his suit for possession which has been pend- 
ing since that time, but will come up for trial at 
this term of court. 








RaLEicH, N. C., Nov. 16.—By the terms of a 
verdict rendered in North Carolina superior court 
for Forsyth County, the Elk Creek Lumber Co., of 
Watauga County, acquires title to 6,500 acres of 
timber land located in Watauga and Yadkin co'1n- 
ties, along the line of the Watauga & Yadkin Rail- 
way. The company will put the railroad in opera- 
tion next year, according to H. S. Janes, of New 
York, who is largely interested in the lumber mill 
properties, and operation of the $200,000 lumber 
mill plant will be resumed. 








Douglas 


F-l-R 


is only one of the woods we 
feature in our “Service” to 
Eastern Buyers but it is an 
important one and growing 
in popularity with lumber 
users every day. The uses 
for which it excels make it 
a readyseller everywhere— 
here are a few of them:— 


TIMBERS, JOIST, 
DIMENSION, 
R.R. MATERIAL. 


FINISH, FLOORING, 
CEILING, SIDING, 
AND YARD STOCK. 


Other Woods We Can Ship 


Port Orford Cedar 
Sitka Spruce 
ait he ae Hemlock 
REI ‘Western ‘Pine 
me Idaho White Pine 





Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 





NEW YORK—30 E, 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mer. 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Case, Mer. 


EASTERN OFFICES: 
} 








. 
We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J. S. SAARI, Vice-Pres, 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Men. 


Northwestern 
Bank Bldg., 
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CALIFORNIA . 








— 


alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 








Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 

















x | 
Peppers Cotton 
Lumber Co. 


MACDOEL, CALIF. 


California Factory 
Sugar PIN Lumber 
oa White and Selects 








L ie 


aa 7 
aimee White 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pine 


2 and 3 Shop. 


Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 














t Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 


Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 








-| Redwood } 


will save you money and enhance the 





value of your factory products. For color, 
grain and easy-working qualities it is 
unexcelled. 


—_ 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 








Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 








—— | 


| The Atlas Lumber Co. | 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 
| FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
| CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
visennattel or Mixed Cars. 














C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Brewton—W. F. Bradley Lum- 
ber Co. removed to Montgomery. 


ARIZONA. Tucson—Arizona Lumber & Mills 
Co. succeeded by Foxworth-Killen Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Bayside Lum- 
og Co. re-incorporated as Bayside Redwood 

0. 

FLORIDA. Milton—Mayo Sawmill property, 
about four miles from Milton, has been pur- 
chased by J. Sandelin and W. R. Simmons. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—R. M. Bickford has con- 
solidated with J. C. Deacon Co. 

Pana — Paddock - Houghton Lumber Co. 
merged into Houghton Lumber Co., of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Pana office discontinued and cor- 
poration dissolved. 

Pierron—P. M. Essenpreis sold out t6é Pierron 
Co-operative Equity Exchange. 

St. Augustine—Harrod & Fielder dissolved 
partnership; J. S. Harrod continues the lumber, 
coal and grain business. 

INDIANA. Decatur—John W. Vail 
Bluffton Hoop Co.’s mill at Decatur. 

Bluffton—Frank McDowell purchases interest 
of partner, Walter Klick, in Bluffton Hoop Co.’s 
mill at Bluffton and will continue. 

KANSAS. McCracken—Ryan Lumber Co. 
sold to L. A. Davis. 

Menlo—Farmers’ Union Codéperative Associa- 
tion succeeded by J. S. Mahanna. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—E. O. Smith, head 
of Smith Cooperage Co., sold to D. H. Quigg 


and retires. 
LOUISIANA. Port Barre—Port Barre Tim- 
ber & Tie Co. succeeded by Port Barre Hard- 


wood Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Saline—F. D. Ford sueceeded 
by Saline Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Fortuna, Syracuse and Tipton— 
D. C. Hardy, jr., succeeds W. M. Ferguson. 

St. Louis—Bemis-Lambert Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Bemis Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Hartington—A new business 
concern known as the Johnston Yards (Inc.) 
recently acquired the interests of the Stevenson 
Lumber Corporation in a number of retail yards 
in Nebraska. These yards, which have been in 
operation for a short time only, are located in 
Hartington, Warsaw, Fordyce, Crofton and Con- 
cord, and it is understood that the company will 
establish similar yards at five other points Ey 
the State. The officers are: President, Dr. J. 
Johnston, Hartington; vice president, P. ™ 
O’Garra; secretary-treasurer, Stymest Steven- 
son. 

NORTH DAKOTA. New England—Bresden- 
Larsen Lumber Co. succeeded by Northern 
Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Bushyhead—Bushyhead Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Conkling Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Portland—William B. Ward Co. 
changed name to L. G. Raymond Lumber Co.; 
capital decreased from $50.000 to $30,000. 

St. Helens—Columbia County Lumber Co. 
and Island Lumber Co. merged into St. Helens 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Elverson—C. Cook suc- 
ceeds H. B. Fox & Son. 

UTAH. Bountiful — Bountiful Lumber & 
Biulding Association changed name to Bounti- 
ful Lumber & Hardware Co. 

WISCONSIN. Rice Lake—Hammond Olson 


Lumber Co. succeeds Hammond-Chandler Lum- 
ber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ILLINOIS. po as Bp Fork Timber Co, 
incorporated; capital $150,0 

INDIANA. South a A May Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000; wholesale. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—Kentucky River 
& Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 


MASSACHUSETTS. Medford—J. N. 
Co., incorporated; capital, 
material and lumber. 


MICHIGAN. Edwardsburg—Edwardsburg 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Fairport—Summer Island Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; to deal in timber products, op- 
erate sawmills, etc. 

Wilwin—Young Co., incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Gillis Bros. Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Blanton—W. L. Crenshaw & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Longview—Longview Lumber & ya 
ing Co., incorporated; capital, $10, 

cComb—A. P. Williams Cae hin, 

porated; capital, $30,000. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—E. J. Bannister 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50 000. 

St. Louis—Andrew Schaefer Supply & Wreck- 
ing Co., increasing capital from $3500 to $50,- 


buys 


Cowin 
$100,000; building 


incor- 





NEBRASKA. pew ewnt Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200 

rg ot eae’ ‘Co. , incorporated; 
capital, $15, 

NEW poll Weehawken—Herfort Co., 
incorporated; capital, $125,000. 

Jersey City.—Fulton Lumber Terminal Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000. 

NEW YORK. Hamburgh—Hamburgh Plan- 
ing Mill Co., increasing capital from $30,000 to 
$100,000. 

Brooklyn — Malone Mahogany Co.,_ incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000; lumber and veneers. 

Brookl yn—Johnson House Wrecking Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $2,000; building materials. 

New York—Yorkville Woodworking Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $13,000; general woodwork- 
ing, furniture manufacture, cabinet work, 
lumber, etc. 

Wawarsing—Roundout Creek Talle Supply 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000; to manufac- 
ture lumber and wood products. 

OREGON. Ashland—Ashland Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $10,000 to $25,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Andrews — Freyburg 
— & Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,- 


TEXAS. Houston—Texas Tie & Timber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Chetek—Averill Mau Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Chetek—Farmers’ Lumber & Fuel Co., 
porated; capital, $75,000. 

Rhinelander—Thunder Lake Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Rice 0 laa Box Co., incorporated; 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. = Arkadelphia—Wright Lumber 
Co., rebuilding plant; will build modern building 
material store; show room, display windows, 
etc. 

Hope—Hope Lumber Co., building large steam 
drying kiln and storage sheds. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles — Schumacher 
Wallboard Co. rebuilding warehouses which 
were destroyed by fire. Also plans four-unit 
factory plant; cost, $250,000. a 


ILLINOIS. Blue Island—Hutchins Lumber & 
Storage Co., installing new tracks and adding 
housing and storage facilities. 

Decatur—Lyon Lumber Co. building storage 
house for lumber; 49 by 93 feet; cost, $30,000. 
ts Winslow—Winslow Lumber Co. erecting addi- 
ion. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Holly Ridge Lum- 
ber Co., installing tight cooperage manufactur- 
ne plant at Bunkie, La.; capacity, 10,000 staves 
aly. 

OHIO. Wapakoneta—M. Brown Lumber Co., 
erecting new building for office and sales room. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—John W. Beltz, 
jr., has taken over the pioneer planing mill 
established in 1874 by John W. Beltz, and later 
operated by J. W. Beltz & Sons Co., and will? 
greatly enlarge and improve the plant. 

WISCONSIN. Kewaunee—Kewaunee Manu- 
facturing Co., completing one addition and be- 
ginning work on two additional structures. 

Seymour—Konz Box & Lumber Co., re- 
building factory recently burned; manufactures 
cheese boxes, crates, tubs, ete. 

Two Rivers—Two Rivers Millwork & Cabinet 
Co., planning new factory, two stories, 60 by 
150 feet; cost, $50,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—Canada Creosoting Co., 
erecting plant at Sudbury, Ont.; capacity, 2,000,- 
000 ties a year. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Myrtlewood—Kilpatrick Lumber 
Sey recently began; headquarters, Cincinnati, 
hio. 


incor- 


capital, 


FLORIDA. Crestview—Joseph M. Pittman 
recently began; manufactures sash and doors. 

Jennings—Ray Lumber Co., recently began; 
sawmill. 

GEORGIA. Augusta—Gibson Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

Gibson—Allen Bros. Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan, 


IDAHO. Melba—Boise-Payette Lumber Co., 
recently began; headquarters, Boise. 

INDIANA. Connersville—James E. Murphy, 
recently began; —— 

Evansville—C. H. Altheide, opening office in: 
Mercantile Bank building; wholesale southern 


pine. 
Walkerton—A. L. Rogers, 
sawmill. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—Kentucky Lumber 
& Mill Work Co., purchased site at Sixth and 
A Streets and will install lumber yard to in- 
crease present capacity. 


recently began; 
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MASSACHUSETTS. Webster — Ernest L. 
Wallis and A. T. Cazeault have formed partner- 
ship and will open a lumber business. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. L. Shepherd 
& Co., recently began; headquarters, Montgom- 
ba Ala. 

t. Louis—Reichert Lumber Co., recently 
opened wholesale business in Arcade Building. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Broadway Lumber 
Co., opens branch yard at 800 Flatbush Ave. 

Elmira — H. Sheldon Manufacturing Co., 
opened storage lumber yard. 

Glens Falls—Woodcraft Manufacturing Co., 
recently began manufacturing furniture. 

North Tonawanda—Glenn E. Thompson, re- 
cently began wholesale and commission lumber 
business. 

OHIO. Shelby — Shelby Hardwood Lumber 
Co., opens lumber business. Will install planer, 
sizer and edger later and will then handle mill- 
work. 

OREGON. Astoria—W. H. Stevens recently 
began planing mill business. 

Portland—Broadway Shop, recently began 
manufacturing cabinets and furniture. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia — Ricks-Mc- 
Creight Lumber Co., recently began; headquar- 
ters, Pittsburgh. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ravenels—J. R. Stokes 
Lumber Co., recently began; headquarters, 
Charleston. 
- TENNESSEE. Cookeville—J. A. Isbell, re- 
cently began; headquarters, Baxter; manufac- 
tures handles. 

TEXAS. McAllen—Butler & Brown will open 
lumber business, 

WISCONSIN. Waukesha — Madison Wood- 
working Co., recently began business. 


CASUALTIES 


IDAHO. Blackfoot—Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., loss by fire in office building, $2,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—John Hiszner Co., barrel 
manufacturer, 1050 W. Kinzie Street; loss by 
fire, $250,000. 

INDIANA. Converse—Wabash Basket Co., 
loss by fire, $150,000; plant destroyed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Haney School 
Furniture Co., loss by fire. 

Muskegon—Edwards Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$10,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Cliffside—Grantwood Lum- 
ee Co., near here, destroyed by fire; loss, $50,- 
000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Rosenbloom Lumber 

, 944-960 Flushing Avenue; loss by fire, 
$75,000 


New York—Manhattan Box Co., loss by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bowden — Rowland 
Lumber Co., sawmill destroyed by fire; dry- 
kilns damaged. 

New Bern—East Carolina Lumber Co., loss by 


Salem—Irving Box Co., 


re. 

Wilmington—Widemer Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Smith’s Creek, New Hanover County, destroyed 
by fire; loss, $100,000; planing mill and 150,000 
feet of lumber also burned; headquarters of 
company at Wilmington. 

NORTH DAKOTA. _ Blanchard — Blanchard 
Mercantile Co., general merchandise and lum- 
ber, badly damaged by fire. 

OHIO. Laurelville—Starr Saw Mill destroyed 
by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Jones—Davidson Case Lumber 
Co., yard and stock completely destroyed by 
fire; loss, $75,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bro., loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Cowser & Co., 
by fire in lumber piles. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. South Vancouver— 
“The Cooperage,’’ barrel factory, burned with 
loss of $15,000. 

ONTARIO. Fairbanks, Toronto—A. Pedwell, 
lumber yard destroyed; loss of $50,000; partly 
covered by insurance. W. J. Bennett, lumber 
yard, slight loss. 

NOVA SCOTIA. Halifax—Dickie’s lumber 
mill at Stewiacke destroyed by fire with 3,000,- 
000 feet of lumber; loss, $150,000; partly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


Bigler—W. D. Walker & 


small loss 








NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK 








WILLIAM ALDEN FULLER, for many years 
a leader in Chicago’s industrial development and 
a pioneer in the sash and door field in this city, 
died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Garfield King, 1450 Astor Street, Chicago, Nov. 
16. Mr. Fuller was 84 years old and had been a 
resident of Chicago since 1854. He was born in 
Lawrence, Mass., and came to Chicago when 18 
years of age. He entered the employ of Goss & 
Phillips, sash and door manufacturers, then lo- 
cated on the corner of Clark and Twelfth 
streets, as bookkeeper. He remained with this 
firm, which in its day was one of the most widely 
known in its field in the country, and in 1866, 
with Azariah A. Palmer, was admitted to part- 
nership and the firm then became known as 
Goss, Phillips & Co. The following year Goss 
and Phillips sold out the business to the junior 
partners and the house of Palmer, Fuller & Co. 
was established. In 1871 the firm erected a large 
factory at Union and Twenty-second streets and 
there built up an immense business and won a 
national reputation. Vine A. Watkins entered 
the firm in 1872, but the business continued un- 
der the old name. 

Mr. Fuller married the daughter of his part- 
ner, Mr. Walker, in 1860. Their son, Le Roy W. 
Fuller, and the daughter, Mrs. King, are the 
surviving members of the family. The son en- 
tered the lumber business of Watkins, Fuller & 
Co., and later took his place in the house of 
Palmer, Fuller & Co. Mr. Fuller retired about 
twenty years ago. 

W. A. Fuller held a peculiar position in the 
hearts of his fellow lumbermen all over the 
country. None of the old time lumbermen ever 
came to Chicago without calling on him and 
enjoying a chat with him. Many of them who 
are today in high positions have reason to re- 
member many kindnesses of his in the old days 
when he stood ready to help them over the hard 
places. Even after his retirement from the 
business he retained his interest in the industry 
and his associations with its members. He was 
widely beloved and honored for the kindliness 
of his nature and the honesty and uprightness 
of his character. Mr. Fuller was famous for 
his numerous and effective philanthropies. Upon 
his retirement in 1900 he devoted his time and a 
large part of his money to the gathering of a 
large family of indigent orphans which ten years 
ago was said to number 194. He was a generous 
donor to innumerable other enterprises large 
and small of a philanthropic kind. He was also 
actively interested in the Chicago Orphan Asy- 
lum, which he helped to found, was a trustee of 
the Northwestern University for a time, a di- 
rector in the Chicago Historical Society and also 
of the Northern Trust Co. He was a charter 
member of the Commercial Club and had served 
as its president, and was a member of the 
Union League Club. 

Mr. Fuller was equally active in lumber ard 
millwork association work, having been closely 
identified with the old Sash, Door and Blind 


Association of the Northwest, serving as its 
treasurer for several years, and was repeatedly 
elected president of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
of Chicago. 

Funeral services were held at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. King, on Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 18, with burial at Graceland Cemetery. 


MRS. E. C. KNIGHT, wife of the first vice 
president and manager of the Vancouver Lum- 
ber Co., which has a plant on False Creek, 
Vancouver, died in San Francisco recently. She 
was a daughter of the late John E. Tucker, who 
went to Vancouver from Texas ten or twelve 
Ts ago and established the Vancouver Lum- 

er Co. 


CHARLES E. SPINDLER, a pioneer in the 
manufacturing field at Manitowoc, Wis., and 
associated with the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Co., the Eggers Veneer Co., and other enter- 
prises, died at his home in that city at the age 
of 79. Mr. Spindler was a native of Germany, 
but came to America with his parents at the age 
of 8. He was a veteran of the Civil War. Two 
sons and one daughter survive. 


WILLIAM T. ELLSWORTH, one of the last 
survivors of a group of lumbermen who flour- 
ished in Oshkosh, Wis., in the early days, died 
at his home there a short time ago after a brief 
illness. Mr. Ellsworth was born in New York 
State in 1836 and went to Oshkosh in 1845. He 
early became associated with various lumber 
interests there, and became well known in the 
lumber industry of that section. A widow, two 
daughters and one son survive. Mr. Ellsworth 
_ a thirty-second degree Mason and an active 


GEORGE W. HARVEY, manufacturer of han- 
dles with plants at Marion, Logansport and 
Newcastle, Ind., died recently at his home in 
Hartford City, Ind., aged 53. He leaves a widow 
and one son. 


THOMAS PENNINGTON, a lumberman of 
Houston, Texas, was accidentally killed on Nov. 
14 while on a hunting trip to Pilot Lake with a 
party of lumbermen. Mr. Pennington was well 
and favorably known in the lumber industry 
and was a successful business man. He leaves 
a widow and two children, four brothers, two 
sisters and an aged father. He was a member 
of the Shrine and the Houston Lumbermen’s 
Club. 

A Witp Eyep alien under examination at 
Ellis Island recently declared that every big 
city in the United States would be bombed from 
airplanes manned by anarchists within a year. 
That ought to help to popularizs the ‘‘back to 
the farm’’ movement. 








Western 
HEMLOCK 


presents stronger and stiffer pro- 
perties than the Eastern species 
and is therefore proving a popu- 
lar construction wood. 


We manufacture it in the items 
for which it is naturally suited 
and can give you big values in 


Boards, Shiplap, 
Dimension 
and Lath 


Get acquainted today with our 
facilities for supplying Douglas 
Fir, Western Spruce, Western 
Hemlock and Red Cedar. 


JE-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
Hinnpaiieciganes tiene 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 


S SEATTLE,.WASH 
80.000 FT DAILY CAPR 



































Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 





(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers-— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shooks 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 








L Seattle, Washington 











Fir, Hemlock, Cedar 





We coy te * eneighe or wieed /- 
£ Fir Flooring, drop siding, ceiling, di- 
poche cages Toonber—Hesnlock boards, 


shiplap—Cedar Siding and 
“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 


John D. Collins White Building 














WASH. ber Co. 
SEATTLE, Lum 
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PACIFIC COAST , 





It's Easy 
To Sell 


lumber manufactured 
right, graded right, 
shipped right and 
plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s 
trade mark as is our 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ, 
avon 


art, wasn, 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 


Yerial KTR STEPPING fin 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap. 





Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 
General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 








Buy from the 
Manufacturer of 


Spruce 


and Fir Lumber 
Cedar . Shingles 





Rail Shipments 
over 3transcontinental lines: 


N.P., C.,.M. & St.P.; and U.P: 
System. 


| Grays Harbor #2 Sis"snn’ 
| wastincron Commercial Co: 











Daunliogmer Compaxy 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
PACIFIC COAST LUMBER PRODUCTS 
EUGENE OREGON 











ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close proximity to 
ourmany mill-connections, from whom we make ship- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis ;of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene offices to get acquainted; Eu- 
gene is but a five-hour (and pleas- 
ant) ride from Portland. 
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PROMPT MILL SHIPMENTS 





LONG FIR JOISTS —— 
ano BIG TIMBERS =. 


WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


mcARDs: ~~. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











A. B. Smith, of the A. B. Smith Lumber Co., 
Paducah, Ky., was a Chicago visitor during the 
week, From here he went on a business trip to 
Minneapolis, Minn., and other northern points. 


J. J. Linehan, sales manager of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, sailed from New 
York recently, expecting to spend from six to eight 
weeks in Europe investigating conditions there. 


Harry G. Hayes, of the Hayes Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., came to Chicago last Wednesday, 
and expects to remain here about a month, work- 
ing out of the Chicago branch office of his com- 
pany. 

W. G. Garland, vice president of the J. EB. Morris 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru Chicago 
this week on his way home from the East, where 
he has spent about six weeks looking into, market 
conditions. 


Joe McKie, sales representative for the A. C. 
White Lumber Co., Laclede, Ida., was in Chicago 
during the week, coming here from Minneapolis, 
Minn., where he reports the market to be very quiet 
but capable of early expansion. 


R. C. Clark, Chicago representative for the Tre- 
mont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., made a business 
trip into Iowa last week. He reports that trade 
in that State is very quiet, about the same condi- 
tions prevailing there as in the Chicago territory. 


E. M. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., St. Albans, W. Va., spent a few days in Chi- 
eago this week, transacting business. He reported 
that his company’s mills are still operating, but are 
rapidly piling up lumber and will close down soon 
if a larger volume of orders is not forthcoming. 


U. M. Davies, of the Morgan Co., sash and door 
manufacturer at Oshkosh, Wis., was in the city 
during the week. He reports that the millwork 
market is very quiet at this time on account of 
the general lack of building, but that the manu- 
facturers are optimistic for a steady improvement 
following the New Year. 


Mrs. Johanna Steves, the mother of Albert and 
Ernest Steves and the wife of the founder of Ed 
Steves & Sons, San Antonio, Tex., recently cele- 
brated her eighty-first birthday. Mrs. Steves is in 
the best of health and laid the cornerstone for the 
new service building for Ed Steves & Sons “Sun- 
set” yards on her birthday. 


J. Albert Johnson, vice president and manager 
of the Cornelius Lumber Co., left last Saturday for 
Memphis, Tenn., and from there expected to go 
South to inspect the company’s operations in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Florida, and to get 
some first hand information regarding the mill 
situation in that part of the country. 


Charles C. Dickinson, of the E. Sondheimer Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., passed thru Chicago this week, on 
his way home from New York City and other east- 
ern lumber centers, where he has spent some time 
looking into business conditions. He managed to. 
dispose of a fair quantity of low grade lumber, but 
generally found the eastern market very dull. 


George S. Gardiner, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel, Miss., spent a few days in Chicago this 
week on business connected with his concern. While 
he is not pessimistic, Mr. Gardiner says that he 
does not expect any immediate material improve- 
ment in the lumber market but expects that such a 
development will be deferred until the spring sea- 
son actually opens up. 


B. E. Hall, general manager of the W. J. Steele 
Lumber Co., hardwood manufacturers at Martins- 
ville, Ind., was a Chicago visitor during the week. 
He said that his company has very little lumber on 
hand; that it has found business good, and is mov- 
ing its lumber out steadily. He reports that in- 
quiries received during the last few days have in- 
creased greatly in number. 


A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lumber & 
Shingle Co., is transacting business with one hand 
these days as a result of his meeting with ill luck 
the other day, when he tripped on a wire, fell and 
broke his left arm. Details regarding the happen- 
ing are not available, because Mr. Barker is reti- 
cent on the subject, evidently not wishing to bring 
notoriety unto his ill-fated member. 


G. H. Bulgrin, sales manager for the R. Connor 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago this week. 
He has just completed an extensive business tour 
of the eastern States and Canada. He says that 
many of the retailers who have the money are now 
picking up stock whenever it is offered them cheap, 
believing that if they should wait the numerous 


bargains which are now offering will slip out of 
their hands. Generally, however, the market is 
very dull. He said that it is as hard to sell lumber 
in Canada as in the States, about the same condi- 
tions prevailing in both countries. 


The Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co., of Blue 
Island, Ill, a suburb of Chicago, has recently 
purchased additional acreage property adjoining its 
lumber yard and is now installing 90-pound rail 
tracks and also adding to its housing and storage 
facilities for handling and storing lumber. The 
facilities of the company make it possible to 
unload lumber from the cars into pile both out- 
doors and in its big buildings so that rehandling 
is reduced to the minimum. With the completion 
of its new tracks and increased storage space the 
Hutchins Lumber & Storage Co. will have the 
largest storage facilities of any yard in this part 
of the country. 





APPOINTED GENERAL SALES MANAGER 


Clifford F. Messinger has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturers of Rex chains, concrete mixers and 
elevating and conveying machinery, to succeed L. 
C. Wilson who has resigned to become secretary 
of the Federal Malleable Co., closely associated 
with the Chain Belt Co. Other promotions an- 
nounced are C. E. Stone as assistant to the vice 
president, and J. A. Monahan as purchasing agent. 
Mr. Messinger, for the last two years assistant to 
the vice president, is a Yale graduate and has been 
connected with the Chain Belt Co. since 1911. He 
is perhaps best known in his capacity as manager 
of Rex mixer sales, which he held for three years 
and has also been advertising manager. Recently 
Mr. Messinger has been elected chairman of a 
group of nationally known construction machinery 
manufacturers associated for the purpose of de- 
veloping export business. © 





NATIONAL INSPECTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


The salaried inspection staff of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association during October 
made original inspections of 17,589,276 feet of 
lumber, and the fee inspectors of 1,916,153 feet, 
making a total of 19,505,429 feet inspected, ac- 
cording to a report just issued by the association. 
The month’s reinspections amounted to 879,763 
feet. The report for October, 1919, showed total 
original inspections of 19,848,595 feet, of which 
12,995,482 feet was made by the association’s 
salaried inspection staff and 6,853,113 feet by its 
fee inspectors, 


A change has been made in the deputy national 
inspector at Little Rock, Ark. Charles Gunn has 
resigned and been succeeded by E. C. Russell, and 
the association announces that all applications for 
inspection work in the Little Rock district should 
be addressed to EB. C. Russell, 2015 Louisiana street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


_—o 





FOREST ENGINEERING INNOVATIONS 


Some remarkable innovations which make for 
increased efficiency and accuracy have been intro- 
duced into the field of timber estimating by George 
Drolet, forest engineer of Tuscaloosa, Ala. Mr. 
Drolet has had long experience in forest engineer- 
ing, for. eight years having been connected with 
Lemieux Bros. & Co., New Orleans, La., during 
which he made timber examinations in many parts 
of the United States. Following this connection 
he entered the employ of the Kaul Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham, Ala., as its general land agent and 
forester, serving in this capacity from 1914 until 
March of this year, when he resigned to enter the 
profession of forest engineer on his own account, 
with headquarters in Tuscaloosa. His connection 
with the Kaul Lumber Co. has enabled him to 
recognize many requirements of lumbermen not 
usually considered when making an estimate of 
timber, chief of which is the topographic map, 
which he attaches in the form of white and blue 
prints to all reports. Another feature of his serv- 
ice is the commentary on all features and problems 
which are likely to confront the lumberman, 
banker or investor in connection with the land in 
which they are interested. This has been greatly 
appreciated by those investing in timber appraisals. 
A third departure from the usual method of esti- 
mating is Mr. Drolet’s willingness to prove the 
estimate by an actual tree count on a fixed percent- 
age of the total acreage, this to take place after 
the estimate has been submitted, and the selection 
of the plots to be checked is in the hands of the 
client. Mr. Drolet’s facilities enable him to handle 
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large tracts as well as smaller ones, tho he prefers 
to give examinations his exclusive personal atten- 
tion. 





MEMORIALIZE CHICAGO LUMBERMAN 


The board of directors of the Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation of Chicago has adopted the following 
resolutions on the recent death of C. A. Marsh, 
president of the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co.: 


WHEREAS, We have learned with heartfelt re- 
gret of the death on Oct. 31, 1920, of Mr. Charles 
A. Marsh, who for more than forty years was a 
member of this association, in 1903 our President 
and at the time of his death president of Marsh 
& Truman Lumber Co.; 

Resolved, That in his death our circle has been 
deprived of one wise in counsel, enterprising in 
spirit, diligent in business, a friend loyal and 
steadfast, and a citizen whose example is worthy 
of emulation ; 

Resolved, That our warmest sympathy be ex- 
tended to his family and business associates in 
their great loss; and be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread on 
the records of the association and copies be sent 
to the family, the business firm of the deceased, 
and to the lumber press. 





ELECTED TO CHAIRMANSHIP 


J. S. Kemper, president and manager of the 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, has 
been elected chairman of the insurance department 
committee recently appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and was in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last week, to attend its initial meet- 
ing. E. A. Frost, of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., Shreveport, La., and. E, S. Nail, president and 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Mutual, Mansfield 
Ohio, are others connected with the lumber in- 
dustry who are members of this committee, which 
in addition includes R. M. Bissell, president 
of the Hartford Fire Insurance Co.; E. M. Allen, 
chairman legislative committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Helena, Ark.; 
Robe Bird, vice president Milwaukee Mechanics, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; F. Highlands Burns, president 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore, Md.; Sheldon Cat- 
lin, vice president Insurance Co. of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. H. Kreeley, president Gen- 
eral Cartage & Storage Co., Cleveland, Ohio; M. J. 
Cleary, vice president Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; F. O. McComber, vice president 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., wholesale hard- 
ware, Chicago, and Henry Moir, vice president 
Home Life, New York City. 





STARTS BUSINESS AS MILL AGENT 


Sr. Lovuis,. Mo., Nov. 15.—Hubert Whitaker, 
former general sales manager of the Ozan Lumber 
Co., who has had a wide experience in the lumber 
trade, has organized his own concern and has 
started in business as the 
Whitaker Lumber Co., 
with offices at 1318 Ar- 
eade Building. The new 
company will operate as 
manufacturers’ agent. 
handling southern pine, 
hardwoods, crating, rail- 
road and car material, in 
the sale of all of which 





HUBERT WHITAKER, 
Of St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Who Has Organized Whit- 
aker Lumber Co. 





Mr. Whitaker has had a 
long experience. 

Mr. Whitaker has been 
in the lumber business 
more than fifteen years, 
beginning in the manu- jf 
facturing end with the § 
White Sulphur Lumber } 
Co. at Jena, La. After 
four years there, he went to Jonesville, La., and 
from 1909 to 1912 he was general manager of the 
Sterling Lumber Co., Bastrop, La. After two 
years with the Williams Bros. Lumber Co., Ober- 
lin, La., he came to the Ozan Lumber Co. at St. 
Louis, first as sales manager of the yard depart- 
ment and later general sales manager. 








TRAINING MEN FOR SUCCESS 


“Some men may have success thrust upon them, 
but the average man—and the man above the aver- 
age—attains success thru hard, constant applica- 
tion and work. The greater the knowledge of an 
industry, the more intimate the understanding of 
each and every phase of its ramifications, the 
greater and more lasting is the success which may 
be made. 


Old and experienced managers of sawmill plants 
freely and frankly admit that one of the most de- 
sirable qualities in a salesman is actual, practical 
knowledge of manufacturing problems—and only 
too frequently these managers sigh, shake their 
heads and state their wish that more salesmen 
could meet this requirement. And so it is in every 
department of the lumber industry ; intimate, prac- 
tical knowledge of the various steps from the tree 
to the ultimate consumer is of immeasurable help 
on the upward path in the lumber world. 

In the great distributing yards of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Co., in Chicago, there has grown up 
what may be termed a school for those who desire 
to secure a sound, fundamental knowledge of the 
lumber business upon which to build success. It 
is not called a school by the company, and strictly 
speaking it is not a school, but only an oppor- 
tunity which is extended to those who have ambi- 
tion. From time to time ambitious young men 
have come to M. Teufel in his office at the plant 
and have told him that they wanted to learn the 
lumber business and asked him how best to begin. 
Mr. Teufel has a strong liking for men of this 
ealiber and likes extremely well to help young men 
along. Being a practical lumberman, with inti- 
mate knowledge of all phases of the business, his 
one and invariable answer to queries such as the 
above is to state that a knowledge of grades, which 
can be gained only by rough outdoor work in the 
yards, is the proper foundation. 


So it has been that from time to time the com- 
pany has had at its Chicago yard young men who 
have expressed the desire to get somewhere. Some- 
times there may be six or seven of these young 
men, sometimes there may be two or three and 
sometimes there may be none. They first go to 
work upon the docks, where they help in unload- 
ing and piling lumber and, as they become more 
expert, they are allowed to help the graders more 
and more until finally they get to understand about 
grading. After obtaining a knowledge of grading 
they are assisted in acquiring a knowledge of 
values by Mr. Teufel and then, if they desire fur- 
ther knowledge, they are sent to the North, where 
either hardwood or white pine experience may be 
gained, or to the South, where southern pine 
methods can be absorbed at first hand, at some of 
the manufacturing plants operated by the Hines 
interests. 


Men who have been put thru the course have 
come from all walks of life and it is with no small 
pride that Mr. Teufel says that fully 95 percent of 
them have made good. One day a clerk, a small 
but alert man, came into the office and said that 
he wanted a job in the open air. He was put to 
work by Mr. Teufel, who watched him. The man 
worked and worked hard in good weather and in 
bad weather and so he has worked himself on up 
the ladder. Another young fellow who went quiet- 
ly to work and by his own ability came upward 
proved to be the son of a prominent Chicago poli- 
tician. At the time he was employed this was not 
known, nor was it known for a long time after- 
ward. One day when asked why he did not get a 
job which would be easier and better paying thru 
political pull he said he did not care for that kind 
of a job, so he kept on working and made good. 
Then one day there came a man from a bank in 
the East who wanted outside work. He went thru 
with the course of instruction and made good, most 
distinctly made good, and after acquiring the 
necessary fundamental knowledge rapidly forged 
ahead, 

The results prove that it pays the company to 
help develop the men, but perhaps the most out- 
standing fact is that a practical first hand knowl- 
edge of the lumber industry is of even more im- 
portance to the man seeking success, There must 
be acquired by the man who desires to fit himself 
fully a knowledge of grades, a knowledge of values, 
a knowledge of uses and a knowledge of the geo- 
graphical distribution of species and the quickest 
and best way to get this knowledge is by practical 
experience, 


CONSIDERING WYOMING PROJECT 


According to advices from Sheridan, Wyo., that 
city may, in the near future become the center of 
one of the largest lumbering projects in that sec- 
tion, if plans recently outlined by C. C. Warren, 
of Chicago, president of the Warren-Lamb Lumber 
Co., Rapids City, S. D., reach maturity. Mr. 
Warren went to Sheridan at the invitation of E. 
W. Tinker, supervisor of the Big Horm National 
Forest, to investigate the possibilities of conduct- 
ing lumbering operations in that forest. Accord- 
ing to the survey records of the Forest Service 
there are millions of feet of timber ready for cut- 
ting in the Big Horn forest, and Supervisor Tinker 
will either close a deal with the Warren-Lamb 
company, as appears very probable, or open nego- 
tiations, with some ‘other lumbering concern for its 
sale. The Warren-Lamb Lumber Co. already op- 
erates extensively in the Black Hills and has mills 
at Rapid City, S. D. ‘ 





APPOINTED CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 


E. P. Hoerr, who has had charge of the west 
Coast department of the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., 
has severed his connection with that concern to 
become the Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., 
Minnesota Transfer, 
Minn. Mr. Hoerr has 
just returned from Minne- 
sota Transfer, where he 
spent a week at the 
yards of the Central 








: E. P. HOERR, 

' Chicago Representative 

» for the Central Ware- 
house Lumber Co. 





Warehouse Lumber Co., 
familiarizing himself with 
y its extensive facilities, 
. iy and expects to open an 
office in the very near fu- 

' ture, most likely in the 





¢ Lumber Exchange Build- 
gis ing. 
vw Jay H. Kelley, in 





charge of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) office of the S. R. Taxey Lumber Co., will 
close that office at an early date and come to Chi- 
cago to fill. the position vacated by Mr. Hoerr. 
However, he will continue to cover the Milwaukee 
territory from the local headquarters. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 


Business in the sash and door line continues in 
the doldrums, with millwork plants all over the 
country curtailing operations by laying off men or 
reducing running time, or both. They simply will 
not continue, with present high labor costs, to pile 
up stock goods for which there is no immediate 
demand. It is felt generally that conditions will 
improve and orders become more plentiful after 
the first of the year and inventory taking are past, 
but at present it seems to be a case of sitting tight 
and waiting for the clouds to roll by. Conditions 
at various points are reflected in the following 
brief reports: 














Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) sash and door 
concerns report little doing now except in storm 
sash and door orders, which are in season and 
are fairly brisk. They are cleaning up some fall 
building with special work orders. Otherwise there 
is little doing and the outlook is for a quiet winter, 
until yards begin buying regular stock for their 
spring trade. 


The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is dull and there is less disposition than usual to 
get work started before the severe cold weather 
starts in. There has not been work enough to go 
around among the mills for some weeks past, and 
the outlook is not favorable to much improvement 
during the remainder of the year. 


The planing mills of St. Louis, Mo., are fairly 
busy on orders placed some time ago. No busi- 
ness to speak of is being placed at this time, 
and it seems likely that some of the plants will 
be forced to curtail their operations. Within 
the last week the planing mill listing bureau has 
received quite a few plans upon which quanti- 
ties are to be estimated. : 


Millwork establishments of Columbus, Ohio, re- 
port business below normal. Some of the plants 
which employ a small number of men are still busy 
but the large concerns are not as busy as formerly. 
The general letup in building, of course, has af- 
fected the door and sash business adversely. 


Notwithstanding the curtailment of general ac- 
tivity in construction work the sash and door trade 
in Baltimore, Md., keeps up quite well. Some of 
the jobbers, in fact, have about all of the business 
which they can well handle, and the price recessions 
have been so gradual that it was possible to effect 
an orderly readjustment. 


San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
find business just fair. Door factories in the Bay 
counties section are operating at a reduced rate of 
production. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills have curtailed 
production considerably owing to the lack of 
eastern demand. Sash and door cut stock business 
is light. Pine box shook have been turned out 
in ample quantities for the present demand, 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 





FAS 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following prices f. o. b. cars at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Nov. 13: 





Selects No. 1 No. 2 No. $ —- — Selects No. 1 No. 2 No. $ 
AsH— 
4/4$155.00@160.00 $135. 00@ 140. 00 $115.00@120.00 $ 60. 90 $5. 09 $36. 00 88. 00 wire 180. 0 135.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@ 55.00 82.00 34.00 
5/4 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 130,00 128.00 ° & 5/4 135 145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00 
6/4 165.00@170.00 145. dog is0; 00 125.00@130.00 0. 00 1B. $0 37. $0 33. 00 6/4 140. 00 150.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  60.00@ 65.00 33:00 35.00 
8/4 185.00@190.00 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 85.00@ 90.00 ....@.... = 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00  70.00@ 75.00 33.00@35.00 
Bass woop—  — 
4/4 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 50.00@ 55.00 38. 9 a. no 97 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@34.00 
5/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 60.00 6/4 165.00 170.00 145.00@150.00 116. 90 120. 99 65.00@ 70.00 33.00@35.00 
6/4 135.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 60.00@ 65.00 39, 00 a 00 175.00 150.00@155.00 00@ 75.00 33.00@35.00 
—— 145.00@160.00 1380.00@135.00 120.00@125.00 70.00@ 75.00 ....@.... $4 1700 185.00 160.00@165.00 130.00 13. 4 .00@ 85.00 33.00@35.00 
PRCT aera Seer eee eect a Ty 1850" 0 gf BiB 
150. : f é é - - 
6/4 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00  60.00@ 65.00 38. 90 36. 99 2x 4  $39.00@42.00 $40. 00¢ 43. 00 $41.50¢ 44, 50 $44.00@47.00 $46.00@49. 
8/4 165.00@170.00 145.00@150.00 116.00@120 70.00@ 75.00 2x 6  38.00@41.00 39.00 40.50@43.50  43.00@46.00  45.00@48. 
10/4 185.00@190.00 165. ing i70. 00 135.00@140.00 - 105.00 110. 99 esses 4 Part cart} 89 = a2 00 et: yf bye mee oo sees 
A —eadggmael 175.00@180.00 145.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 ....@.... | 9212 — 39:00@42.00 40.00@48.00 41.50@ 44.50 48.50046.50  46.00@49.00 
4/4 135.00@140.00 115.00@120. 90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 36.00@38.00 . Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
5/4 145.00 150.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 37. 00 39.00 No. 2, $2 less than No. 1 
6/4 150.00@155.00 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 39.00 per Sic 
a 170. 00@175.00 160.00@155.00 115.00@120.00 80.00@ 85.00 ....@.... | No. 1 HeMLocK Boarps, sis 
10/4 190.00@195.00 170.00@175.00 135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 ....@.... 8’ 10-1 16° 18-20" 22-24 
12/4 200.00@205.00 180.00@185.00 145.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 ....@.... | 1x 4 $39.00@42.00 $40.00@43.00 $42.00 45.00 $44.50@47.50 $41.00@44.00 
Bock ELM 1x 6 40.50@43.50  41.50@44.50 43. 90 6.00 45.50@48.50  42.00@45.00 
95.00@100.00 55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 | 1x 8 40.50@43.50  41.50@44.50 45.50 48. 50  42.00@45.00 
110.00@115.00 65.00 60.00 37.00@39.00 | 1x10  41.00@44.00 42.00@45.00 i 50 48.50 45.50@48.50  42.50@45.5¢ 
115.00@120.00 , 60. 65.00 37.00@39.00 | 1x12 41.50@44.50  42.50@45.50  44.00@47.00 46.00 49:00 43.00@46.00 
125.00@130.00 65. 00 70.00 40.00@42.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
90.00@ 95.00 55. 99 60.00 80. 90 32. 99 No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
bey 00@105.00 65.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand, 
byes ty ae 8 00 hae 31.00@33.00 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $27@29. 
x , 130.00@135.00 Hy b+ AL 4 ced ee 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $28.50@30.50. 
12/4 180.00@185.00 160.00@165.00 140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 <:.. Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 








MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Bay City, Mich., Nev. 15.—Actual orders placed during last week exceed any comparative period for several weeks and this increase has 


stabilized the market considerably. There is still a great variation in prices, 
the maximum prices in higher grades. 


in 


Selects 


No. 1 com. 








but the tendency is toward firmer values with a slight increase of 
The following range of prices represents present values based on sales f. o. b. shipping points: 











B No. 2 com. No. 3 com. See hana Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
ASSW: OFT 
4748130. o0@r35. 00 yy ee rng 00 $ 95. rae tong +4 $ 45. @ 50.00 $38.00@40.00 10/4 180. 00@190. 00 160.00@170.00 130.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 ....@.... 
00@140.00 00@125. 4 100.00@ 50.00@ 55.00 39.00@41.00 12/4 190.00@200.00 170.00@180.00 140.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 ooo @ coos 
Bis iio. 00@145.00 13S 00@130.00 105. O09 110, 00 55.00@ 60.00 39.00@41.00 16/4 200.00@210.00 180.00@190.00 150.00@160.00 115.00@120.00 SO kee 
8/4 150.00@155.00 135.00@140. 00 120.00@125.00 65.00@ 70.00 ....@.... Harp MAPLE— 
10/4 165.00@170.00 150.00@155.00 135.00@140.00  90.00@ 95.00 ~@. 4/4 125.00@135.00 110.00@120.00 90.00@100.00  45.00@ 50.00 30.00@32.00 
BEECH— 5/4 130.00@140.00 115.00@125.00 95.00@105.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33 00 
4/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00  45.00@ 50.00 31.00@33.00 6/4 135.00@145.00 120.00@130.00 100.00@110.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 
5/4 105.00@110.00 90. Oe 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 8/4 155.00@165.00 135.00@145.00 115.00@125.00 65.00@ 70.00 33.00@35.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 10/4 170.00@180.00 150.00@160.00 130.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 35.00@37.00 
8/4 125.00@130.00 110. do@iie. 00 95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 12/4 180.00@190.00 160.00@170.00 140.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 -” eer sm 
BircH— 14/4 190.00@200.00 170.00@180.00 150.00@160.00 115.00@120.00 a 
4/4 140.00@150.00 120.00@130.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@ 50. 00 32.00@34.00 16/4 200.00@210.00 180.00@190.00 160.00@170.00 120.00@125.00 ... @ ore 
5/4 150.00@160.00 130.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 50.00@ 55.00 33. aa tng 00 END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 
6/4 155.00@165.00 135.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@ 60. 00 33.00@35.00 4/4 165.00@170.00..... ne 145.00@150.00_...... aia" worst | gee 
8/4 165.00@175.00 145.00@155.00 110.00@115.00 70.00@ 75.00 33. DOSE, 00 5/4 170.00@175.00__...... eee 150.00@155 00 ye ee pee 
10/4 180.00@190.00 160.00@170.00 135.00@140.00 100.00@105.00 ....@.... 6/4 170.00@175.00 ..... eka 150.00@155.00 es eee 
12/4 190.00@200.00 170.00@180.00 145.00@150.00 110.00@115.00 Saf. sca 8/4 185.00@190.00 ..... oe 165.00@170.00 ..... MP ccaacs ch 
Sorr E_tm— . Sorr MapLp— 
4/4 135.00@145.00 115.00@125.00  90.00@100.00  45.00@ 50.00 38.00@40.00 4/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 80.00@ 85.00 - 00@ 50. <4 32.00@34.00 
5/4 140.00@150.00 120.00@130.00 95.00@105.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@42.00 5/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00  85.00@ 90.00 0.00@ 55. 33.00 @35.00 
6/4 145.00@155.00 125.00@135.00 100.00@110.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@42.00 6/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 Hs 00@ 60. 00 33.00@35.00 
8/4 165.00@175.00 145.00@155.00 115.00@125.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 8/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 110. 00@115.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@37.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The following are' the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
hardwoods during the week ended Nov. 13: Seattle, Wash., Nov. 17.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 today: , 
UARTERED WHITE OaK— Basswoop— WaLNnuT— Floori 
A - 225 240 240 255 | FAS .... 180 140 140 145 | FAS . 800 315 815 330 ramihais a a 
Selects .. 165 175 175 185 No.1 com. 90 100 100 105 No. 1 com. 200 210 215 230 + oad Price 
No. 1 com. = 4 185 145 No.2com. 50 55 60 60 No.2 com. 100 115 120 125 =O O0 51 OC 
No. 2 com. 80 85 | cusrnor— Mace. 45 cs. cog hac 1x4 ze. ; on Ve Gwe vewsccses oes ey +4 
A a A ae eee 5 35. 
84. wormy 80 90 90 ‘e+ | FAS .... 140 155 160 165 | Gum— No. 2 &better 8. Goose. ss... 40.00 29.00 
UARTERED Rep OAK— No.1 com. 105 115 115 120 | Quartered rs cece ecard ne BMOG. Scie 
AS .... 175 195 .195 No.3 com. 34 88 38 40. red FAS. 145 150 150 160 | 1x6” Xe. 2&better Bu ccach ni yO err 
No.1 com. 105 120 120 .:. Sd.wormy 56 60 60 ° 65 Quartered ‘oyu a a allen tins aera 38.00 35.00 
No.2com. 65 75 75 ... aa one Pa _ 110 115 115 125 Stepping 
= 65's ee ee ain re NO. 2 Se DEUIGE CIOBE s.0.6.0 5 cscs 860 0 75.00 72.00 
PLAIN Wayra aup oe gE NS | Spppoeenee: FAS ... 130 150 150 150 Finish 
Selects .. 125 180 130 130 | No-2com. 72 ... ... Plain red PRONE TION soc ohnd ets seid noire 66.00 55.00 
No.1 com. 100 110 110 115 | BEEcH— —* _ 80 100 100 100 | Casing and base............s000- 73.00 68.00 
0. 2 com 75 75. 70 | FAS .... 115 120 120 125 DP ge Ceiling 
No.8 com. 34 36 36 386 | No.lcom. 70 80 80 85 13"to17” 120 -5/8x4" No. 2&better .........+.-. 35.00 31.00 
8d. wormy 70 75 75 80 No.2 com. 45 50 50 = 55 Sap FAS. 66 "86 “86 106 ExXG” (NG. ZOUOCtOls oa. Sajeaicn nein’ 41.00 33.00 
PorLar— WHITE AsH— Sap No. Drop Siding 
FAS .... 190 200 200 205 | FAS ---- 160 175 180 190 | “com..... 48 58 58 72 | 1x6 No. 2&better .............05. 31.00 29.00 
Saps & sel. 125 130 180 185 | NOdcom. 90 110 115 125 | Sap No. 2 Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
eo tcom, 95 105 108 110 —s com. 50 60 60 60 om. .... 87 41 41 44 | 1x8 gnd 10”... ....eeeeeee eee e es 19.50 18.50 
No. 2com. 65 70 70 75 One. ele a Ie | | a NOAM, Stgainv ere A eRh alas icp on oh usk ooo- ween 75 3 
cae 26. o> oS ee 1 eee ss. --. ... me a lee Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
Panel and No.1 com. ... ... 125 18 wider .. 82 92 92 ... Se") BBB OE. ats vise sets. nes 19.50 15.50 
tae? No. OPO sc. soe SOR No. 1 com. A Ba Plank and Small Timbers 
18 to Maritp— No. 2 com. $3 OR See At: 6" 3D 00 T6" Rae oie soc c ices 3.50 19.50 
2 pees EB see cee! Mune, f MEE: oot D280 265. 968 Boxboards, 8x12”, 12 to 16’ S48............ 21.00 ee 
Boxboards, No.1 com. 105 115 120 180 ae te re Be Ne Scie? Sak Timbers, 32’ and Under 
eS | eae fs No.2com. 75 80 85 9 Oto TR? B82 in) joss Owais CEG”, DAB yd. 0 a POS ey pilbecdie aie voces 29,00 21.00 
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Alex 
Nov. 

13 

1x38” EG A wecedee i606 
Babetter --- 96.56 
oo 
No. 1 ccccee cece 
i. B ccccce cove 
FO Bb vccccceses ees 
Bé&better . 48.25 
seeeeee «++ 55.00 

NO. 1 wcceee 


N e 
ESD?” BG D. cecccceces ces 
| gana -+. 80.43 


oe Serre wees 
Babetter .. +e+ 52.09 

D ccocccecee 48,00 
Now 1 wcccce 
No. 2 coccee 

No. 8 cccoe ee 

1x6” No. 1, Cabccccs: cask 
Wo. & GEhccecse coos 
No. 3, C.Micccce coco 


*Heart. 
%x4” B&better ...... ...- 
No. 1 


o. eee eeeeee sees 


We. 2 ocsvccede coe 
5x4” B&better 48.27 
No. coccccces 40.00 
No. 2 oavues ee. 22.00 
%x4” ee - eaee: awe 
No. ZS cccccccce cove 


1x4 & 6” B&better ... 
No. 1 .... 





eS ee 
1x6” B&better ... 
%x6” No. 2 

No. eevee 
5x6” Ss ¢0 eoeve 





B&better rough: 
1x6 to 12”. 


1x6” am hes ae See 
1x8 “and 16°22) : 
1%x4 66802000 55.00 


6/4 & 8/4x12”.... 0... 
Bé&better Surfaced: 


UZ6 to TUB. cccscece coco 
TEE” cece Ceccesee sace 
TEE cecccaccocecces: Qaee 
TB” nccccccccccccs OL.20 
1x8 and 10”........ 65.50 
SEER svcceus coccces C615 
1%x4 to 12". 303255 62.75 
FORE” ncccvccces cece 
MEMEO cvcvcettae cues 
4 Oe ee 6 wees 
5/4x5” & evcce coce 
5/4x12” cove 
1% and 2x4" to” i2”: ene 
15,x4. to 12” cece 
6/4 & 8/4x4”.. ee eeecc 
G/4 & B/E’. nccc ccce 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.. cone 
Cc nee 
ix and 10”: cocecse coos 
SEER” cv ccsccec evce 
6/4 & 8/4x8". eecee coco 


Bé&better: 
4 and 6”. ccccccccce 04.25 
8 and 10” coos 


B&better: 

Bn6 and Giccecesce escc 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”. .... 
Nov 5, 1nd”, 16° ccs 6.25 
Other igts. 34.84 
De | gir 
Other ‘lgts. eevee 

No. 2 - engths)' 
vescesce 1A00 
19.15 


xo 
No. 8 (ait lengths): 
cocccccces 15.25 
1x6” ecccccccee 16.20 


No. 1, 1x6 to 12” 
1x8”, 14 and 16’. 
Other lengths. nene 

1210", 14. dnd 16° 6... cess 


Other lengths 43.24 





andria, Dirmmgam, wees, 
a. 
Nov. Nov. 7s Nov. Nov. 
6 13 13 6 
Flooring 
ee++ 110.00 csce 216.00 cece 
cece acaceei smen 102.75 
«e+. 109.75 112.75° 98. 25 ees 
coco =69FR0O eoce ecoe |= 
he anes jas <cae Tee 
eee 45.00 44.75 41.00 44.75 
e+. 68.00 eeee asee sone 
50.00 59.25 63.31 66.25 60.00 
50.00 uc. Sa ans eos 
«++.» 46.50 50.48 45.25 2.00 
eeee eooe 2229 28.75 25.00 
mn dude ween scone, Ge 
88.00 wee cece cece Gmee 
eeee eee eeee 80,50 eeee 
ecce eeece «ee. 43.75 eee 
eee ace 58.25 ane nae 
48.85 56.50 50.37 46.50 50.00 
48.00 aves eee “ae sone 
42.50 mee one aa ae 
40.00 41.37 39.40 43.00 40.25 
25.00 19.64 21.382 20.70 21.00 
eee «11.64 1650 12.50 13.75 
. 34.00 36.00 38.25 38.27 
° 20.67 20.91 21. 22.50 
ee cose amy 16.75 7.00 
Ceiling 
eee «++. 48.83 44.75 45.00 
wens aded sees 86.75 39.00 
eae aaa eee. 22.50 22.50 
47.61 50.00 43.50 45.75 46.75 
88.05 45.00 37.50 40.75 39.00 
cooe SO0G ces BES SESS 
eee “vue sees 13.00 15.00 
eee evce - 55.50 52.00 
coe eeee eece Pe 
cece eece ecoe 21.50 
Partition 
F 2.00 52.75 61.00 
55.00 42.50 40.00 
«+. 25.00 24.00 
- $81.25 32.00 
° esee 23.50 
--- 88.25 eee 
sees er esee 27.25 23.50 
Drop Siding 
46.59 34.25 57.50 42.00 46.50 
43.50 26.08 36.36 37.75 39.75 
24. 50 wees 22.00 21.00 24.25 
oes 16.00 17.50 17.75 
Finish 
--ee 50.00 51.75 57.25 58.25 
aoe CROCS GhSe .... Tee 
ae eee. 58.00 52.50 57.25 
ae «s.- 63.00 64.00 62.25 
orn cooe 6G --+ 57.00 
25.00 aha owe 67.00 
ee 73.00 eT 68. 
cane --. 66.00 65.75 
occ - 75.50 ween 
eeee 75.75 ° 
cece . 79.00 tes 
-»-. 58.00 60.00 52.50 CAws 
63.00 veeve «eee 56.00 . 56.25 
Guar «. ets 53.75 57.00 
65.56 eevee cece |e 60.75 
67.12 oewe «e+. 64.50 67.50 
payee eaee «eee 60.25 67.00 
79.33 oeee eu 64.25 68.50 
eee eee oece uaa 71.00 
see wees ee 67.50 75.50 
eee cove --- 67.50 73.50 
eece seee eoee 67.75 69.00 
eee cece eee 67.25 70.50 
ee cece - 66.75 66.75 
81.00 eee ee cece wives 
cose «eee 63.75 74.00 
Pee cece eeee 84.50 
cece eves cove eooe § =GL.7G 
wane “< eeae «ess CEQ 
cove oece eeee «+e. 57.00 
Casing and Base 
cece cece «se. 65.00 76.50 
eces oece «+.» 65.25 70.00 
Jambs 
ooee cece ecoe§ «677.25 79.75 
Fencing, SiS 
bine coos cece ---- 40.50 
34.90 ecee eoce =O 8.00 
35.83 esse eens econ | 42RD 
43.12 46.25 47.50 40.00 40.00 
19.59 18.00 «+e. 20.50 22.50 
20.20 19.00 24.75 21.25 23.50 
16.00 eens «ess 15.75 16.00 
eves eoee 18.00 16.25 16.75 
en $iS or S2S 
86.71 42.72 eeee 9. 
. «+. 88.75 
87.25 38.75 
esse Give 
41.25 40.25 
41.00 43.25 





SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated in the sections named: 
An arene 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Nov, Nov. 
13 6 
98.56 90.00 
62.29 58.24 
Il 35.50 
ccae: 
84.38 75.68 
ce Saee 
51.37 48.37 
wees 47.95 
41.03 40.20 
24.40 24.86 
36.87 50.81 
42.08 45.52 
36.61 37.90 
23.00 20.63 
47.50 47.24 
63.00 60.50 
82.00 ... 

ve 25.25 
till 45.00 
44. 43.61 
36.44 38.81 
24.15 22.95 

2. 64.08 

62.00 

22 69.20 

sce 668.48 

cee 75.00 
ol. 88.24 
58.27 62.06 
61.80 63.30 
60.88 61.64 
63.98 63.00 
63.08 63.97 
72.82 67.53 
ll 66.88 


84.29 85.42 
19.93 19.43 
21.64 19.6 
wees 19.25 
17.00 15.95 
87.21 36.75 
85. 36.69 
87.00 38.21 
36.14 36.4 
40.42 89.74 
40.51 40. 








Nov. 
13 


No. 2 a. bg to 20’): 
—" to ° 





rT RS: ees . 


No. 4, all widths and 
Hongthe ...cccccccce cece 


No. 1, 1x8”, 2s noah 16’. 
r lets. 3 35.33 


1x10”, 4 “& 1 37.50 
ther Igts. 36.95 
No. 2 to 20’): 
Se  eeccdacee 21.52 
hai dee ead 21.48 


x10” 
No. 3 (ail lengths) 


BRIS cccccecce MAGS 

No. 1, 1210, 14 & 16° ...- 
Other Igts. 36.25 

pe ee eee 25.36 
Se sdees 25.32 

IO ceceas 27.09 

18 & 20’. 27.44 

10’ to 20’ 27.57 

2x @”, 10° eos 28.95 

wt @exaes 22.66 


10’ to 20’ 24.84 

2x 8”, 10’ ...... 29.19 
12 ee -69 

16%. 0c ccc -00 

18 0’. 25.10 

0’ to 20’ 27.29 

2x10”, 10’ ...... 25.50 
12’ .. 25.85 

16° ..2-- 26.13 

18 & 20’. 26.29 

0’ to 20’ 26.45 

SuE", 10% .0c00 29.00 
eoccce 27.72 

3G? cccsce 29.36 

& 20’. 30.58 


F scccee SEU 

20’ y 
10’ to 20’ 23.00 
Po gt eee ° 
12° ... é 
errr aaue 
18 & 20’. 25.50 
10’ to 20’ 25.50 
eS eee rere one 
Se eccccces ° eee 
SP” waccccesees coee 
SEIS” wcccecc acns 
SE <staneusees 12.00 
2x4 to 12”...2! a €é0< 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under: 


No. 1, %%, Se ccccccee 4.97 
No. 2, %”, : led cece 
4 OME 6 ncccccsce eevee ecee 
S OBA IO’ ccccccccccese “sece 


(All 1x4 and 6”): ; 
Bé&better,9and 18’ .. .... 
10 and as ecee 


ME sadécuece eens 

No. 1, 9 and 18’...... ..+% 

No, 2, Random....... oece 
S48, SqE& 

8”, 34 to 36’.. oe cese 

88 to 40’...... © cvce 


a as Nov. Nov. 
13 6 
Boards, $1S or S2S 
«eee 21.50 25.50 
20.22 20.75 24.96 
20.20 20.78 26.00 
25.99 19.75 23.80 
19.00 °2:: 15.50 
15.00 15.50 15.50 
Shiplap 
$4.99 37.00 37.50 
GEM. 5S Nace 
22.89 23.06 22.79 
22.00 22.58 20.00 
18.57 = - 17. - 
16.29 15.5 
Grooved Roofing 
87.50 ...- 
Gemenaton, sisi 
25.238... m 50 
22.58 29.50 
27.45 «. adad 
27.21 ees ecee 
24.00 eee Séee 
22.78 ‘ cece 
24.55 . cece 
24.48 eee eeee 
4.72 ee eeve 
-00 
24.96 eae « 
26.52 ace é< 
26.5 ann ee 
27.07 cece eee 
26. eee eve 


27.55 .... 
30.22 eee eee 
30.94 .... . 
28.956 ... eees 
20. 20.50 3 ..- 
20.96 20.50 .... 
22.89 .... 25.50 
22.87 22.00 27.50 
22.23 2... eee 
10.00 0.00 .... 
62° 18.50 26.50 
18.88 .... 26.50 
20.75 8 .... eee 
20.43 eae eee 
19.50 -21.00 .... 
18.14 eee cove 
21.04 cose 
22.20 ++ 22.00 
23.00 . eee 
20.50 .... 22.00 
23.83 sess cece 
23.50 21.00 22.00 
23.50 aes coe 
coos 2200 1.0. 


OO isan ond 


25.63 cece eves 
24.22 «eee 22.00 
34.00 ce cove 
13.00 19.00 .... 
13.00 20.00 

13.00 .... eeee 


ada, SONG! so20: 
Longleaf Timbers 





sees 


Plaster Lath 
4.62 4.00 5.50 
2.75 


Byrkit Lath 
san “ace ented 


seee 


Car Material 


7 Car Sills 


aire, 
Mis: 
Nov. Nov. 
13 
21.00 20.50 
21.75 24.25 
23.25 23.50 
25.25 25.75 
15.50 18. 
18.50 17.75 
17.75 16. 
17.75 18.25 
11.50 15.50 
35.00 22.75 
étes See 
35.00 cove 
22.75 36.75 
24.50 eee 
16.50 17.75 
occs Se 
22.25 25.00 
24.25 24.00 
26.00 24.75 
25.50 24.75 
22.50 19.00 
25.00 24.00 
21.50 27.00 
22.25 25.00 
25.00 24. 
25.25 22.75 
24.25 30.00 
23.25 27.00 
24.00 25.00 
24.25 30.00 
22.00 24.25 
31.50 23.75 
25.50 27.25 
26.50 25.00 
31.50 23.75 
30.00 23.50 
29.25 28.00 
26.00 24.50 
25.50 pas 
29.25 28.00 
24.50 22.00 
20.00 21.50 
a 
22.75 22. 
19.25 19.75 
22.25 19.75 
19.00 18.75 
18.00 21.50 
22.25 19.75 
19.75 19.50 
22.75 23.00 
18.75 28.25 
22.75 23.50 
22.75 23.00 
17.50 22.50 
22.00 24.25 
21.50 20.00 
21.75 21.50 
22.00 24.25 
“ae 23.50 
26.75 26.50 
coco She 
iad 22.00 
26.75 26.50 
12.75 12.75 
13.50 owe 
11.50 15.00 
29.00 31.50 
34.50 38.00 
38.00 38.25 
50.00 50.00 
52.50 56.75 
31.00 
30.50 
‘ 32.25 
< 32.2. 
e 32.75 
: 46.50 
4.27 6.15 
3.44 3.12 
e+e» 60.00 
coco 6S 
ecce 25.00 
eeee 45.00 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Nov. Nov. 
13 6 


24.47 22.32 
25.22 24.63 
25.87 24.72 
15.00 18.10 
5.00 18.10 
14.93 17.50 
10.50 10.88 
37.18 37.50 
33.60 36.86 
.-. 87.50 
$4.27 37.65 
23.00 22.63 
21.04 22.86 
19.00 17.48 
19.00 15.00 
“iil 87.00 
69 26.08 
25.49 24.90 
6.60 26.06 
27.55 27.35 
25.58 23.80 
23.51 23.27 
24.51 24.19 
25.15 24.76 
27.25 25.54 
24.59 24.65 
26.63 26.01 
26.80 26.75 
a ts 
25.52 25.76 
27.96 27.14 
8.00 27.00 
wirt o4.97 
27.92 25.83 
29:32 28.78 
30.70 30.40 
0.00 20.25 
19.81 19.55 
20.98 22.54 
21.53 23.40 
17.84 18.50 
18.50 18.38 
20.08 20.65 
20.45 20.17 
18.21 19.48 
19.37 18.39 
19.49 20.70 
23.50 19. 
19.56 19.85 
21.39 22.76 
21.60 21.25 
2200 2.2: 
ee sis 
RM as 
222. = 10.88 
34.37 32.89 
CG s254 
48.00 37.00 
c.. 44.15 
rT 
wees 19.29 
ti. 21.50 
Til 60.00 
ill 4235 
toda ae 


it 
it 
' 
i 
4 
; 
: 
t 
i 
i 
| 
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Alexandria Birmingham 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
13 6 13 6 
Car Sills, $4S 
Up to 9”, 34 to 36’... bintecn oe ee 


= 
Up to 10”, gt page eae 
to 


Heart, sas: 
Up to 12”, =. ipa Stee 


Up to 14”, 34 to 36’.. 
to 40’. <b Sbe-6 Te 
Car Framing 
10” & over, 20’&under pts esas 


Hattiesburg oenne City Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
Nov, Nov, Nov, Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov, Nov, Nov, 
13 6 13 6 138 6 13 6 13 6 13 6 
Stringers 
37.50 orr4 = Ferg 7x16 & 8x16” 
sree we ae cae Ra alee espa ee vee 68.00 
60.00 ees Ties 
55.00 we 6x8”, 8’, sed heart. sae 48.00 
71D... No. 1 Sq.B&S os- 40:00 ~ .... 
68.00 ee Sxi9", 11°, heart... 43.00 eee 
72.00 Bens”, 22’, heart...i.. ate owe ae vee 43.00 
Longleaf Paving Block Stock 
45.75 No. LBB w 6 ccsains see Caos apiece ales raw 73.50 








Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 15.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks ended 
Nov. 13: 








Week Week 
Ended Ended 
Nov.13 Nov.6 
Flooring 
1x4 B&better .............--+- $48.46 $51.67 
oO. b WON 6 ccccccssons 43.29 46.16 
EO. DB COMMMNOD nwt sescase 24.20 25.23 
te a eer se pe Reg | 15.63 
6/4x4 No. 1 comimon .......c260% ae 
DURES TOU iis o cece cas sewn is 
iO. 2 COMMON: « <x 20.02 0 20,0 a, ere 
ce eS ee re See 
DO. 2 VOMMOR. ..c.6.o0ss0000% SEU * S565 
TRO. COMMMBOM 2c cca se ccaecess 5.0 23.33 
220 DO.. 2 COMMON «és occ ceesee BED ses 50 
CR Be re eye 25.58 24.28 
No, SB COMMON -) 606 cscc0ss 18.00 16.00 
1x8 No. 2 common ............ 24.75 sass 
Ceiling 
1x4 No. 1 common ... 53.15 
No. 2 common 32.50 
PsxX3% B&better ..... 43.50 
= 1 common . 39.17 
eee ||: a er 
x38 Bebeiter ee eee | Seen 
DD OO. occacctcuss De ‘cance 
Ne 2 common 20.00 
Partition 
RE ORE sce. o se Fn 6b oo wise’ TROD: « sissk 
TNO, 2) POMOION . 5 vinies'e's a's ce BOO. sicws 
INO. fe ROIMMDOR cis oes vcd we BEGee “Swed 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty........... 60.00 ost e 
No. 1 common ,novelty........... 59.32 
No. 2 common novelty...... 22.00 24.60 
No. 3 common novelty........... 16.00 
%x6 No. 2 common square edge.. 14.00 22.00 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common 26.60 
1x8 No. 2 common se eee 
1x8 No. 3 common 21.25 
EXD £0 20 COMMOR: 06560500005 ZOO veiees 
Boards 
Beébetter— 
Lg ot Re rennin t-te Je a 
ok | ee ees 58.25 65.00 
Se re Sie” © smaas 
ek RS | ee ery eee 56.50 66.00 
RUM MOET 5 bSie nse oS eS owe alee GZiGp 0% ss 
US ek 50.00 55.67 
PM MS OEE: cs 5.0 Sicie-6:61t0b wes a aos GONO: § s00% 
Old sg Ta I noe eee en 64.25 
OE ge Sr rece SOAO ween 
a BRU NOOND «5 hc 163b-e: arivernt. 656.0418 oe spin oak 66.25 
AE WOUND iss dis o'S'e.0 0 b's 40 46-6, 8 16 'si0o jo. ee 
er ra eee ee 71.25 
COLT 2 ae a Soe era TOO ccdis'es 
CELLS 4 Sa re rns 75.25 
5/4x 6 to 12 rqugh........seeeee ooeee 65.00 
Sek, © 00-20 ROG. ois-0k50 65080 ee eaves 65.00 
FORM We RUD. BOUBN 6 5 6:5, 0.0:4.9.0-06 0: © 2000 us sie 
No. 1 common— 
SO SS ere se SOO - skins 
Lge a ee Srnec es 37.50 
NE RONIS 6 niki a 0 oe Kid OHSS wee CO00 TF 5 wi eas 
RUMI OMNI NN ts 50s. Go's aia 9.4.0 435806, bie ma 46.50 
BN SEMI A 63s Seda minig hes-abaie © ose CEU: * 250.55 
= LS i ee eneee Hera 46.50 
eS I Eos oes bb onic neeee | i ae 
No. 2 common— 
1x Eee bce wa sien b 510084 dese nee 31.00 
ee OEE LG Sd) bie 5 Waly 4.909% ,906%,4 29.81 29.67 
Ok. SME 55 We was edn woe ose a ne we 27.50 
BS OND yoo e ob causes sda eons 23.65 27.50 
JSP Oo ES ee ee 22.00 22.50 
EE eee ene wae ~ swews 
ae ees eer 32.00 
Re PRD oc aioe tain .o wie 4 Seusle Sie ae Olas 32.00 
oe | it. eee ee 27.25 
No. 3 common— 
Eee ERD sc s a akawiew saw 17.50 16.00 
BS) NNN ines 40. Sans. be wise bie 16.00 
ee eens S58 500% 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard green ......... 4.25 5.50 
INO: BORMUATE FADS assasecn ss ve sas 3.75 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The following 


prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Nov. 13: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
SND: eipivis 'a)a.s oN WO os 220 127 127 129 
a are eos 108 118 118 123 
REST ss ae 90- 90 92 
No. 1 common...... 57 60 60 60 


No. 2 common...... 45 50 50 55 


Norfolk: 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 13.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 











Cull and 
EpcE RovucH— No. 2 & better No. 8 red heart 
MP ia ns tao 1bs 6 dain Sie WiBIA Oe amo $56.00 @60.00 $45.00 @48.00 $82. ova 82.5 50 $28.00 @29.00 
EP Eee ere ee 65.00 @70.00 54.00@58.00 B2OUGGCCO sv bcccsewrnse 
Lf OEE ete © el a ee 68.00 @73.00 57.00 @61.00 SPUORGSOO kisi sivccce 
‘ BE che sec Oa ers CEN a eminent 73.00 @78.00 CPPTEGO: . Bese ecevcee  cwemebnnee ee 
ouGH— 

Ber 9S We aD iin y Riders ince he 62.00 @66.00 51.00@54.00 32.50@33.00 29.00 @30.00 
MOT sie acelere ah. oi egie NACA MISS A SR 64.00 @68.00 53.00@56.00 34.00 @34.50 30.00 @ 31.00 
Be seas ses eicien sot arsiee eelke 69.00 @73.00 58.00@61.00 35 00 @36. 00 31.00 @32.00 

Bark Strips, Nos. 1 and 2......... $45.00 @50.00 3ARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2.$57.00@62.00 

MOR Aces iin hs cea eee 25.00 @26.00 CULL BED BOAR. i.6 cis cccsvecvces 21.00 @22.00 

, No.2¢ pester 

PATH, NO; 2c $ 7.00@ 7.50 ROoFERS, 67... 20. $32.00@33.00 GP Wisi vic disraceie's efatncto $75.00 

oe ee 38.50@ 4.00 Os Cate 33.00 @34.00 We 6.Ge OG.NIS A Bie eels were 77.00 

PACTORY, 27 00.0 0:0: 30. 00 @ 34.00 D i5a0s-< 34.00 @35.00 | i a ge et eg PO 79.00 

EZBS, BY oivciccica Oe 25.00 @30.00 : | eR 35.00 @36.00 BE Bibawe eee cedcewn 84.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 € better No. 8 No. 4 

FLOORING, }3 x2 * and 8” Tift... ....... se eee scene $118. $e Oe. Scsmewroeeeae cumecinecmicenen 

IETS wie ons) 675.6 Slavens ral elaieleeels 70.00@ 75.00 $52.00 @56.00 $39.00 @43.00 

CEILING, 6" ec sate ee Sib goin caterers sacle Sl mee ouatacet ole 50.00@ 52.00 40.00 @42.00 23.00 @25.00 

a SARE on nee Ee, arian cre Seren ene 53.00@ 55. 00 43.00@ 45.00 25.00 @ 27.00 

RPARUI DTI Bo cine 45s os oes ane oas Bete cavers a. Slot 71.00@ 76.00 53.00 @57.00 40.00 @44.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


prevailing prices on northern pine: 
Common Boards, Rough 
1 





47 53 
No. 4, Fi i. L., 345° 10” A. L., 
Plain Shiplap or D&M 








lumber for the week ending Nov. 13: 





FAS— 
3/8” 6-934" 8-16’. .$185 1/2” 6+9%” 8-16’. .$205 
5/8” 8 93,” 8-16’... 225 7/8” 6-93%4"” 8-16’ 295 
4/4” 6 -9%" 8-16’... 299 5/4” 6-934" 8-16’ 309 
6/4” 6-934” 8-16’.. 320 8/4” 6-934" 8-16’ 330 
oe r. and up 5/4” 10” and up 
a itera Matai tolade is 356 et, Cee 

we 6. 934” 8’ and 895 4/4” 6-9%” 6’ and 

No. 1 CommMon— 
4/4”....$194.00 5/4”....$205.60  8/4”....$226.00 
No. 2 ComMon— 
WE) chs ie cesgissheeWSt Asa ws was seneeeesteud $86.35 
WALNUT SquaREs— 
SRE RED 2s ivb ance ns. tse Seb pies sbi wide $177.50 


Duluth, Minn., Nov. 15.—The following are the 


S° 8° 20° gs’ i6° fe’ fe" 

NO. 1, BP ecssnce $68 $71 $75 $75 $75 $78 $83 
10” 71 73 7 80 78 88 

ws 82 90 90 8 90 95 

60 66 64 67 172 


53 3 56 56 
$46; 12” A. L., $47. 


14416’ 18° 20’ 

$76.50 $79.50 $84.50 

79.50 84.50 89.50 

86.50 91.50 96.50 

65.50 68.50 73.50 

66.50 69.50 74.50 

73.50 78.50 83.50 

51.50, 53.50 653.50 

52.50 54.50 54.50 

54.50 54.50 57.50 57.50 

No. 4, 8” A. a; $46. 50. i A. L., $47.50; 12” A 
5 a $48, 50. 

Fencing, Rough 

18 & 

8’ 10-14’ 16° 20’ 

4”, No. 1. #89 $63 $68 $73 $70 

No. 2. 49 52 57 62 59 

No. 3. > 38 41 44 48 48 

No. 4. - 38 39 40 41 40 

6”, Mo. i. 62 65 70 73 73 

No. 2. 56 59 62 62 

No. 3. - 44 46 48 48 

MOS Be ccaws : 43 43 43 43 

No. 1, 2- — Plece Stuff, SiS&E 

6° 8° 10° 48° 25° 16° 1e680" 

2x4”... $40 $45 $45 $45 $45 $47 $48.00 

2k GU .ss OD 43 44 44 44 45 46.50 

2x BY 0 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 

2x10”... 41 45 49 49 47 48 49.50 

2x12”... 42 47 51 51 49 50 51.00 

BEA 20% 0s Ae 53 53 51 52 53.00 

Chicago, Nov. 17.—The following average 


prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 





OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The following are 
the average prices, Cincinnati base, realized dur- 
ing the week ended Nov. 6: 


$8x2%4" $x114” %x2” 
Clear quartered white. $210.70 ...... <cseecs 
Select quartered white 
Coe | Fe re MG aiiewieie . Gidisleate 
a plain white and 
Reais sinie acann nuie eceea 128.80 $ 99.47 $101.40 
Select plain white _ 
Cae Ae 110.26 83.50 86.55 
No. 1 common. 82.15 a 50 39.00 
No. 2 common.. MOE scaens 8s dew ee 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
Nov. 6 and Nov, 12, inclusive: 











Flooring 
Edge grain— 1x3 1x} 
— PPO Ee ee ee $90.50 $83.00 
SL ON Ds Ge OF OE 85.75 
Flat grain— 
a eal CURE TS SOS SES Code ORS 50.00 be : ; 
ee eaves Gane ne SORE eA *56.75 
No es cate emesis cee arene 27.00 OT. 00 
Ceiling and Partition 
yy" 5% ” a” g “hed 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
ee - $47.00 $47.00 $60.25 62.00 
: eee *39.50 42.00 *69.25 55.00 
No. er *29.50 26.50 ** *34.00 
Finish—Dressed 
Bébetter i a 
65.00 1.50 
68.00 6150 
.. 70.00 63.00 
esse Cee 67.00 
VSG D6 ee Se A to 8" cies 77.00 *77.25 
1%, 156 & 2E00 10 Fo" viccccvve 83.00 *78.50 
Casing and Base . 
iS A PEL EET ERS $79.00 
Oe WOO sia ska sew ds Cen eene eases 73.00 
Fencing and Boards 
0. No. 2 No. 8 
Be rah Roe pee $34.00 $20.00 $18.00 
ee 37.0 21.00 *19.50 
24.00 *22.50 
24.00 *22.50 
26.50 20.25 
Dimension, S&E 
No.1 /~ a No. 2 10,184 
12’ 14416’ 12’ 14416" 20° 
$26.00 $26.00 $28. 00 2x 4” = os eps 
26.50 26.50 27.00 2x 6” 2.00 
25.00 25.00 27.00 2x 8” 039. 00 039. 00 038. 00 
28.50 28.50 29.00 2x10” 21.75 21.75 21.75 
25.00 25.00 27.50 2x12” 24.00 24.00 21.75 
S2S&CM~—Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 No. 8 
Cr SHbeeee ewes ..-*$35.75  %$26.00 +e 
aes -. 86.50 24.00 20.50 
BOS Sivw ocbsa0.8 ne ss 124.75 17.75 








1S 


or: 
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Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
ae hick es Scndgine ose BEG *$ 2.80 
Moldings 
O56" Oma amalle® oc .cccscce List plus 11 percent 
S57 ONG TAPE occ scsscce List plus 9 percent 


* No sales reported; price brought forward. 
** None sold. 


~ 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 53 





NORTHERN PINE 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 15.—Orders run 
small and do not show any increase in volume, 
but there is considerable inquiry from retail 
yards, indicating that they are getting ready 
to place orders as soon as inventories are made, 
if not before. Buyers have been holding back 
with the idea that the market might show fur- 
ther declines, but as far as northern pine stocks 
are concerned, at least, there seems no good 
reason to look for such. Stocks are far below 
normal and even smaller than last year-at this 
time. Winter logging is to be on a smaller 
scale and next year’s production will be much 
behind this year’s. 


New York, Nov. 16.—There is little activity in 
the demand. Market prices are firm, but build- 
ing is inactive and yards restrict their pur- 
chases to meet light requirements. The prospect 
for spring is good, but the next few weeks will 
probably see little activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Prices continue 
strong in northern pine and in the upper grades 
are at an unusually high figure. This creates 
competition from Coast woods, which sell at 
lower prices, and discourages some business. 
Nevertheless there is a scarcity of stock and 
nobody is disposed to make concessions. Busi- 
ness is slow pretty much thru the list and not 
much improvement is looked for right away. 
Stocks here will be of fair size before the new 
year opens, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Slight re- 
ductions are reported by some dealers in sympa- 
thy with the general tendency of downward 
prices. What stock has been manufactured is 
pretty much in the hands of the wholesalers so 
that the tendency toward softer prices does not 
apply to the mills. On those items that are gen- 
erally scarce. quotations are holding strong, for 
it is realized that after they are gone it will be 
practically impossible to replace them at any 
price. Dealers assert that there will be some 
grades that will be out of the market for all 
time after next year. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 16.—Prices appear to continue 
their downward trend. This is not rapid, but 
there is a gradual easing off in activities, and 
with little business in sight the yards are not 
inclined to buy beyond what they actually need 
now. Mill assortments are more freely offered, 
and market observers expect an irregular winter, 
but look forward to much activity in the early 
spring. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—The whole spruce 
market continues off. Base is now $58; other 
prices are: 9-inch, $59; 10-inch, $60; 12-inch, 
$62. The supply of good long and wide dimension 
is quite light. The random market continues 
dull. Concessions are often made. Prices: 2x3 
to 2x7, $40 to $45; 2x8, $45 to $48; 2x10, $50 to $53; 
2x12, $51 to $54. The lower are the provincial 
prices. Log cut this winter in Maine and the 
Provinces will be lighter than usual. Boards are 
dull, Random covering boards are sold at $46 to 
$48, 5 inches and up, 8 feet and up, and 10 to 16 
feet matched are offered at $55 and sold generally 


at $53. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 15.—The post situ- 
ation, which has been rather depressing for a 
long time, begins to look better, as a number of 
retailers are coming into the market to place 
orders for stocks to be delivered this winter, in 
preparation for spring trade. Their early entry 
into the market indicates a belief that prices will 
go no lower and that they will have a normal 
trade in the spring. Pole business continues 
good and stocks are running quite low. The 
ground is freezing and there is no more post 
trade to be expected this fall. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 17.—The hardwood market re- 
mains practically unchanged. It is remarkable, 
however, that the downward trend of prices 
seems to have been almost entirely checked, not 
so much on account of improvement in the mar- 
ket as because manufacturers have learned from 
experience during the last several weeks that, 
cutting prices will not increase the volume of 
business. No matter how low and attractive 
prices are offered, the buyer will not buy, un- 
less he has actual and well defined require- 
ments. The industrial consumers in this terri- 
tory are economizing to the very last degree, 
a great many of them have curtailed their pro- 
duction enormously of late, and even if their 
stocks of lumber are low they will not buy to 
replenish them until the business situation has 
assumed a more encouraging complexion. It is 
reported here that at least three phonograph 
companies in this territory have gone bankrupt 
during the last few days. One of the largest 
makers of phonographs, altho remaining in busi- 
ness, is trying to sell its lumber supplies; and 
this is characteristic of the situation locally. 
It is hard at this time to prophesy when the 
change will come and when hardwoods again 
will find and active market here. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 15.—Buying in this 
market seems to be pretty well restricted to 
offerings that are made at sacrifice prices, for 
which consumers are waiting patiently. Most 
wholesalers stand pat on prices, believing that 
the market will go no lower. Sales at lower 
figures, it is claimed, are only to mark cases 
where the sellers have pressing need of money. 
There is little demand now and larger handlers 
of hardwood are quietly waiting until buying 
opens up. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—Conditions in the 
hardwood market are such as to keep buyers 
very cautious about placing orders. Reports of 
the placing of a 50,000,000-foot export order at 
Memphis last week was the most cheering news 
the hardwood men had heard in a long time. It 
was predicted that the order would have a 
steadying influence on the market. Meantime, 
however, quotations here on some grades of 


gum were cut $2 to $5 and there was a further . 


decline in some grades of plain and quartered 
white oak. Elm also is weaker. Despite the 
lack of orders, the big inquiry that has been a 
feature of the market for weeks continues. 


St. Louls, Mo., Nov. 16.—There is very little 
change in the market for hardwoods. The vari- 
ous grades of gum, including tupelo, are still 
weak, and there is no evidence of any demand, 
despite some low offers that have been made. 
In other woods there has been a greater num- 
ber of inquiries, and generally a better feeling, 
altho orders still are scarce. 





New Orleans, La., Nov. 15.—Reports of the 
booking of an extensive order for export in the 
Memphis district has sent a thrill of optimism 
thru the hardwood belt. Otherwise the market 
seems to be pretty much ‘as it was, domestic 
call being rated quiet and prices a little soft tho 
showing a tendency toward firmness under the 
influence of curtailed production. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 16.—There have been 
few changes in the hardwood situation. The 
demand seems to be steadying itself and the 
general feeling is that prices tend slowly up- 
ward. Some export orders have helped to steady 
the market, and the indications are that these 
orders will increase. Rainy, cold weather has 
hampered production. There is not a surplus 
stock at any mill, and any heavy buying will 
immediately create a shortage. Advanced rates 
recently imposed by the carriers are for the 
first time being really felt. Labor is plentiful 
and there is an actual surplus, which will in- 
crease when the crops are laid by. Wages are 
actually declining. 


New York, Nov. 16.—While optimism prevails 
in the hardwood market so far as the early 
future is concerned, there is little in the imme- 
diate present to create encouragement. Offer- 
ings are liberal compared with the demand, and 
there is a decided irregularity in quotations. 
Furniture trade is quiet and outside of repairs 
and some urgent orders, the hardwood consum- 
ing trade is marking time. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The hardwood de- 
mand is showing scarcely any change and is 
quite dull. Buyers are getting ready to close up 
their purchases as far as possible for the year 
and it is difficult to interest them in taking on 
any lumber. Numerous factories have greatly 
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This Smokeless and Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 
We also manufacture 


MARINE AND 

STATIONARY BOILERS 
Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 
Phone Ballard 555 
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Seattle Boiler Works SEATTLE 

nee on to Ballard Boiler Works 
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Quality First 


Our lumber “hits the bull's 
eye” every time an exacting 
buyer orders a trial car of our 





Tnbere West Virginia Hardwoods 
Specialty and White Pine 


Get in touch with us next time you 
want high quality lumber. 


The Arrow Lumber Co. 
Parkersburg, WV. Va. 





Mills: 
Raleigh, W. Va. Eastern Sales Office 
\_ Nesetaeet Va. 


Bourse Bldg., Philade!, phia, Pa. wy 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thorol 
pose it out before it was finally printed in Gaok 
orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many rd feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 

he same principle of cost per square can he applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of —" and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the a varia- 
boner in price of —” per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5% x 8% inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 
American Lumpberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


curtailed their output where they have not 
closed down altogether. Prices are inclined to be 
easy, but with mills closing down it is expected 
that the bottom has about been reached in most 
woods. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—Hardwood consumers 
here continue to give few orders and small ones. 
Consumers still await further price reductions. 
Business from all the consumers is daily grow- 
ing less. Even the so-called cheaper hardwoods 
sell hardly at all. Prices are as follows, and 
concessions are being freely made: FAS, inch, 
white quartered oak, $210 to $220; plain white 
oak, $145 to $155; poplar, $160 to $165; ash, 
white, $150 to $155; basswood, $125 to $140; red 
birch, $170 to $180; birch, sap, $155 to $165; 
maple, $130 to $140; beech, $120 to $125. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 15.—Hardweod stocks 
have undergone no increase, the disposition 
among the producers being to curtail the output. 
The producers have adopted the position of 
waiting until buyers are more willing. Mean- 
while, however, there is no improvement in the 
quotations. Export buyers on the other side are 
disposed to hold back as long as possible. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—There have been 
no important changes in the prices, as the de- 
mand is so insignificant that manufacturers and 
wholesalers say they have practically abandoned 
the market and are devoting their efforts to a 
readjustment of the costs by curtailment of out- 
put, reduction of operating forces and in some 
cases by complete shutdowns. It is felt by man- 
ufacturers that prices have been lowered all they 
can be, and that the only thing to do is to 
maintain plants in operating condition for what- 
ever calls there may be for immediate delivery 
and so that they can be started with least delay 
when the recovery starts. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The hardwood trade 
continues quiet. There is still a general belief 
among buyers that prices have not reached 
bottom and they hold off as a result. Retail 
trade is probably the best feature as some deal- 
ers are compelled to buy to replenish broken 
stocks. Factories making boxes and implements 
buy to a certain extent. Piano and furniture 
concerns are going slow in placing business. 
Building operations continue quiet, with the 
exception of going projects which are being 
rushed. Quotations show a wide range, but 
seme of the irregularity is passing away. With 
reduced production, more stable prices are ex- 
pected. Railroads make inquiries, many of 
which develop into orders. Prices are about 
the same as the previous week. Quartered oak 
FAS at the Ohio River sells at $225, while No. 1 
common is quoted,at $125. Plain oak prices are: 
FAS, $150; No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 common, 
$65, and No. 3 common, $35. The better grades 
of poplar sell fairly well. Basswood and chest- 


nut are quiet. 
HEMLOCK 


New York, Nov, 16.—The market continues 
decidedly duil with little change in prices, and 
little or no probability of any improvement 
until after the first of the year. A heavy spring 
building season is expected, but few are willing 
to take the chance of buying ahead. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Hemlock trade is dull 
and a good deal of competition is felt from other 
woods, so that prices are unstable. Retail buy- 
ing is confined to small lots and unless the 
building trade shows some gain in the near 
future there will be little laying in of stocks 
for future needs. Industrial buying has fallen 
off this month from its ordinary proportions, 
while few dwellings are being erected. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 15.—To the un- 
settled condition of the market is attributed the 
disposition of consumers to hold off in taking 
supplies only as they are required for prompt 
consumption, resulting in a weak demand. 
Dealers do not look for an adjustment of condi- 
tions that will result in active buying much 
before next spring. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—The market for hem- 
lock boards is still very unsatisfactory. Eastern 
clipped boards, 10, 12, 14, 16 feet, sell at - to 
$48, and the random at $43 to $44. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The market for 
hemlock is slow. Demand is restricted to tim- 
bers for heavy construction work. Building 
material is inactive, and no relief in this par- 


ticular is expected until later in the year, when 
there may develop a demand for next spring. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 13.—Production at asso- 
ciation mills during the week was 66,929,605 
feet, or about 20 percent below normal. These 
figures indicate that conditions are substantially 
unchanged, with the mills operating in order to 
keep their forces intact. With heavy accumu- 
lations of yard stock it is likely that this situ- 
ation will be maintained until the holiday shut- 
down. Labor is plentiful, fir logs are somewhat 
scarce and the market price of lumber is too 
near the cost of production to be satisfactory. 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 13.—Dealers in general 
report some slight improvement in demand the 
last week and all look forward to a revival very 
shortly. They believe the tide has turned and 
that there is going to be a good volume of busi- 
ness. Mill stocks of fir are not large for this 
time of year and many mills are down, which 
means a large curtailment in output. Demand 
for spruce is reported improving. Red cedar 
shingles are still weak and only four mills are 
operating in the Columbia River district, and 
they are cutting logs purchased some time agc 
In regard to the foreign demand for fir lumber 
the most active market seems to be the west 
coast of South America. Railroad ties are a 
little weaker, and are quoted at about $25. The 
Oregon & Washington Railroad is reported as 
doing a little buying of this material at present. 





Chicago, Nov. 17.—The tone of the Douglas fir 
market is better this week than it has been for 
a long time. Distributers report receiving a 
large number of inquiries, which indicates that 
the retail lumber dealer is becoming more inter- 
ested in the market; and the proportion of these 
inquiries which materialize into orders also is 
larger than it has been for a long time. True, 
some of these orders are very small, hardly 
ever calling for more than a car or two for 
the purpose of replenishing stocks, but the im- 
provement nevertheless is encouraging. Douglas 
fir prices remain about the same, altho there 
have been some slight advances on upper grade 
material. The following prices are about in line 
with the market: Vertical grain uppers and 
finish, $15 above rail B list; slash grain uppers, 
rail B list; boards and shiplap, $1 below; dimen- 
sion, $2.50 below. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—The fir mills do 
not appear to be letting adverse freight rates 
stand in the way of getting business out of this 
territory. There is a great deal of “‘price cut- 
ting,” to the extent that prices are being made 
on each individual order. It has got to the 
count now where uppers are being sold generally 
at list and commons sometimes at less than list, 
depending upon how badly the mill wants busi- 
ness. Fortunately there are few transit cars on 
the market now. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Fir is suffering from 
the new freight rates and is no longer able to 
compete with southern pine. Low grades are 
practically crowded out. Such is the case in a 
less degree with dimension stuff, which will have 
to be reduced in price if it is to hold its own. 
Wholesalers are not trying to do much at 
present. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—Despite very attrac- 
tive price inducements there is no improvement 
in demand for fir flooring and partition. Lack 
of building is the fundamental cause. Local 
prices are: Flooring, vertical grain, 1x4, No. 1, 
$79 to $81; No. 2, $76 to $78; No. 3, $65 to $67; 
partition, No. 2, clear, %x3%, $59 to $61. 


WESTERN PINES 


Portland, Ore., Nov. 13.—Mills in the Inland 
Empire report business still dull, but it is now 
getting to the time when practically all shut 
down for the general winter overhauling, and 
there will be no further accumulation of stock. 


Chicago, Nov. 17.—The market for western 
pines remains unchanged. There are more in- 
quiries going the rounds than there were a few 
weeks ago, but as yet there has not been ap- 
parent any expansion in the volume of actual 
business. Prices remain unchanged. 


Kansas City; Mo., Nov. 16.—The Idaho mills 
are showing an eagerness for some business in 
this territory and are making prices to move 
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commons. Uppers, however, are not: being not as yet manifested itself in any marked de- 

pushed. The western pine and California pine gree. The demand has been light, actual orders S t bd ] re | - 

mills appear to be getting all the business they are scarce, and prices are a bit weaker. A most enc | e l n 

want and are holding firmer to their lists. hopeful sign, however, is the large number of ° . 
Farmers Minds 





- — inquiries, indicating that retailers are beginning 
Buffalo N. Y., Nov. 17.—California sugar pine to realize that prices have about reached bot- 
prices in the upper grades are holding strong, as tom. Reports from the consuming territories 


for some time, especially No. 1 shop lumber, are that with few exceptions stocks in retail Years of advertising in the biggest and 
which is very hard to obtain. Orders at the yards are light. best farm papers has impressed the 
mills are in excess of the available lumber. oe trade-mark in the minds of thousands 
California white pine is in relatively larger sup- New Orleans, La., Nov. 15.—For the first time and thousands of farmers. Many years 
ply. Ttade in the Coast woods is being held up in many weeks reports indicate that orders for : — use ee given them a won- 
largely because of a shortage of stocks that the week exceeded in volume both production aE ee 
promises to continue. and shipments. The gain in bookings, while 
not very bulky, is symptomatically important, y 
REDWOOD since it may indicate that the turn in the mar- ( \ ro uc S 
ket which was looked for after the election is - 





Chicago, Nov. 17.—There is no outstanding actually taking shape. Production reports for 





feature of the redwood market in this terri- the week reflect the curtailment of operations include Sun-Lite Windows 
tory. Demand is slow, neither retailers nor in- by a good many mills. Prices are still weak for hog houses, Cupolas 
dustries being on the market. The mills, how- and variable, but there are predictions of a for barns and dairy houses, 
ever, do not appear concerned over this lack of firmer and healthier tone to follow the im- Self-Feeders -for hogs, 
business. They, according to reports, are sell- provement of bookings. Inquiry is said to be Non-Freezable, Sanitary 
ing quite large quantities on foreign and Cali- brisk. Stock and Poultry Water- 
fornian markets. Besides, their stocks are re- cere acne St ers, etc. They are all ab- 
ported to be very low, and they are satisfied New York, Nov. 16.—The buying power has solute necessities in the 
with rebuilding these in expectation of the not changed in the slightest, and there appears raising of thrifty farm 
much heavier demand which they feel is bound to be little increase in offerings. The impression animals. And _ necessities 
to develop in this field. prevails that there has been a marked curtail- are easy to sell. 
62 ment of production. This has the approval of 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—There has been a those who are holding fairly good assortments Best to Use Best to Sell 
little better inquiry for redwood recently, but - purchased at higher prices, and who are not By providing plenty of because satisfactory 
apparently largely for the purpose of feeling out anxious to see their inventories depreciated. po pygmy = ei tanauee 
the market. The mills are willing to take on The market is absolutely featureless and the pay big dividends in every one sold helps 
business, but are not making any concessions. trade looks for an extremely quiet winter. and rapid growth. of cause the demand has 
qe ve sto already nm created. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Orders for southern Tie Up to the Line that Has Made Good. 
Baltimore, Md., Nov. 15.—North Carolina pine pine _ ——— ——— - bar > ——— Our sales have increased over 2000, Der. cent in 
demand is inactive and offerings are rather deal of backwardness in e bul ing rade, as en Se year ur dealers’ sales have in- 
more persistent. It is simply a case of the well as in industrial operations. Prices do not Sct ae ee es a ee ae 
show much change and it is easy to get all the line and who are now seeing their competitors 











buyers refusing to be interested in anything be- 
yond the most imperative needs. Meanwhile, 
there is an increasing tendency on the part of 
the producers to curtail their output and to 


stock needed without bidding up quotations. making 500d with it 


No. 1 common flooring is selling here at about 
$60, tho just now scarcely any demand exists for 
it. Because of curtailed mill operations, whole- 


2 s 
Write for successful Selling Plan. s 

Ss 

Uy Get full particulars and terms to dealers, RS 


effect reductions in the cost of production. 
" salers look for higher prices soon. Phillip Bernard 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The North Carolina Co 
pine market is on about the same level as a week Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—The market continues mpany 





ago, with 6-inch roofers quoted here at $35 to upset from lack of demand and the way manu- 
$86. Mill quotations are nominally higher than facturers vie with each other in lowering quota- 
they have been, but a good deal of stock is tions. Both flooring and partition are seeing 
obtainable and numerous lists are being received rapid and bewildering price descents. Prices 
covering various items, so that it is difficult as are: Flooring, A rift, $98 to $112; B rift, $92 to 
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yet to obtain increased prices. But little is $106; C rift, $80 to $99. Bé&better flat, $67.50 to 
doing in the building line. $74; partition, B&better, %x3%, $65 to $74. No. 
2 common is rapidly weakening and is selling 
New York, Nov. 16.—There is considerable tial edie rate 
disappointment that with the election out of the fie Ts Seewae 
way business has not responded more actively. Baltimore, Md., Nov. 15.—The quiet in the 
Prices are at the lowest but there are so few Georgia pine trade is very pronounced. The 
takers for stock available that some of the local needs are perhaps smaller. The producers 
largest houses have practically withdrawn from are curtailing their output. Meanwhile steps are 
the market. Mills have curtailed or shut down. >eing taken to bring down the cost of produc- 
tion. The stocks held here are very small. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—The market is very 
dull and quite weak. Concessions are common. 
The feature continues to be roofers. They 
are still lower than a week ago, but trade in 
them is no better. The 6-inch sell for as much 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 15.—Retail buying is still > ( rd 
limited to immediate wants, excepting in a few Results Bring Repeat ers 
instances where yardmen show a disposition to — (Red Strand) Wire Rope re 


buy quietly. Transit cars are less numerous tual awl f 
than formerly. Retailers’ stocks are extremely the most extensively used wire rope for 


staged com og aus aidan ae eae light in all sections. Building operations are logging because it is the most depend- 
edge is very dull. Prices are quite vanlac quiet, and new projects are few. Prices still able and durable. . 
Some 4/4 under 12 inches has been sold for $66 show a range of from $10 to $15 on certain Established 1857 
lately, but now some ask $75 and for the most _ ee ones —— — the ea bat & S R 

the stock. e strongest features are dimension sch Co 
part $70 or $71 are about the prices. and No. 2 boards. Car stocks sell fairly well. A. Le mae aye yee ope 7 





SOUTHERN PINE 


New York Chicago Denver San Francisco 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15.—Distributors of 








Chicago, Nov. 17.—Distributers report the re- 
ceipt of an increasing volume of inquiries, par- 
ticularly from country yards; and, altho sales 
just now are limited at present to one and two 


southern pine claim to see signs of more activity 
in their lines, forecasting preparations for more 
construction work of all kinds. There has been 


carlots for filling-in purposes, they feel opti- more buying for railroad account of grades suit- * Sloe 

mintie that tale wit peta! Aa . Gecthea plan able for car repair and building, but the building = Carpenter 

sion soon after the completion of the retailers ™@rket continues dull. Prices are practically 

inventories. Prices in the meanwhile are prac- unchanged. Aprons 

tically unchanged. CYPRESS and 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—Sales managers New Orleans, La., Nov. 15.—The cypress mar- 

for some of the big mills say that amnnea is ket is reported steady, emphasis being laid on eaieset Caps 

rather lumpy; that demand is only fair and the firmness of price and the fact that mill f\ Peet h(t With your ad. 


stocks remain subnormal in spite of the efforts 


comes in spurts. The big mills appear to be 
’ 4 = of the mills to build them back to “normalcy.” 


sticking closely to their lists, but it is said that 
some of the smaller mills are not so particular. 


pm Large ee at 
st. 


“Y Best medium for 





Some of these small mills have sold No. 2 Chicago, Nov. 17/—There is nothing new to > : ’ your line. 
cheathing at. %25,,,j7-inch boards, at $25 and report in’ regard to the local cypress market, ZY 7 Pleases Your Trade 
wholésal és fferi hie Hat ? x th business being only fair, with the majority of ; - Se 
ers are oltering dig ists of southern orders coming in from country yards; the in- Co-operate with your 
pine also, but quoted prices are in harmony with ss — dealers dividing the 
the quotations by the big mills. Meantime the dustrials apparently buying less and less right ‘ cual 
mills are said to be building up Galt anemten along, altho the distributers feel that this trade py Bet ae capiate how 
stocks against the tae ovine a 4 ane will pick up materially after the new year. gies ied % you both benefit and 
voligoniaae bicep hp Mad Lubec apenas eh gy Prices remain as previously reported. —— ‘ quote price on quan- 


will be in position to meet buyers’ demands for tity desired. 


prompt shipment for some time. ee Lewes te os 1°. fh iui 6-28 5. Welle’ S 
— . Louls, Mo., Nov. 16.—The cypress marke . Wells St. 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—The expected im- continues firm at the recent advances, especially Lewald & Co., CHICAGO 


provement in the demand for southern pine has on uppers. There is but very little demand. but 
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the cypress mills continue to take the position 
that the demana is going to be brisk and due 
to their broken stocks they are not taking any 
orders except at the full market price. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—Cypress men re- 
port a good inquiry, but it is apparent that buy- 
ers are discouraged by the firmness with which 
the mills hold to their lists on uppers, and are 
placing orders for substitutes. There is a fairly 
good demand for commons. 


Alexandria, La., Nov. 16.—Little change has 
occurred during the last week. Production is 
continuous, but stocks are so low that even 
without sales they could not be placed on a 
normal basis for six months. No effort is made 
to force a market at this time. Transportation 
conditions have improved materially. The sup- 
ply of labor is good and wages are decreasing. 


New York, Nov. 16.—The demand, while re- 
stricted, is fairly well distributed over the list, 
and cypress prices are more stable than in other 
lines. There is little stock being pushed for 
quick sale, as in other woods, and few orders 
are booked. The hand-to-mouth business shows 
up well in the aggregate, but wholesalers believe 
they will have to take a conservative view of 
the market until spring, when conditions must 
improve. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Supplies of cypress 
available at the mills are now larger than they 
have been and this occasions some easing up of 
prices, tho the market is not called weak. It is 
easier to get prompt shipment than a short time 
ago. Demand is small. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—It has been years 
since the cypress market showed such signs of 








tion by borers. 


incidently many dollars. 





UMBERMEN there never was greater occasion for 
conservation in your industry than the present. 


Logs should be protected against destruc- 


Timber’ seasoning on sticks from attacks by 
the Powder Post Beetle. 


This can be dpne at small cost, by an application of “CRE WOOD” 
—a wood creosote oil, it will save your lumber, and . 
Write us for particulars. samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories Prcidiens Chemical Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Leading, 


a dependable 
ec . of Cinci Tinali ‘a Market 





J. W. Darling Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 


Cottonwood, Oak, Gum, La. Red Cypress 


Saw and Planing Mills: Baton Rouge, La. 


The Anchor Lumber Co. 
West. Va. Hardwoods 


All shipments direct from mill. 





Wholesale 
Staves, Veneers, — 


Hardwood Lumber *™" 


W. F. Gammage, Cincinnati 
400 Neave Building. 





Plain and Qtd 


Red and. White OAK 


Even Color and other 

Soft Texture Hardwoods 
MADE OAK 
RIGHT FLOORING 


Prompt Shipment. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Co., Inc. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Doran & Co., Manufacturers 
shonlal¥.. C)p | Sate ee 
Dimension and Timbers. 


Saw and Planing Mill, Jackson County, Ala. 
Main Office, Cincinnati. 





60,000" Daily Mills: Greensboro, Ga. 


GEORGIA 
SHORT-LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Flooring Boards Dimension Small Timbers 


The John Rempe Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers CINCINNATI, O. 





DISTRIBUTING EXPERTS IN 
West Virginia 
and "Geedan Hardwoods 
J. C. West Lumber Co. 


2413 Union Central Building 





The Hay Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of Poplar 


Hardwood Lumber _ Bevel Siding 


P. O. St. Bernard Sta., Cincinnati, O. 


Cherry Lumber Co. 


We manufacture on our own Band Mill 


Qtd. Oak, Black Walnut, Cherry 





Frank Haass Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Hardwoods 








Southern and 
West Virginia Hardwoods 
WEST COAST PRODUCTS 


D. H. Moul Lumber Co. 


Provident Bank Building 








weakness as it now does. Concerns noted for 
taking a very firm view of what prices should 
be are lowering quotations. Consequently prices 
show a wide range. There is hardly any busi- 
ness passing from either retailers or other con- 
sumers. Prices are: FAS, 4/4, $185 to $140; 8/4, 
$145 to $155; selects, 4/4, $120 to $125; 8/4, $135 
to $140; shop, 4/4, $86 to $91; 5/4, 6/4, $96 to $101. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 15.—Cypress continues 
to be perhaps the strongest wood on the list, 
with no increase in the demand, but with the 
sellers seemingly in a position to resist pressure. 
Stock lists are sent out frequently enough, but 
there is a well defined limit to the concession 
which the sellers are prepared to make. 





Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 15.—Cypress trade is 
quiet with buying limited to immediate require- 
ments, Reduced dry stocks have helped main- 
tain former levels and prices have not declined 
as in other varieties of lumber. Wholesalers be- 
lieve that dealers will start to stock up soon for 


spring. 
ee SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 13.—There are conflicting 
reports respecting red cedar shingles, one being 
that the market is weak and colorless, the other 
that there is an undertone of strength. The 
market price is substantially unchanged from 
previous reports. At least 80 percent of the 
mills in American territory and in British Co- 
lumbia remain down. There is a well defined 
report that the list price on shingle logs will be 
maintained if possible on a basis of $25. Fur- 
thermore, that fully 80 percent of the available 
supply is being assembled in fresh water basins, 
such as Ebey Slough, near Everett, and Lake 
Washington, Seattle, with the object of protect- 
ing the logs from the ravages of the teredo. 
There have been some sales of cedar logs at $5 
to $7 under the base price. On the whole the 
situation seems to make for higher priced 
shingles in the near future: 

Standard, Standard, 

thousand square Rite-Grade 
Extra stars ...$3.00@3.25 $2.75@2.90 $2.85@3.00 
Extra clears .. 3.60@3.75  3:20@3.40 3.35@3.50 


Chicago, Nov. 17.—The market in this terri- 
tory, both for shingles and lath, remains very 
dull. Large quantities of both are offering, but 
there is no absorption. Prices quoted on red 
cedar shingles, Coast base, are as follows: Per- 
fections, $5.20; eurekas, $4.30; clears, $3.30; 
stars, $2.80. White cedar shingles are practi- 
cally off the market in this territory, only an 
occasional sale being heard of, with prices on 
red cedar shingles so low white cedars can npt 
meet the competition. West Coast lath also 
dominate this market. No. 1 fir lath sell for 
$8, and No. 2 at $7, Chicago base; No. 1 spruce 
at $9.50 and No. 2 at $8.50; No. 1 hemlock lath 
at $8.75 and No. 2 at $7.75. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 15.—Retail buyers 
show some interest and have placed a number 
of ‘small orders lately. Larger buying is be- 
lieved on the way. Full realization of the 
Coast situation shows the trade that there must 
be resumption of business soon, so mills can 
resume sawing, or prices will jump enormously 
again when business does open up. Transit 
stocks are light and are selling about as they 
come. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—Shingles still are 
being sold at all sorts of prices, depending on 
the mill. Those who are not chasing orders 
hold prices up to $2.90 for stars and $3 per thou- 
sand for clears, Coast basis. It is known, how- 
ever, that some stars have been sold as low as 
$2 in a pinch. The mills also appear to be eager 
to sell siding, and some orders were placed here 
last week at $41 for 6-inch clear. There is still 
a very light demand for lath. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—The shingle market 
is a bit weaker this week. The price is $3.40 
for clears and $2.95 for stars (Pacific coast 
base), but there is no buying to speak of. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 15.—Reports indicate 
no change. Cypress shingles sell in usual di- 
minished volume, both mixed and straight cars 
being available, while lath are rated among the 
quiet items. Cypress shingle quotations are said 
to stand unchanged. Pine lath prices also seem 
to be holding their own on the lower levels 
reported several weeks ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—A little further weak- 
ness has been displayed recently in the shingle 
market. Extra clears are quoted at $5.50 and 
stars at $4.90. Retail purchasing is on a limited 
scale and a good deal of shopping around is 
being done. The market is so uncertain and 
building so dull that not much early improve- 
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ment is looked for. Many dealers complain that 
their customers are resorting to substitutes. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Buying is 
again on a hand-to-mouth basis, the active buy- 
ing which prevailed a week ago having subsided 
almost as quickly as it developed, causing pre- 
dictions at that time that the election had 
tended to bring abeut an increase in operations. 
Prices are holding about the same as a week 
ago, clears being quoted at $5.16 and stars at 
$4.83, local basis. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—The market for lath 


continues dull. The 1%-inch are offered at. 


$8.50, but generally go for $8; and tho the 1%- 
inch are offered at $9.50 and $10, sales are gen- 
erally made at $9. There is a weak tone to the 
market. Furring is dull. Two-inch sells at $48 
and the 3-inch is freely offered at $45. Shingles 
are very dull. The white cedars continue firm 
but are not selling any better. Prices per square 
are: Extras, $7.75 to $8.75; clears, $7.25 to $8. 
Prices of red cedars have been lowered without 
producing business. Very few clapboards are 
being sold, so prices are greatly in doubt. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 15.—Nothing has devel- 
oped here to make the buyers of shingles and 
lath increase their orders. The H. B. Short 
stocks, which have the call here, are about 
holding their own; or rather, the producers re- 
fuse to take less for them. Lath are perhaps 
easier, with the requirements very small. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 15.—The shingle trade is 
very quiet. Prices are low and somewhat ir- 
regular. Receipts are small as orders are being 
held up until there is a more active demand. 
Retail stocks are low. Indications point to a 
rush of orders when dealers come into the 
market. The lath trade is quiet and prices show 
considerable weakness. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
(Continued from page 99) 


indefinitely, The eastern buyer is slow to realize 
the situation and is constantly submitting offers 
at such low prices that they must be declined. 
Frequently these develop into actual orders at mar- 
ket prices when the buyer has satisfied himself he 
can not buy cheaper. 

“There seems to be no doubt but that there is a 
dormant demand for lumber which will become 
active when the buyer realizes prices have struck 
bottom. Some of the clearest thinking line-yard 
buyers have been quietly placing stocking orders 
recently. It is an old axiom that the right time 
to buy is when everybody wants to sell. This looks 
like such a time.” 

W. C. Lawton, vice president and director of 
sales of the Nettleton Lumber Co., announces the 
appointment of A. H. Ziegen as head of the cedar 
department. Mr. Ziegen is well known in Coast 
lumber circles, as he has been handling lumber and 
shingles for several years. He is experienced both 
in manufacturing and in marketing and is regarded 
as admirably adapted to fill the new position. At 
one time he was sales manager of the Kent Lumber 
Co. and recently held a similar position with the 
Puget Sound Saw Mills & Timber Co., of Port 
Angeles, at its Seattle headquarters. In the new 
place Mr. Ziegen will market red cedar shingles and 
also cedar siding and lumber. 

It is announced that sixteen engineers in the em- 
ploy of the Government of India have been selected 
as the nucleus of a forest engineering branch of 
that Government. They are now on a tour of lum- 
ber camps in the United States and in their study 
of forestry methods will also visit a number of the 
largest mills. Their first month in this country 
will be spent in Montana, after which the party 
will visit Oregon, Washington, British Columbia 
and California, from which locality they will make 
visits to the pine districts of the southern States. 

BE. J. Bartells, secretary Western Wood Pipe Pub- 
licity Bureau, was guest of honor at the Engineers’ 
Club at luncheon this week. He made a most in- 
structive illustrated talk on the manufacture of 
wood pipe and its use in connection with water 
Supply and the development of hydro-electric 
power. In addition, he discussed the distribution 
of the raw material and also the worldwide char- 
acter of the market of a product which is decidedly 
limited in supply. Mr. Bartells referred to the 
fact that the Seattle Chamber of Commerce has 
been putting on a drive for new industries here and 
that perhaps it might be well to support the fac- 
tories already established. 

R. G. King, president Pioneer Lumber Co., has 
returned from an extended trip to the East. Dur- 
ing his absence he visited his old home in Meridian, 
Miss., in addition to placing himself in touch with 
his sales connections. 

J. E. Pinkham, president J. E. Pinkham Lumber 
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MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 
PLUGS WEDGES 
Knocked Down Frames of Every Description 


Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 


Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 


Star Wood Products Co., Inc., 


Department B. 
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will make every customer 
a flooring booster for you. 
A 100% American product 
—made by Americans for 
American builders who 
want the best quality of 
hardwood flooring. 
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Better try a car. 
of “Long Life”* Oak Flooring. 
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MILLS Excel 


In Performance 


for the reason that we study the individ- 
ual requirements of 
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AND our customers and in- 
STATIONARY stall the Knight Mill 
MILLS. that will give best re- 


sults. Knight Mills 
are built to stand 

. up under 
hard 


usage. 


‘**They’re made 
to make good” 
on Hard or 


Softwood. 


THE KNIGHT MANUFACTURING CO. 


1700 Market Avenue, S, CANTON, OHIO 

















Improved 


O. G. Fir 
Gutters 


THERE’S A MARKET FOR 





4x6 and 5x7 
LENGTHS 





O. G. Fir Gutters 


Ten of the largest railway systems in the United States and Canada 
are — our Gutters. Many dealers stock them and find a ready 
market, 


LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 


E. M. LONG & SONS, 


Write for Particulars 


Cadiz, Ohio 
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TOCOSEAL 


eliminates. leakage in dry kilns 


Hundreds of big lumber companies have ended the 
worry and expense of leaky dry kilns by using Tocoseal. 

Tocoseal makes dry kiln roofs leak proof. It is , 
equally satisfactory for the walls of your kiln or for 
lining the interior. 

And Tocoseal is economical and easy to apply. 
Unskilled workmen can easily apply it — right over 
your old roof. It forms an unbroken surface without 
seams or nails and becomes tougher with age. 

Write your name and address on this ad for list of 
large users and free booklet explaining the advantages 
of Tocoseal. 


THE TROPICAL PAINT & OIL CO. CLEVELAND, 0. 










Tropical Oil 
Resisting White 
is recommended by in- 
surance underwriters. 


It lessens fire danger. 


Write for details. 


















We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
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, Cheaper, Easier Handling Mander 
JUNIOR STAR, 
In unloading and piling flooring, ceiling, BULL DOG AND 
siding, veneer, etc., firmly tied bundles can HERCULES 
be handled quicker than those loosely bound. Baling Tie Buckles 





STAR “ie BUCKLES 


hold every piece firmly in place. ‘There’s 
no stretching or slipping of knots as with 
cord. Specify Star Buckles in your orders, 


Lumber manufacturers should 


investigate this method. LTA 
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Co:, will leave for the East in a few days. He will 
be absent several weeks, during which time he will 
visit customers and salesmen, extending his visit 
to Chicago and possibly to the Atlantic seaboard. 

O. H. Maatsch, Stevens Point, Wis., is in the 
Pacific Northwest looking for a new location. Mr. 
Maatsch recently sold his interest in the Stevens 
Point Box Co, and is now looking for a similar line 
here, 

Otto Fritzke is now a member of the staff of the- 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. He has been given a position in the 
statistical department. Mr. Fritzke was formerly 
in the sales department of the J. Neil’s Lumber 
Co., at Libby, Mont. 

Cc. J. Gibson, prominent lumber wholesaler of 
Utica, N. Y., is in Seattle paying a visit to fir ter- 
ritory. 

Charles E. Hill, of the Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co., is attending the regular monthly 
meeting of the stockholders in San Francisco. 

The west Coast directors on the board of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
attend a meeting of the board in Chicago Dec. 1. 
They are: J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Bellingham; R. W. Vinnedge, president West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; F. B. Hubbard, 
Chehalis; R. H. Burnside, Raymond; A, C. Dixon, 
Eugene, Ore. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 15.—There has been little change in the 
lumber market during the last few days. Buying 
is still quiet and retailers are taking only such 
quantities as they require for immediate use. The 
building prospects in a number of cities for next 
year are bright and there is a fair amount of re- 
pair work going on in the country. Consumers do 
not appear convinced that lumber values have yet 
reached rock bottom, and there is a feeling of 
hesitancy all around, which is increased all the 
more owing to the attempts of some British Colum- 
bia mills to unload western stock in the East at 
any price and representatives quoting widely dif- 
ferent figures on shiplap, boards, finish and dimen- 
sion. Southern pine has been offered at ridiculous- 
ly low prices and a number of sales have been 
made to retailers in western Ontario, who are con- 
vinced that such enticing propositions will not 
come their way again in a long period. Much of 
the southern stock is taking the place of hemlock 
and British Columbia fir. 

There is little or no demand for shingles, which 
have no fixed market value, but white pine lath 
are holding fairly firm altho spruce lath are off 
considerably. A few orders are being received 
from abroad for white pine. From present ap- 
pearances the cut in Ontario will be considerably 
curtailed this winter. There are, however, no 
pessimists in the lumber trade and all feel there 
will be a revival of business early in the new 
year. When once the demand reasserts itself 
prices will stiffen altho few expect they will touch 
the ‘‘peak” of a few months ago. The cost of 
production is too high for mills to operate on the 
present quotations. Manufacturing costs have 
played little part, however, in the value of lumber 
in Ontario during the last few months. It has 
been a question of supply and demand, with the 
latter exceptionally strong up to three months ago. 

R. G. Chesbro, of Toronto, and P. L. Canfield, of 
Woodstock, Ont., who represent western mills, left 
this week on an extended business trip to the 
Coast where they will look thoroly into conditions 
for the coming season. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 15.—With the closing down Saturday night 
of the two mills and one logging camp of the 
Miller-Link Lumber Co. in this county comes the 
first really serious result of the chaotic condition 
of the lumber market, insofar as it directly affects 
Orange. Three hundred and fifty-odd men were 
thrown out of employment at Texla and Lemonville 
by the closing of the mill and camp at the former 
place and the mill at the latter. A few of the old 
hands have been kept and transferred to the plant 
at Orange headquarters or the logging tram at 
Bancroft, La., which outfits will continue in opera- 
tion. 

Oscar Bowen, general manager for the receivers 
of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., stated this morning 
that the shutdown was necessary, owing to the fact 
that there was virtually no demand for lumber 
other than export stuff and that the price at which 
lumber is now selling is below the cost of produc- 
tion. In order to conserve the properties for the 
creditors, Mr. Bowen said, the receivers had au- 
thorized a shutdown of all the company’s opera- 
tions, except the Orange mill, which is cutting 
export stuff principally. It will be logged from 
the Bancroft tram. Mr. Bowen stated that, in his 
opinion, the price of lumber will advance shortly 
after Jan. 1 to a point where it will again pay the 
receivers to operate the plants. Until conditions 
change for the better, he concluded, there will be 
no resumption of operations. 
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